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DABNEY CARR. 


Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus 


Tam chari capitis. Horace. 


How often have I wished to possess that talent for 
delineating the characters of eminent men which might 
enable me to send down to posterity the portraits of 
the great and good with whom it has been my happy 
lot to be associated in the journey of life! How should 
I delight to accompany them with reminiscences of their 
virtues and talents, of their racy wit and humor, and 
of the interesting scenes which they dignified by their 
presence or enlivened by their good fellowship! I 
should have a picture gallery that would attract the 
gaze of every amateur! And, oh! my dear, my ever 
lamented friend! what benignant countenance would 
fix the admiration of the beholder more steadfastly 
than thine ? 

Dasney Carr, the regretted subject of this notice, 
was born at Spring Forest, in Goochland county, in 
May 1772. He was but three weeks old at the death 
of his father, and the care of himself and his brothers 
and sisters devolved upon his widowed mother, the 
sister of Thomas Jefferson. I had the pleasure of 
knowing her. She was a lady of singular worth, and 
fulfilled with fidelity and sound judgment the duties 
which were demanded of her by the numerous family 
left her by her husband. Her son Dabney went to 
school to Parson Murray, and in due season was sent 
to Hampden Sidney College, where he was the fellow 
student of the present Judge Cabell, and of other in- 
teresting persons who have since played conspicuous 
parts on the theatre of life. On his return home, he 
read law at Bearcastle, in Albemarle, which had been 
the old family mansion of his grandfather, I think; and 
afterwards at Dunlora, in the same county, adjoining 
Pennpark, the residence of Dr. Gilmer, whose daughter 
Mr. Wirt had married, and with whom he lived. Here 
commenced that intimacy which continued unbroken 
till sundered by death. They were constantly asso. 
ciated, and cultivated together their taste for literature, 
with the aid of the fine libraries of Dr. Gilmer and Mr. 
Jefferson. Under the superintendence of the last of 
these gentlemen Mr. Carr’s studies were conducted. 
About the age of twenty-one, he obtained a license to 
practise the law, and settled in Charlottesville, the seat 
of justice of Albemarle, to which county he for some 
time confined himself. The first occasion of his ex- 
tending his practice to another county occurred in the 
following manner. I give the narration from the lips 
of ove of his nearest connexions. 

Mr. Wirt one morning rode up to his little office, 
and addressing him by an appellation by which he 
was known among his youthful friends, remarked, 
“Well, Chevalier, I’m come toxarry you to the State 
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to-day ;” meaning Fluvanna county, then and yet 
familiarly called the State of Flu. ‘“ But,” said Carr, 
“T have no business,” “ Neither have I,” said Wirt. 
“But I have not any money,” said Carr. “ Nor have 
I,” said Wirt; “ but by going there we shall get both. 
I wont be denied: you must go.” They went. On 
the way Wirt was in “ a great gale ;” his spirits high, 
his hopes buoyant, his gaiety of heart overflowing. 
“ Here,” said he, at last, “‘are we two poor county 
court lawyers going to the State of Flu, without money 
and without business; but I foresee you will one day 
or other be Judge of the Court of Appeals; and as for 
me,” said he, laughing, ‘‘I shall not be content with 
less than the Presidency.” Strange vaticination ! !— 
They went on ;—they got business and money; and 
fortune soon smiled upon their labors and their worth. 
Mr. Carr shortly after married his first cousin, and 
soon extended his practice to Buckingham and Amherst, 
and afterwards to the Chancery Court at Staunton, At 
length, on the 26th March, 1811, he was appointed a 
Judge of the General Court by the Executive, but the 
appointment was not confirmed by the Legislature, 
professedly because he was not at the time of appoint- 
ment a resident of the Circuit; but principally, I be- 
lieve, from the very great personal popularity of another 
gentleman, who had for some time been a member of 
the Legislature, and whose position thus gave him 
great advantages over his opponent. Judge Carr kept 
aloof from the contest, and upon its unsuccessful ter- 
mination prepared to return to the bar. Utrinque pa- 
ratus might well have been his motto. The canvass how- 
ever had brought into full view his great merits, and all 
became sensible of the injustice that had been done him. 
A desire to repair it, has always been supposed to have 
aided in that division of the Chancery Court at Staun- 
ton by which the Winchester and Clarksburg Chancery 
Districts were created. Of these Districts he was ap- 
pointed Chancellor by the unanimous vote of the same 
Legislature which had refused to confirm his first ap- 
pointment as Judge of the General Court. This was 
on the 29th of January, 1812. The law was passed 
the day before. 

Mr. Carr accordingly removed to Winchester in the 
month of March succeeding his appointment. He was 
received with the greatest cordiality into that excellent 
society, with which he soon mingled in the most delight- 
ful intercourse. His fine qualities made him the object 
of universal esteem, and secured to him the entire 
devotion of those friends who formed the circle of his- 
acquaintance. Never was there a more pleasant, 
or a more hospitable and sociable little community. 
Let me solace myself by running over the names of 
some of them. There were, Judge Holmes, Judge 
White, Judge Carr, General Singleton, Daniel Lee, 
Frank Gilmer, Mr, Heterick, Dr. Macky, Dr. Conrad, 
Col. Magill, Alfred H. Powell, Henry Tucker, Dr, 
Vou. IV.—9 
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Balmain, Mr. Tidball, Mr. McGuire, General John 
Smith, Mr. Edward Smith, and others not so well 
known beyond the limits of the town, but not less 
amiable or interesting. Among those I have mentioned, 
the reader will recognise many names with which he 
is familiar. Alas! but one of the whole number sur- 
vives! Never was a society more completely swept 
away inafew years! And though the places of those 
I once knew and loved there, are filled by others both 
interesting and intelligent, yet my aged heart cannot 
warm towards them as it did to my old companions, 
who are now sleeping the sleep of death on the silent 
hills above the town, or have found their last resting 
place in some distant spot. 

Judge Carr entered upon the duties of his station 
with the zeal and assiduity for which he was always 
so remarkable. His task was a laborious one, but he 
always accomplished it faithfully and honestly. He 
never cheated himself or the public with the false notion 
that he had done much when he had done but little. 
He went through his business regularly, and never had 
occasion to sigh forth the mortifying confession, “I 
have left undone those things which I ought to have 
done ;” and if we may judge from the affirmances of 
his decrees by the Court of Appeals, he was equally 
exempt from the imputation of having “done those 
things which he ought not to have done.” In his west- 
ern court he met ‘with much to put in requisition the 
steadfastness of his character; and the felicity with 
which he united to a determined and unshrinking dis- 
charge of duty, a suavity of manner that excluded the 
possibility of personal offence, is, through all that coun- 
try, to this day, the subject of remark and admiration, 

But though faithful to his duties, Judge Carr found 
ample time to devote to society, to general literature, 
and to occasional composition. Conspicuous for his 
liberal hospitality and for his love of cheerful society, he 
delighted in the free and intimate intercourse which he 
found in the society of Winchester, and entered heartily 
into the project of the “ Frugal Fare Club,” suggested 
by Judge Holmes, for bringing together the congenial 
spirits of the circle one or two evenings in every week. 
The members met in succession at each other’s houses, 
and enjoyed most truly “ the feast of reason and the 
flaw of soul.” Politics were excluded by universal 
consent as the bane of good fellowship, and the absence 
of sumptuousness in the entertainment was always 
compensated by intellectual pleasures. The conversa- 
tion, sometimes grave and philosophical, and usually 
literary and instructive, was nevertheless often gay and 
amusing, and interspersed with wit, anecdote and 
humor ; and even a favorite song would sometimes give 
a fillip to the spirits of the company. “Give me, nymph, 
my heart again,” and Burns’s “Tam Glenn,” were my 
good friend’s accustomed contributions to this part of 
the entertainment, and his soft and mellow tones seem 
even now breathing on my ear, 


‘* My heart is a-breaking, dear Titty, 
Some comfort then to me come len’.? 


Poor Singleton had but a single song in the world— 
“You are welcome to Paxton, Robin Adair”—but such 
was its whimsicality, and such the indescribable and 
unearthly tones in which he uttered it, that he rarely 
failed to be encored. Holmes’s stock was inexhausti- 





ble—from the pathos of “Highland Mary” and the 
sentimental humor of “ John Anderson,” to the broadest 
specimens of Irish wit or Yankee notions. 

Judge Cart’s tastes were eminently literary. He had 
formed them at an early day and upon the finest models 
of English literature. The writers of the reign of Queen 
Anne were decidedly his favorites, and the humor of 
Swift was exactly to his mind. He has obviously made 
it his model in some of his essays, while in others of a 
graver cast he seems to have formed himself upon the 
style of Addison. A specimen of his composition may 
be seen in the Old Bachelor, under the signature of 
Obadiah Squaretoes, while others are to be found only 
in the public prints, which he sometimes adorned by 
effusions of a humorous or literary character, though he 
never, I believe, entered upon the arena of politics, He 
preferred the calm and philosophical pleasures of lite- 
rary pursuits to the exciting and maddening topics of 
political controversy. He was intimately acquainted 
with the Latin classics, in which he took great delight, 
but mainly, I think, in Cicero; for I heard him declare 
but a few months before his death that he anxiously 
looked forward to the period when he might resign his 
public employments and indulge himself with a tho- 
rough perusal of the works of Tully in the original. 
Shakspeare he was devoted to. He knew his works 
thoroughly, and repeated with the most scrupulous 
accuracy most of the fine passages of that noble poet. 
He was as particular as the late Mr. Randolph about 
exactness in quotation, and was himself never detected 
in the slightest variation from his author. 

In February, 1824, Judge Carr was elected to supply 
the vacancy on the bench of the Court of Appeals oc- 
casioned by the death of the venerable Judge Fleming. 
In the volumes of our Reports from that date until his 
death in the winter of 1837, will be found the history 
of his public life—the memorial of his public services— 
the faithful record of his patient and untiring industry, 
and the enduring evidences of his powers of mind, his 
profound learning, and thorough acquaintance with the 
philosophy of his profession, Those volumes form for 
him an imperishable monument. Nothing but the 
incursion of a barbarian horde, the devastations of an 
Attila or the conflagrations of an Omar can destroy it. 
Precedents are the basis of our jurisprudence; and 
unless that is subverted, unless there be a bouleversement 
of all our institutions, these volumes must go down to 
posterity and transmit to generations yet unborn the 
able opinions of Dabney Carr. They form indeed the 
best chance of immortality both for bar and bench. It 
is some reward for their labors, that the good they do 
will live after them, even if their evil be not “ interred 
with their bones.” It is some solace to think that a 
century hence the learned will pore over the decrees of 
Chancellor Wythe, the expanded views of Edmund 
Pendleton, the vigorous opinions of Spencer Roane, 
and the profound investigations of Dabney Carr, as we 
look back to the judgments of old Hobart or the au- 
thoritative institutes of the great Sir Edward Coke. 
What an incentive to the faithful discharge of their 
important duties by judicial functionaries, to know 
that their names will be “familiar in the mouths of 
men as household words ;” and that a faithful record 
will pass down to the latest times, of their wisdom and 
of their weakness ; of their profound and well reflected 
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judgments, and of their rash and ill considered reso- 
lutions. 

On turning to the Reports, we cannot but be struck 
with the fact, that in most of the cases, Judge Carr 
delivers his own opinion at length, and all bear the 
stamp of the most careful preparation. It is impossible 
that investigations, whether of law or fact, could have 
been more thorough and searching than those of this 
indefatigable man. He took minute notes of the argu- 
ments at the bar. Ele then sifted the records to the 
bran. Nota word escaped him; not a fact eluded his 
examination. Every particle-of evidence was weighed 
with the most scrupulous care. And when the facts 
were perfectly mastered, his researches into the law 
were pursued with the,same untiring zeal. Every 
authority cited in argument, and many others which his 
own diligence brought to light, were critically scanned, 
and most commonly reviewed. He was never content 
with turning to the dictum of the judge alone; but he 
studied the facts of each case, and was thus enabled to 
understand more justly the application and the truth of 
the principles decided. In short, he slurred over noth- 
ing. Painstaking exactness was conspicuous through- 
out all his actions, and particularly in the discharge of 
official duty ; and lest he should fall into error, he very 
frequently transcribed the opinions of the court in the 
cases cited at considerable length. Thus it was that 
every new decision added new and valuable materials to 
the ample stores of his well informed mind; and thus it 
was that he saw nothing “ through a glass darkly,” but 
that all his perceptions were clear, and all his know- 
ledge accurate and profound. 

But such labors were too much for his strength. The 
faithful discharge of his judicial duties, together with 
the time he devoted to other mental occupations, broke 
in upon his hours of repose, After finishing his records, 
he had still to keep up with the news of the day and 
the passing political occurrences, which he generally 
took from the columns of the National Intelligencer ; 
and after all this, I am inclined to think he rarely omit- 
ted to bestow some portion of the night upon those 
favorite fountains from which he had drawn the early 
lessons of wisdom and virtue, and imbibed the chas- 
tened principles of a correct and classical taste. The 
consequence was, that during the eight months’ session 
of the courts, he allowed himself ordinarily but five 
hours’ sleep, rarely retiring till long after midnight, and 
always rising at the dawn of day. Residing nearly 
two miles from the market, he nevertheless regularly 


» attended it for the sake of the exercise, and his more 
_ self-indulgent neighbors who lived in its vicinity would 


_ often meet him returning from it as they were repairing 
> to it. 


Exercise indeed he found essential to him, and 
no circumstances prevented his taking it. After a se- 
vere attack of gravel, in Winchester, it had been urged 

“upon him by Dr. Physic, in whose judgment he reposed 

the most unbounded confidence. Accordingly he regu- 


se larly walked a certain number of miles every day, and 
“when the weather was bad, he frequently resorted to 


he spacious quadrangle of the market-house, under 
over of which he walked a stated number of times, 
ften without his hat if the weather was warm, scoring 
ach successive circuit at the starting place. A person 
vho casually saw him thus coursing, and chalking 
own his performance, and then recommencing his 





career with rapid strides, without his hat, imagined he 
was deranged, and so reported, to the no small amuse- 
ment of the good judge himself and of all his friends. 
When he came to Richmond, he selected, with a view 
to exercise, a residence more than a mile and a half 
from the Capitol, so that he rarely walked less than 
six, and often as much as ten miles in a day. This he 
did through all weather, never using his cavriage, how- 
ever tempestuous it might be, and never missing a day 
in his attendance upon the court for any cause save 
sickness. In this too he was fortunate. He was rarely 
away from indisposition; and even after his decline 
was evident, his friends unavailingly urged him to 
absent himself. His health was greatly impaired for 
three months before his death, yet he so persevered 
that he lost but one week, and that week was the fast 
of his life! Admirable—conscientious man! !! 

His deportment on the bench was characterized by 
that modesty, and forbearance, and deference for the 
opinions of others, which marked his conduct through 
life. He rarely interrupted the counsel, and when he 
ventured to suggest a difficulty, he always did it in such 
a manner as neither to embarrass or to damp their 
ardor, by the apprehension that they were addressing 
a prejudiced hearer. He was indeed not hasty in 
making. up his opinions, or in yielding to the first sug- 
gestions of his mind upon the argument of a case, though 
when his judgment was once formed, it was inflexible. 
It has been objected to the celebrated Pothier, that he 
suffered his mind to be too soon preoccupied in the 
trial of a cause. In the Eloge pronounced upon him in 
the University of Orleans by M. La Trosne, the king’s 
advocate, we are told it was his custom to “ express his 
opinion aloud” at the hearing of a case.- ‘‘Scarcely had 
an advocate opened a cause before he became master of 
it; he anticipated all the arguments of the respective 
parties, and had formed a judgment within nimself 
almost before the bar could perceive what was the mat- 
ter in dispute. He had afterwards only to observe the 
manner in which the case was supported and defended. 
If it was a cause of slight importance, he allowed his 
mind to amuse itself with other subjects; if he exer- 
cised his attention, he could scarcely avoid intimating 
his concurrence or dissent by his gestures, or by a half 
utterance, so that his opinion was known well enough 
previous to going to consultation. 

“But he allowed himself much greater liberty when he 
presided. The fondness for despatch, which is confes- 
sedly laudable, but which ought to be kept within 
proper limits, carried him away, and made him forget 
the patience that is proper for a judge, and is due to the 
parties. The party that fails in a contest ought not to 
have the opportunity of complaining that he has not 
been heard.” “If the advocates wandered from the point 
in question, he was in haste to bring them back to it; 
but if they advanced an improper argument, or main- 
tained a false principle, he could not command his im- 
patience, and interrupted them for the purpose of fixing. 
them to the true principles and arguments of the cause. 
The audience sometimes degenerated into dissertations 
and a kind of conference. His friends sometimes 
remonstrated with him upon the subject, which he 
approved, but he was not master of his conduct.” 

These were not the faults of Judge Carr. His mind 
was not only candid and fair in entering upon a case, 
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but he preserved it as free from bias during the argu- 
ment, as in the nature of the thing is possible. When 
that was over, he set his vigorous intellect to work, and 
after forming his judgment, had little difficulty in re- 
ducing it to paper: for he was a ready writer, and 
poured out his thoughts from a full mind. His style 
was pure and perspicuous, often strong and nervous, 
and not unfrequently embellished by a figure, where it 
tended to illustrate his meaning, or to give force to his 
expression. But otherwise, it was chaste and una- 
dorned, partaking of his own unpretending simplicity 
and aversion to display. 

In the relations of private life, Judge Carr never had 
a superior. His temper was the finest I ever knew. 
His gentleness of manners, his unaffected modesty, his 
perfectly respectful deportment to all, his warm and 
devoted feelings, his upright and conscientious princi- 
ples, his punctuality and exactness in all his dealings, 
his liberal hospitality, his stainless honor, his unshrink- 
ing firmness, won for him universal love, respect and 
esteem. He truly said, upon his death-bed, he left not 
an enemy behind him; and oh, miracle of men! with 
his moderate revenues, he left not a creditor! ! And yet, 
with ail his exactness, he had a heart of warm benevo- 
lence, and a hand open as day to melting charity ! Upon 
the whole, his character presented the most remarkable 
union of the gentler and severer virtues, that I have 
ever met with» At the head of them stood consciEN- 
TIOUSNESS, sustained and fortified by stzaDPASTNESS 
and constancy ! 

The attachments of Dabney Carr were strong and 
abiding. He grappled his friends to him with hoops of 
steel, and he could boast of such friends as were worthy 
of his fidelity : among them were William Wirt, John 
Coalter and William H. Cabell. They were as bro- 
thers from their early manhood, and their friendship 
grew while life was waning. Mr. Wirt was the ear- 
liest—the dearest of the ties. They had in youth been 
at the bar together, and a similarity of tastes had con- 
tributed to draw them to each other, and to bind them 
in an indissoluble friendship. This indeed is one of 
the advantages of the cultivation of a taste for the clas- 
sies, both ancient and modern. They bring together 
congenial spirits. They are a bond of union between 
ingenuous youth. They furnish a mirror in which we 
may not only see ourselves, but one another. And 
when we find the bosom of our young companion dilat- 
ing with noble sentiments, and his eye glistening with 
the exquisite sense of classical beauty, we feel at once 
that we have met with one whose similarity of tastes 
must bind him to us. Idem velle atque idem nolle, ea 
demum firma amicitia est. And if this be so with boon 
companions in their gay pursuits, with sportsmen in 
the manly chase, and with soldiers marching shoulder 
to shoulder to the field, why should it not be so with 
those, who together walk with Socrates or Tully, who 
together hold familiar converse with the mighty dead, 
and in their sacred volumes read 


The songs 
Of Grecian bards and records writ by fame 
For Grecian heroes? 


How many an intimacy must have been formed over 
the pages of Roman and Grecian story! how many a 
fast friendship has grown up out of the beauties of Ad- 





dison and Swift, of Pope and of Akenside, and how 
many strong attachments from the scenes of the immor- 
tal Shakspeare! Horace and Cicero have been dead 
2,000 years; yet still from the united perusal of these 
works, young friendships spring through the influence 
of that strong feeling, the sympathy of tastes. So was 
it with the friends of whom I speak. Their friendship 
was cultivated through the medium of the same tastes, 
the same elevated principles, the same devoted love of 
virtue and honorable distinction, and was cherished 
through life by the same influences, sustained and aug- 
mented by the warm and generous feelings of their own 
amiable hearts. 

I shall not be guilty, I trust, of invading the sanctity 
of the domestic circle, when I observe, that in the most 
interesting of all our relations, the subject of these 
sketches was as remarkable, as in any other whatever. 
There was something almost romantic, in his devoted- 
ness to one, who had from youth to age, travelled with 
him the journey of life; and who had merited by her 
gentle affections and unvarying solicitude for his happi- 
ness, all the tenderness which belongs to so endearing 
a connexion. They were indeed most happy in each 
other, and in their children also. He left two daughters, 
on whom his affectionate attentions were lavished with 
the peculiar tenderness which always distinguishes a 
father’s feeling for his daughters. They were educated 
principally at home, and to his other labors was added 
the interesting task of instructing them in the French 
language, in which he was himself very well versed. 
In short, there was no duty for the exact performance 
of which he was not remarkable. He marked out for 
himself a plan of life which he ever pursued with the 
most scrupulous exactness. From it he indulged in no 
deviation. With a gentleness of disposition and a soft- 
ness of manners without a parallel in our sex, he was 
withal a man of the most determined and unshaken 
purpose that I have ever known. As was said of 
Fabricius, “It would have been as easy to turn the 
sun from his course, as him from the paths of duty and 
of honor.” Never was there a human being to whom 
the beautiful and familiar lines of Horace more truly 
applied : 

Justum ac tenacem propositi virum, 
Non civium ardor prava jubentium 


Non vultus instantis tyranni 
Mente quatit solida. 


He was constant as the northern star, 
Of whose true fixed and resting quality 
There is no fellow in the firmament. 


Such was Dabney Carr! Those who knew him 
well, will bear testimony to the fidelity of this portrait. 
Their own hearts will tell them that it has not a single 
exaggerated feature. Those who knew him not, may 
rest assured of its truth. And all will feel a deep 
interest in the similarity of some of its traits to those 


of the immortal Newton, delineated in the following — 


passage, from the eloquent lips of Doctor Chalmers. 
He speaks of that great man as “ the throned prince of 
all the philosophers, in whom the gentleness and mo- 
desty of a childlike piety at once irradiated and softened 
the lustre of his genius, moulding him into the goodliest 
specimen of humanity which earth hath ever seen. 


Never did meekness and genius combine to realize upon e - 


the character of man so rare a union; so that while he 
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stands forth to a wondering species upon the loftiest 
summits of an intellectual elevation, he yet mingled so 
gently, so gracefully, in ordinary life, that he was not 
more honored for the surpassing lustre of his genius, 
than he was loved for the milder glories of his nature ; 
and that, while raised almost above his species in the 
grandeur of philosophy, he yet exhibited among men 
the unpretending grace of a cottage patriarch.” 

I shall conclude this imperfect sketch of the best of 
men, by the following obituary, which appeared in the 
public prints upon the occasion of his death, together 
with the proceedings of the Court of Appeals in honor 
of his memory ; though I am well aware that the sen- 
timents expressed in them are already embodied in the 
preceding pages. 


Departed this life, on Jan. 9, 1837, at his residence near this 
city, the Honorable Dabney Carr, one of the Judges of the 
Court of Appeals. The following hasty sketch of his life and 
character have been submitted at our request, by a friend, ac- 
companied by the expression of a hope that the portrait of the 
fine and noble character of the deceased, will be carefully 
drawn by some more able pencil. 

Judge Carr was born in May 1772, about one month before 
the death of his father. He was brought up by his excellent 
mother, the sister of Mr. Jefferson, and at maturity commenced 
the practice of the law, in Albemarle, where he became distin- 
guished for his sound sense and professional ability, and emi- 
nently remarkable for his diligence, punctuality and fidelity, 
in 1811 he was promoted to the office of Chancellor of the Win- 
chester district, which he held until the spring of 1824, when he 
was elected to fillthe vacancy inthe Court of Appeals created 
by the death of the Hon. Wm. Fleming. Upon the adoption of 
the new Constitution, the seats of all the Judges having been 
vacated, and a uew election taking place, he was re-elected to 

a seaton the bench of the newly organized Court, which he 
adorned for more than twelve years by his eminent virtues, his 
great learning, and his sound and judicious opinions. His assi-. 
duity was without example—and the failure of his fine constitu- 
tion is fairly set down to his uncommon labors. It has been 
his good fortune to have been rarely absent from his seat from 
indisposition, and even in his Jast illness, he has lost but one 
week of the term. The first that struck you on an acquaint- 
ance with Judge Carr, was his native modesty, which a com- 
merce with the world of sixty years, had never abated. In 


conversation you knew not which most to admire, the soundness 


and purity of his opinions, or the deference—approaching even 
to humility—with which they were ever advanced. In argument, 


though cogent and earnest, he was never betrayed into a soph- 
ism, nor tempted to pass the boundaries marked out by forbear- 


ance and moderation. His gentleness of disposition and suavity 
of manners, were on all occasions, conspicuous. They were 


not confined to his family or his brethren of the Bench, with 


whom his intercourse was delightfully harmonious. They won 
for him the regard even of strangers, upon his first introduction, 


while the substantial good qualities of his head and heart never 
failed to rivetthe affections which had at first been the result of 
his engaging demeanor. The virtues indeed seemed to cluster 
around his character. In all his relations he was distinguished 
for truth, fidelity, and constancy ; for firmness, and manly for- 
titude ; for scrupulous honor, laudable prudence, exact punctu- 
ality, and a faithful discharge of every duty. His plan of life 
was systematic and steadfastly pursued, for it was formed upon 
uptight and well reflected principles, which he adopted with 
the utmost care, and adhered to with unwavering tenacity. As 
a public officer, filling the highest judicial stations in the State, 
his untiring industry, his sedulous attention, his patient inves- 
tigation, his steadfastness to principle, and his stern rebuke of 
vice, were above all praise; and the virtues of his heart were 
not more conspicuous, than the ability and learning which were 
ever displayed in his judicial opinions. These form his monu- 
ment—a monument more enduring than brass, more lasting 
than marble. The volumes which contain his opinions, will go 
down from generation to generation as the repositories of our 
jurisprudence, and posterity will find there an imperishable me- 


The mind of Judge Carr was clear, vigorous and accurate ; 
his style was pure, classical, and strong; his learning was ex- 

tensive, well digested, and profound ; his acquirements in every 

field of literature, considerable. With the ancient classics, and 

the best writers of our own language, he was largely and inti- 

mately acquainted ; and one of his greatest enjoyments was to 

spend a leisure moment with his favorite Cicero, of whose 

works he was eminently fond. With a mind thus stored, it was 
not wonderful that his society was the delight of his friends, 
and accordingly all who were fortunate enough to enjoy it, 

sought it with avidity. In his private relations, indeed, his life 
was truly lovely ; always urbane—never censorious; always 
benevolent—never stern; among the foremost in the liberal 
hospitality of a gentleman,—to his friends, warm and devoted ; 

and as a husband, father and brother, never surpassed. In his 
last moments, all these gentle and ainiable qualities beamed 
forth with conspicuous brightness. It was an affecting evidence 
of his tenderness, that he desired that his last look might dwell on 
the amiable partner, who for nearly forty years had shared his 
cares and his fortunes, and whose privilege it had been to enjoy, 
for such a length of days, a happy union with one of the noblest 
of men. He met death with the fortitude and resignation which 
might well have been expected from such a man in the evening 
of a well spent life. He ordered the curtains of his windows to 
be withdrawn only a few hours before his death, (for he retain- 
ed his senses to the last,) and lookjng out upon the bright world 
that lay before him, he exclaimed, *‘ Beautiful! beautiful! all 
is bright, and now I want to go up. But it is not fit that we 
should be impatient at leaving so beautiful a world asthis. We 
must wait our time’*—and accordingly, though his last moments 
became more distressing and led him to wish repeatedly that 
the struggle was over, his patience and calmness never for a 
moment deserted him. 

Tosucha man we may point the rising generation, and say 
to them, in the language of his favorite poet— 


Respice exemplar vita morumque jubebo. 


At a meeting of the surviving Judges of the Court of Appeals, 
the Members of the Bar, and the Officers of the Court, held at 
the Capitol, on Monday, the 9th day of January, 1837: 

On motion of Henry St. George Tucker, Esq. Francis T. 
Brooke, Esq. was called to the Chair. Sidney 8. Baxter was 
appointed Secretary. 

Benjamin W.:Leigh, Esq. arnounced the death of Dabney 
Carr, Esq., one of the Judges of the Court of Appeals, and 
moved the following preamble and resolutions, which were 
unanimously adopted : 

The surviving Judges, the Members of the Bar, and the Offi- 

cers of the Court of Appeals, assembled on occasion of the 

death of the Hon. Dabney Carr, have to express, not only their 
sense of the public loss sustained in this afflicting dispensation 
of Providence, but deep and lasting regret peculiar to them- 

selves. Inthe judicial stations, first of Chancellor, and then of 
Judge of this Court, which the deceased for so many years 

filled and adorned, his learning and ability, his indefatigable 
industry, and devotion to his official duties, the entire exemp- 

tion from every passion that might warp the judgment; the 
ardent love and zeal for pure justice, and the perfect fairness of 
mind which he brought to the decision of every cause, as well 
as the integrity of his life, and the spotless purity of his morals 
and conduet, were knowr to his country, and commanded uni- 
versal respect, esteem and confidence. But to his brethren of 
the bench, to the members of the bar, and to the officers of the 
Court, he was not only an object of respect, esteem and confi- 
dence—he was endeared to them by the gentler virtues he dis- 
played in the constant intercourse of business ; by the evenness 
and suavity of his temper, the amiable simplicity of his man- 
ners, his unaffected modesty, his unassuming dignity, and above 
all, his kindness of heart, flowing in one uninterrupted current 
for a series of years, and flowing to us all. He has not left an 
enemy behind him ; and among us, he has left those who mourn 
him as a brother or a father. 

Resolved, That in testimony of respect to the memory of the 
deceased, the Judges, the Members of the Bar, and the Officers 
of the Court, will wear the usual badge of mourning for one 
month. 

That the Chairman and Secretary be requested to communi- 





morial of the greatness and the goodness of this admirable man. 


cate a copy of these proceedings to the widow and family of the 
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deceased, and to assure them of our deep sympathy in their 
distress. 

That they be also de~:¢ed to lay before the Court of Appeals, 
the request of this meeting, that a copy of these proceedings be 
entered on the order book of the Court. 

And that they also cause these proceedings to be published. 

On motion, the meeting adjourned to attend the funeral of 
Judge Carr. 


FRANCIS T. BROOKE, Chairman. 
S. S. Baxter, Secretary. 





WILLIS’S POEMS.* 


The prose writings of Mr. Willis contain much to 
prove that he is a poet: but whoever has failed to find 
the evidences of it there, needs only read a few pieces 
in the volume mentioned below, to be satisfied of their 
author’s claim to that title. It is not intended to assert 
for him a very high place on the Muses’ hill. His own 
sound taste and good sense would be among the first to 
revolt at an association of him with Byron, Scott, or 
Campbell; far more with the great, earlier masters of 
song. Perhaps he cannot be raised quite to the level 
even of James Montgomery, Mrs. Hemans, Rogers, 


‘Halleck, and Bryant: but the place he merits, if be- 


low these, is just below them. His poetry does not 
excite the deepest or stormiest emotions. Scarcely 
a sublime passage is to be found in it—either of the 
calm, or of the terrible kind: none, for example, pos- 
sessing in ever so small a degree, either the quiet gran- 
deur of the stanzas to the ocean, in Childe Harold, or 
the awful magnificence of those describing a tempest 
and shipwreck, in Don Juan. The gentle and tender 
affections are those moved by his strains. His breath- 
ings of filial, fraternal, and parental love ; his picturings 
of mental suffering ; his exhibitions of human feeling, in 
whatever form he has occasion to display it; are true, 
forcible, and touching. The images he presents are 
sometimes of exquisite beauty, and the most happily 
appropriate to the subjects they are designed to illus- 
trate. 

The poem especially named in the title page, is one 
of the longest in the book; being of nearly 22 pages’ 
length—loose, wide-lined pages, however. We cannot 
much praise its plot; its catastrophe is the instanta- 
neous death of the heroine, Melanie,t at the altar, 
where she discovers that the lover she is about to marry, 
is her own brother! The next, “Lord Ivon and his 
daughter,” of 24 pages, is a better conceived tale, and 
more thrillingly told, Both these contain passages 
worth quoting; but we hasten on to shorter pieces. 

The first stanza of the lines ‘To , written 
during a long sojourn in Europe, has been often copied, 
and justly admired. Its turn of thought bears some 
analogy to that contained in Shenstone’s pathetic sen- 
tence, — 

* Heu, quanto minus est cum reliquis versari, 
Quam tui meminisse !’ 
which Moore has translated ; 


‘Though many a gifted mind I meet, 
Though fairest forms I see ; 





* Melanie and other Poems. By N. P. Willis. New York. 
Saunders & Otley. pp 242. 12mo. 


¢ To be pronounced Mel-a-nie, in three syllables ; the accent 


To live with them is far less sweet 
Than to remember thee !” 


Mr. Willis has expanded the thought, and given it new 
illustrations : 


‘ As, gazing on the Pleiades, 
We count each fair and starry one, 
Yet wander from the light of these 
To muse upon the Pleiad gone— 
As, bending o’er fresh gathered flowers, 
The rose’s most enchanting hue 
Reminds us but of other hours 
Whose roses were all lovely too— 
So, dearest, when I rove among 
The bright ones of this foreign sky, 
And mark the smile, and list the song, 
And watch the dancers gliding by, 
The fairer still they seem to be, 
The more it stirs a thought of thee!’ 


The ‘Lines on leaving Europe’ have three stanzas 
almost worthy of Moore’s happiest mood. The last of 
them refers to the author’s young wife, whom he had 
married in England : 


* Adieu, oh fatherland! I see 

Your white cliffs on th’ horizon’s rim, 
And though to freer skies I flee, 

My heart swells, and my eyes are dim! 
As knows the dove the task you give her, 

When loosed upon a foreign shore— 
As spreads the rain-drop in the river 

In which it may have flowed before— 
To England, over vale and mountain, 

My fancy flew from climes more fair— 
M Blood, that knew its parent fountain, 

an warm and fast in England’s air. 

My mother! In thy prayer to-night 

There come new words and warmer tears! 
On long, long darkness breaks the light— 

Comes home the loved, the lost for years ! 
Sleep safe, oh wave-worn mariner ! 

Fear not, to-night, or storm or sea! 
The ear of heaven bends low to her ! 

He comes to shore who sails with me! 
The wind-tost spider needs no token 

How stands the tree when lightnings blaze— 
And by a thread from heaven unbroken, 

I know my mother lives and prays! 


‘I come—but with me comes another 

To share the heart once only mine ! 

Thou, on whose thoughts, when sad and lonely, 
One star arose in memory’s heaven— 

Thou, who hast watch’d one treasure only— 
Watered one flower with tears at even— 

Room in thy heart! The heart she left 
Is darken’d to lend light to ours! 

There are bright flowers of care bereft, 
And hearts that languish more than flowers— 

She was their light—their very air— 
Room, mother! in thy heart !—place for her in 

thy prayer!’ 
English Channel, May, 1836. 


‘The Dying Alchymist’ is a successful representation 
of well-imagined horrors. The lonely and comfortless 
chamber in a solitary tower; the agony of death, 
trebled by disappointment in the visionary’s quest of 
that mysterious essence which had been the hope of his 
lifetime; are depicted with great truth and power. 
The aged sufferer gasps out a soliloquy, of which the 
following is the commencement ;—the italies, ours, to 





on the first. 
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‘I did not think to die 

Till I had finished what I had to do; 

I thought to pierce th’ eternal secret through 
With this my mortal eye ; 

I felt—Oh God! it seemeth even now 

This cannot be the death-dew on my brow. 


‘And yet it is—I feel 

Of this dull sickness at my heart afraid ; 

And in my eyes the death-sparks flash and fade ; 
And something seems to steal 

Over my bosom like a frozen hand, 

Binding its pulses with an icy band. 


* And this is death! But why 
Feel I this wild recoil? It cannot be 
Th’ immortal spirit shuddereth to be free ! 
Would it not leap to fly, 
Like a chain’d eaglet at its parent’s call ? 
I fear—I fear that this poor life is all !’ 


The scene is closed by these fearfully graphic pas- 
sages: 

‘Twas morning, and the old man lay alone. 
No friend had closed his eyelids, and his lips, 
Open and ashy pale, th’ expression wore 
Of his death-struggle. His long silvery hair 
Lay on his hollow temples thin and wild, 
His frame was wasted, and his features wan 
And haggard as with want, and in his palm, 
His nails were driven deep, as if the throe 
Of the last agony had wrung him sore. 


‘The storm was raging still. The shutters swung 
Screaming as harshly in the fitful wind, 
And all without went on—as aye it will, 
Sunshine or tempest, reckless that a heart 
Is breaking, or has broken in its change. 


‘The fire beneath the crucible was out ; 
The vessels of his mystic art lay round, 
Useless and cold as the ambitious hand 
That fashioned them, and the small silver rod, 
Familiar to his touch for threescore years, 
Lay on th’ alembic’s rim, as if it still 
Might vex the elements at its master’s will. 


‘ And thus had passed from its unequal frame 
A soul of fire—a sun-bent eagle stricken 
From his high soaring down—an instrument 
Broken with its own compass. Oh how poor 
Seems the rich gift of genius, when it lies, 
Like the adventurous bird that hath out-flown 
His strength upon the sea, ambition-wrecked— 
A thing the thrush might pity, as she sits 
Brooding in quiet on her lowly nest!’ 


But of all his compositions, Mr. Willis has been 
most happy in some blank verse narratives of several 
Scriptural incidents. . The titles of these pieces are 
‘The Leper,’ ‘ Christ’s Entrance into Jerusalem,’ ‘The 
Healing of the Daughter of Jairus,’ ‘The Baptism of 
Christ,’ ‘The Shunamite,’ ‘ Absalom,’ ‘ Hagar in the 
Wilderness, and ‘The Widow of Nain.’ Three of 
them strike us with especial admiration: ‘ The Leper,’ 
‘The Widow of Nain,’ and ‘The Healing of the Ru- 
ler’s Daughter.’ He must have very strong eyes, or a 
very weak head (as Sterne said, with reference to the 
first scene of Samson Agonistes), who can read any one 
of the three, without tears. At the hazard of over- 
quotation, we shall copy one of them; founded upon 
the incident in Luke’s Gospel, chapter vii. 


‘THE WIDOW OF NAIN.’ 


‘The Roman sentinel stood helmed and tall 
Beside the gate of Nain. The busy tread 





Of comers to the city mart was done, 

For it was almost noon, and a dead heat 
Quiver’d upon the fine and canes dust, 
And the cold snake crept panting from the wall, 
And bask’d his scaly circles in the sun. 
Upon his spear the soldier lean’d and kept 
His idle watch, and, as his drowsy dream 
Was broken by the solitary foot 

Of some poor mendicant, he rais’d his head 
To curse him for a tributary Jew, 

And slumberously dozed on. 


’T was now high noon. 
The dull, low murmur of a funeral 
Went through the city—the sad sound of feet 
Unmiz’d with voices—and the sentinel 
Shook off his slumber, and gazed earnestly 
Up the wide street along whose pavéd way 
The silert throng crept slowly. They came on, 
Bearing a body heavily on its bier, 
And by the crowd that in the burning sun 
Walk’d with forgetful sadness, ’twas of one 
Mourn’d with uncommon sorrow. The broad gate 
Swung on its hinges, and the Roman bent 
His spear-point downwards as the bearers past 
Bending beneath their burthen. ‘There was one— 
Only one mourner. Close behind the bier 
Crumpling the pall up in her wither’d hands, 
Follow’d an aged woman. Her short steps 
Falter’d with weakness, and a broken moan 
Fell from her lips, thicken’d convulsively 
As her heart bled afresh. The pitying crowd 
Follow’d apart, but no one spoke to her. 
She had no kinsmen. She had lived alone— 
A widow with one son. He was her all— 
The only tie she had in the wide world— 
And he was dead. They could not comfort her 


Jesus drew near to Nain as from the gate 
The funeral came forth. His lips were pale 
With the noon’s sultry heat. The beaded sweat 
Stood thickly on his brow, and on the worn 
And simple fatchets of his sandals lay 
Thick the white dust of travel. He had come 
Since sunrise from Capernaum, staying not 
To wet his lips by green Bethsaida’s pool, 
Nor wash his feet in Kishon’s silver springs, 
Nor turn him southward upon Tabor’s side 
To catch Gilboa’s light and spicy breeze. 
Genesareth stood cool upon the Bast, 

Fast by the sea of Galilee, and there 

The weary traveller might bide till eve, 
And on the alders of Bethulia’s plains 

The grapes of Palestine hung ripe and wild, 
Yet turn’d he not aside, but gazing on 

From every swelling mount, he saw afar 
Amid the hills the humble spires of Nain, 
The place of his next errand, and the path 
Touch’d not Bethulia, and a league away 
Upon the East lay pleasant Galilee. 


Forth from the city-gate the pitying crowd 
Follow’d the stricken mourner, They came near 
The place of burial, and, with straining hands, 
Closer upto her breast she clasp’d the pall, 

And with a gasping sob, quick as a child’s, 

And an a flashing through 

The thin, gray lashes of her fever’d eyes, 

She came where Jesus stood beside the way. 

He look’d upon her, and his heart was moved. 

“ Weep not !” he said, and, as they stay’d the bier, 
And at his bidding laid it at his feet, 

He gently drew the pall from out her grasp 

And laid it back in silence from the dead. 

With troubled wonder the mute throng drew near, 
And gaz’d on his calm looks. A minute’s space 
He stood and pray’d. Then taking the cold hand 
He said, “ Arise!” And instantly the breast 
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Heav’'d in its cerements, and a sudden flush 
Ran through the lines of the divided lips, 
And, with a murmur of his mother’s name, 
He trembled and sat upright in his shroud. 
And, while the mourner hung upon his neck, 
Jesus went calmly on his way to Nain.’ 


‘ The Leper’ is perhaps even superior still, in beauty 
and pathos. 

Throughout the volume, are many pieces of uncom- 
mon excellence; and detached passages, embodying 
thoughts fine enough to be enrolled among those uttered 
by the best poets in the language. How expressive is 
this image of a lovely woman: 


‘ Never swan 
Dreamed on the water with a grace so calm!’ 


And this, of a young girl’s innocent buoyancy, con- 
trasted with the blighted hopes and seared feelings of 
one who had experienced how ‘all is vanity, 


* Bat life with her was at the flow, 
And every wave went sparkling higher ; 
While mine was ebbing, fast and low, 
From the same shore of vain desire.’ 


The following lines, from the ‘ Healing of Jairus’ 
Daughter,’ present a water scene with more than the 
vividness of painting : 


‘It was night-- 
And softly o’er the sea of Galilee, 
Danced the breeze-ridden ripples to the shore, 
Tipp’d with the silver sparkles of the moon. 
The breaking waves play’d low upon the beach 
Their constant music ; but the air beside 
Was still as starlight.’ 


And where can be found a more exquisite picture of 
Jesus than follows ? 


*On a rock 
With the broad moonlight falling on his brow, 
He stood and taught the people’ * * + 
* * * + * * * ak 


‘ His hair was parted meekly on his brow, 
And the long curls from off his shoulders fell 
As he leaned forward earnestly, and still 

The same calm cadence, passionless and deep, 
And in his looks the same mild majesty, 

And in his mien the sadness mix’d with power, 
Fill’d them with love and wonder.’ 


A great merit of Mr. W.’s poems, is the admirable 
moral tone that pervades them. There is not an inde- 
cent word or allusion: no holding up of villainy, or 
gentlemanly vice, to admiration ; no attempt, by sneer 
or innuendo, to throw ridicule upon any of man’s good 
affections. On the contrary, no one can read the volume, 
with clear understanding and proper feeling, without 
having the generous principles of his nature refined 
and strengthened. Nor is Mr. W.’s always a tearful 
or pensive muse, like that of Mrs. Hemans. Serious, 
she generally is: but now and then, her frolic step and 
joyous note shew a just consciousness that life hasa 
due mixture of gladness with its gioom. The piece 
called “Saturday Afternoon,” is an instance of this. 
The supposed speaker is a cheerful old man: 


‘TI love to look on a scene like this, 
Of wild and careless play, 
And persuade myself that I am not old, 








=== 
And my locks are not yet gray ; 

For it stirs the blood in an old man’s heart, 
And makes his pulses fly, 

To catch the thrill of a happy voice, 
And the light of a pleasant eye. 


‘I have walked the world for fourscore years ; 

And they say that | am old, 

And my heart is ripe for the reaper, Death, 
And my years are well nigh told. 

It is very true; it is very true ; 
I’m old, and “I bide my time :” 

But my heart will leap at a scene like this 

And I half renew my prime. 


‘Play on, play on; I am with you there, 
In the midst of your merry ring ; 

I can feel the thrill of the daring jump, 
And rush of the breathless swing. 

1 hide with you in the fragrant hay, 
And I whoop the smothered call, 

And my feet slip up on the seedy floor, 
And I care not for the fall, 


‘T am willing to die when my time shall come, 
And I shall be glad to go; 

For the world at best is a weary place, 
And my pulse is getting low ; 

But the grave is dark, and the heart will fail 
In treading its gloomy way ; 

And it wiles my heart from its dreariness, 
To see the young so gay.’ 


Notwithstanding all this praise, however, there is 
some ground for censure. 

Our first quarrel is with the metre which Mr. Willis 
often uses. It is so much out of the common way, that 
ordinary readers cannot find in it half the pleasure 
which the same thoughts would afford, if couched 
in rhyming couplets, or in quatrains with alternate 
rhymes ;—those old-fashioned, but smoothest, most 
transparent, and most captivating forms of poetical 
diction. Writers who adopt either the spenserian 
stanza, or the more new-fangled one preferred by our 
present author, may be assured that they diminish very 
much their chances of popularity ; for both the latter 
are unmanageable and with difficulty understood, by 
readers whose ear is charmed by the melody while their 
minds are alive to the meaning, of Campbell, Gold- 
smith, and Pope. How much better are the metrical 
forms of these poets adapted to quotation, and there- 
fore how much more likely to win that fame which all 
poets long for, than the really beautiful ideas embodied 
in the following stanzas! They are a part of some 
lines ‘ On a picture of a girl leading her blind mother.’ 


‘ But thou canst hear ! and love 
May richly on a human tone he pour’d, 
And the least cadence of a whisper’d word 
A daughter’s love may prove— 
And while I speak thou know’st if I smile, 
Albeit thou canst not see my face the while ! 


Yes, thou canst hear! and He 
Who on thy sightless eye its darkness hung, 
To the attentive ear, like harps, hath strung 
Heaven and earth and sea! 
And ’tis a lesson in our hearts to know— 
With but one sense the soul may overflow.’ 


There is an occasional want of exactness in Mr. 
Willis’s rhymes. In the last extract, ‘ love’ and ‘ prove,’ 
‘pour’d’ and ‘ word,’ are unnaturally yoked together. 
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Elsewhere, ‘love’ is made to rhyme with ‘ wove;’ and 
‘ flow’ with ‘bow’ (to bend the body.) Let us not be 
misunderstood. We would not alter a syllable, an 
accent, or a pause, in several of the pieces here, which 
vary from the modes of versification we generally pre- 
fer. “Saturday Afternoon,” above quoted, is not more 
exquisite in conception, than musical and appropriate 
in its bounding numbers. Many of Moore’s poems,— 
‘Birth Days,’ for instance—are unsurpassably melodi- 
ous; and print themselves in the memory without an 
effort, and almost without volition on the reader’s part. 
And who can be insensible to the varied flow of Walter 
Scott's epic verse, so happily commingling sweetness 
and strength? But even there, our favorite forms pre- 
dominate ; and are only sometimes departed from, to 
prevent monotony. 

The sense of his verses is not always clear. It was 
only after thrice reading, that we could discern what 
the last six lines of the following stanza mean; and 
even now, they seem a jumble of ill assorted and in- 


felicitous. metaphors, leaving no distinct idea in the 
mind : 


‘I fear thy gentle loveliness, 

Thy witching tone and air, 

Thine eye’s beseeching earnestness 
May be to thee a snare: 

The silver stars may purely shine, 
The waters taintless flow— 

But they who kneel at woman’s shrine, 
Breathe on it as they bow— 

Ye may fling back the gift again, 
But the crushed flower will leave a stain.’ 


But the greatest fault in the whole book, is the hono- 
rary tribute to Benedict Arnold. In boyhood, he was 
selfish and cruel: in riper years, he added peculation 
and swindling to increased selfishness and cruelty: 
later still, he grafted upon those vices, constantly grow- 
ing more intense in his bosom and in his practice,—a 
treason unparalleled in its blackness and enormity: 
and the sun of his life went down amid clouds of just 
contempt, and storms of revenge, drunkenness and ava- 
rice. Yetin ‘The Burial of Arnold,’ Mr. Willis calls 
this prodigy of crime ‘ the noble sleeper’! and ‘ the no- 
blest of the dead !’ Of him, whose childhood, like Domi- 
tian’s, was signalized by torturing brutes and insects, as 


well as by oppressing his weaker playmates,* Mr. 
Willis asks and answers, 


‘ Whose heart, in generous deed and thought, 
No rivalry might brook, 
And yet distinction claiming not ? 
There lies he—go and look !? 


So far from not claiming his share of distinction, Arnold 
was greedy even of that which properly belonged to 
others. 

Of him, whose last years were those of a drunkard, 
and whose eyes were therefore probably bloodshot, 
his eye-lids inflamed, and his features discolored and 
bloated, in accordance with the usual effect of drunken- 
ness,—Mr. W. says (beautifully, were it not so untruly,) 


‘ Tread lightly—for ’tis beautiful, 
That blue-veined eye-lid’s sleep, 
Hiding the eye death left so dull— 
Its slumber we will keep.’ {!] 


* See Mr. Sparks’ Life of Arnold. 





We have no objection to fancy-pictures, when they 
are happily conceived and well drawn: but when they 
falsify Nature or History, they deserve ridicule or 
reprebation, accordingly as the untrath is merely ludi- 
crous, or positively mischievous. The latter imputa- 
tion, certainly, rests upon the verse, which crowns 
treason and all baseness, with the laurels of patriotism 
and virtue: which says of Arnold, almost all that 
could be said of Washington. We entreat Mr. Willis, 
if he loves historic truth and justice, to blot out this 
piece from his book. 





LORD BACON. 
PART Il. 
HIS CHARACTER, AND WRITINGS. 


The Baconian PhRosephy-ien chief peculiarity —its end, ‘ Fruit’ 
—Bacon contrasted with Seneca—superiority of the Baconian, 
to the ancient Mees inn 8 even tothat of Socrates—still more, 
to that of Epicurus—Fruitlessness of ancient philosophy— 
Why :--its disdain of the merely use 
before Bacon’s time—its false use, and fi 
Sciences--arithmetic--geome 
ting—medicine-—difference of 


disrepute, even 
t estimate, of the 
--astronomy--alphabetical wri- 
con in these respects. 


The chief peculiarity of Bacon’s rie yi seems 
to us to have been this—that it aimed at things alto- 
gether different from those which his predecessors had 
proposed to themselves. This was his own opinion. 
‘Finis scientiarum,’ says he, ‘a nemine adhuc bene 
positus est.’* And again, ‘Omnium gravissimus error 
in deviatione ab ultime doctrinarum fine consistit.’f 
‘Nec ipsa meta,’ says he elsewhere, ‘ adhuc ulli, quod 
sciam, mortalium posita est et defixa.’ The more 
carefully his works are examined, the more clearly, we 
think, it will appear, that this is the real clue to his 
whole system; and that he used means different from 
those used by other philosophers, because he wished to 
arrive at an end altogether different from theirs. 

What then was the end which Bacon proposed to 
himself? It was, to use his own emphatic expression, 
‘rruir.” It was the multiplying of human enjoyments 
and the mitigating of human sufferings. It was ‘the 
relief of man’s estate. It was ‘commodis humanis 
inservire.”t It was ‘ efficaciter operari ad sublevanda 
vite humane incommoda.’§ It was ‘ dotare vitam hu- 
manam novis inventis et. copiis.’|| It was ‘genus hu- 
manum novis operibus et potestatibus continuo dotare.’ 
This was the object of all his speculations in every 
department of‘science,—in natural philosophy, in legis- 
lation, in politics, in morals. 

Two words form the key of the Baconian doctrine— 
utility and progress, The ancient philosophy disdained 
to be useful, and was content to be stationary. It dealt 
largely in theories of moral perfection, which were so 
sublime that they never could be more than theories; 
in attempts to solve insoluble enigmas ; in exhortations 
to the attainment of unattainable frames of mind. It 
could not condescend to the humble office of ministering 
to the comfort of human beings, All the schools re- 
garded that office as degrading ; some censured it as 
immoral. Once indeed Posidonius, a distinguished 
writer of the age of Cicero and Cesar, so far forgot 
himself as to enumerate among the humbler: blessings 
which mankind owed to philosophy, the discovery of 
the prineiple of the arch, and the introduction of the 
use of metals. This eulogy was considered as an af- 


** The proper aim of science, no man hath as yet determined.’ 
¢ ‘ The most grievous of errors is, to miss the true and main 
end of learning.’ 
‘To promote the good of mankind.’ 
‘To strive to alleviate the ills of human life.’ 
|‘ To endow life with new inventions and resources,’ 
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front, and was taken up with proper spirit. Seneca 
vehemently disclaims these insulting compliments. 
Philosophy, according to him, has nothing to do with 
teaching men to rear arched roofs over their heads. 
The true philosopher does not care whether he has an 
arched roof or any roof. Philosophy has nothing to do 
with teaching men the uses of metals. She teaches us 
to be independent of all material substances, of all me- 
chanicai contrivances. The wise man lives according 
to nature. Instead of attempting to add to the physi-. 
cal comforts of his species, he regrets that his lot was 
not cast in that golden age when the human race had 
no protection against the cold but the skins of wild 
beasts—no screen from the sun but a cavern. To im- 
pute to such a man any share in the invention or im- 
provement of a plough, a ship, or a mill, is an insult. 

In my own time,’ says Seneca, ‘there have been 
inventions of this sort,—transparent. windows,—tubes 
for diffusing warmth equally through all parts of a build- 
ing,—short-hand, which has been carried to such per- 
fection that a writer can keep pace with the most rapid 
speaker. But the inventing of such things is drudgery 
for the lowest slaves: philosophy lies deeper. It is not 
her office to teach men how to use their hands. The 
object of her lessons is to form the soul—Non est, inquam, 
instrumentorum ad usus necessarios opifex”* If the non 
were left out, this Jast sentence would be no bad descrip- 
tion of the Baconian philosophy ; and would, indeed, 
very much resemble several expressions in the Novum 
Organum. ‘ We shall next be told,’ exclaims Seneca, 
‘that the first shoemaker was a philosopher.’ For our 
own part, if we are forced to make our choice between 
the first shoemaker, and the author of the three books 
‘On Anger,’ we pronounce for the shoemaker. It may 
be worse to be angry than to be wet. But shoes have 
kept millions from being wet ; and we doubt whether 
Seneca ever kept any body from being angry. 

It is very reluctantly that Seneca can be brought to 
eonfess that any philosopher had ever paid the smallest 
attention to any thing that could possibly promote 
what vulgar people would consider as the well being of 
mankind. He labors to clear Democritus from the dis- 
graceful imputation of having made the first arch, and 
Anacharsis from the charge of having contrived the 
potter’s wheel. He is forced to own that such a thing 
might happen ; and it may also happen, he tells us, that 
a philosopher may be swift of foot. But it isnot in his 
character of philosopher that he either wins a race or 
invents a machine. No, to be sure. The business of 
a philosopher was to declaim in praise of poverty with 
two millions sterling out at usury—to meditate epigram- 
matic conceits about the evils of luxury, in gardens 
which moved the envy of sovereigns—to rant about 
liberty, while fawning on the insolent and pampered 
freedmen of a tyrant—to celebrate the divine beauty of 
virtue with the same pen which had just before written 
a defence of the murder of a mother by a son. 

From the cant of this philosophy—a philosophy 
meanly proud of its own unprofitableness—it is delight- 
ful to turn to the lessons of the great English teacher. 
We can almost forgive all the faults of Bacon’s life 
‘when we read that singularly graceful and dignified 
passage :—Ego certe, ut de me ipso, quad res est, loquar, 
et in lis qu nunc edo, et in iis que in posterum, medi- 
tor, dignitatem ingenii et nominis mei, si qua sit, sepius 
sciens et volens projicio, dum commodis humanis inservi- 
am ; quigue architectus fortasse in philosophia et scien- 
tiis esse debeam, etiam operarius et bajulus, et quidvis 
demum fio cum haud pauca que omnino fieri necesse 
sit, alii autem ob innatam superbiam subterfugiant, ipse 
sustineam et exsequar.’{ This philanthropia, which, as 


* She, I say, is [not] a mere artisan, to drudge with tools.’ 

¢ ‘If Imay allowed to say so,—I do often, both in my pre- 
sent and in my meditated works, Jay aside the dignity of genius 
and of reputation (if any I have,) in my zeal for the good of 
mankind : and I, who should perhaps be an architect in science 
and philosophy, drudge as a hodman ; doing and bearing man 
things indispensable to the work, but which others, throug 
pride eschew.’ 
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he said, in one of the most remarkable of his early let- 
ters, ‘was so fixed in his mind as it could not be removed,’ 
this majestic humility, this persuasion that nothing can 
be too insignificant for the attention of the wisest, which 
is not too insignificant to give pleasure or pain to the 
meanest—is the great characteristical dictinction, the 
essential spirit of the Baconian philosophy. We trace 
it in all that Bacon has written on physics, on laws, on 
morals. And we conceive that from this peculiarity all 
the other peculiarities of his system directly and almost 
necessarily sprang. 

The spirit which appears in the passage of Seneca to 
which we have referred, tainted the whole body of the 
ancient philosophy from the time of Socrates down- 
wards; and took possession of intellects with which 
that of Seneca cannot, for a moment, be compared. It 
pervades the dialogues of Plato, It may be distinctly 
traced in many parts of the works of Aristotle. Bacon 
has dropped hints from which it may be inferred, that 
in his opinion the prevalence of this feeling was in a 
great measure to be attributed to the influence of So- 
crates. Our great countryman evidently did not consi- 
der the revolution which Socrates effected in philosophy 
as a happy event; and he constantly maintained that 
the earlier Greek speculators, Democritus in particular, 
were, on the whole, superior to their more celebrated 
successors. * 

Assuredly, if the tree which Socrates planted, and 
Plato watered, is to be judged of by its flowers and 
leaves, it is the noblest of trees. But if we take the 
homely test of Bacon,—if we judge of the tree by its 
Sruits,—our opinion of it may perhaps be less favorable. 
When we sum up all the useful truths which we owe 
to that philosophy, to what do they amount? We 
find, indeed, abundant proofs that some of those who 
cultivated it were men of the first order of intellect. 
We find among their writings incomparable specimens 
both of dialectical and rhetorical art. We have no 
doubt that the ancient controversies were of use in so 
far as they served to exercise the faculties of the dispu- 
tants ; for there is no controversy so idle that it may not 
be of usein this way. . But, when we look for something 
more—for something which adds to the comforts or alle- 
viates the calamities of the human race,-—we are forced 
to own ourselves disappointed. We are forced to say 
with Bacon, that this celebrated philosophy ended in 
nothing but disputation ; that it was neither a vineyard 
nor an olive ground, but an intricate wood of briers and 
thistles, from which those who lost themselves in it, 
brought back many scratches and no food.t 

e readily acknowledge that some of the teachers 
of this unfruitful wisdom were among the greatest men 
that the world had ever seen. If we admit the justice 
of Bacon’s censure, we admit it with regret, similar to 
that which Dante felt when he learned the fate of those 
aw heathens who were doomed to the first circle 
of Hell. 


* Gran duol mi prese al cuor quando lo’ntesi, 
Perocché gop di molto valere 
Conobbi che’n quel limbo eran sospesi.’} 


But, in truth, the very admiration which we feel for 
the eminent philosophers of antiquity, forces us to adopt 
the opinion, that their powers were systematically mis- 
directed. For how else could it be that such powers 
should effect so little for mankind? A pedestrian may 
show as much muscular vigor on a treadmill as on the 
highway road. But on the road his vigor will assuredly 
carry him forward; and on the treadmill he will not 
advance an inch. The ancient philosophy was a tread- 
mill, not a path, It was made up of revolving ques- 
tions,—of controversies which were always beginning 
again. It wasa contrivance for having much exertion 


* Novum Organum, Lib. 1, Aph.71, 79. De Au, 
8. Cap. 4. De principiis atque originibus. Co, 
Redargutio philosophiarum. 

Novum Organum. Lib. 1, Aph. 73. 
‘ Great sorrow seized my heart, when I heard it, for I knew 


entis, Lib. 
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that persons of great worth were suspended in that limbo.’ 
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and no progress. We must acknowledge that more 
than once while centemplating the doctrines of the 
Academy and the Portico, even as they appear in the 
transparent splendor of Cicero’s incomparable diction, 
we have been tempted to mutter with the surly centu- 
rion in Persius—‘Cur quis non prandeat hoc est?’ 
What is the highest good,—whether pain be an evil,— 
whether all things be fated, —whether we can be certain 
of anything,—whether we can be certain that we are 
certain of nothing,—whether a wise man can be un- 
happy,—whether all departures from right be equally 
reprehensible,—these, and other questions of the same 
sort, occupied the brains, the tongues, and the pens, of 
the ablest men in the civilized world during several 
centuries, This sort of philosophy, it is evident, could 
not be progressive. It might indeed sharpen and in- 
vigorate the minds of those who devoted themselves to 
it; and so might the disputes of the orthodox Lillipu- 
tians, and the heretieal Blefuscudians, about the big 
ends and the little ends of eggs. But such disputes 
could add nothing to the stock of knowledge. The 
human mind accordingly, instead of marching, merely 
marked time. It took as much trouble as would have 
sufficed to carry it forward; and yet remained on the 
same spot. There was no accumulation of truth,—no 
heritage of truth acquired by the labor of one genera- 
tion and bequeathed to another, to be again transmitted 
with large additions to a third. Where this philosophy 
was in the time of Cicero, there it continued to be in 
the time of Seneca, and there it continued to be in the 
time of Favorinus. The same sects were still battling, 
with the same unsatisfactory arguments, about the same 
interminable questions. There had been no want of 
ingenuity, of zeal, of industry. Every trace of intel- 
lectual cultivation was there excepta harvest. There 
had been plenty of ploughing, harrowing, reaping, 
thrashing. But the garners contained only smut and 
stubble. 

The ancient philosophers did not neglect natural 
science ; but they did not cultivate it for the purpose 
of increasing the power and ameliorating the condition 
of man. The taint of barrenness had spread from 
ethical to physical speculations. Seneca wrote largely 
on natural philosophy, and magnified the importance 
of that study. But why? Not because it tended to 
assuage suffering, to multiply the conveniences of life, 
to extend the empire of man over the material world; 
but solely because it tended to raise the mind above low 
cares, to separate it from the body, to exercise its sub- 
tlety in the solution of very obscure questions.* Thus 
natural philosophy was considered in the light merely 
of a mental exercise. It was made subsidiary to the 
art of disputation ; and it consequently proved alto- 
gether barren of useful discoveries. 

There was one sect, which, however absurd and 
pernicious some of its doctrines may have been, ought, 
it should seem, to have merited an exception from the 
general censure which Bacon has pronounced on the 
ancient schools of wisdom. The Epicurean, who re- 
ferred all happiness to bodily pleasure, and all evil to 
bodily pain, might have been expected to exert himself 
for the purpose of bettering his own physical condition 
and that of his neighbors, But the thought seems 
never to have occurred to any member of that school. 
Indeed their notion, as reported by their great poet, 
was, that no more improvements were to be expected 
in the arts which conduce to the comfort of life: 


_ “Ad victum que flagitat usus 
Omnia jam ferme mortalibus esse parata.’{ 


This contented despondency,—this disposition to ad- 
mire what has been done,—and to expect that nothing 
more will be done,—is strongly characteristic of all the 
schools which preceded the school of fruit and pro- 
gress. Widely as the Epicurean and the Stoic differed 


* Seneca, Nat. Quaest. pref. Lib. 3. 
t‘ All the means of human subsistence were now attained.’ 





on most points, they seem to have quite agreed in their 
contempt for pursuits so vulgar as to be useful. The phi- 
a a of both was a garrulous, declaiming, canting, 
wrangling philosophy. Century after century they con- 
tinued to repeat their hostile war-cries—virtue and plea- 
sure; and in the end it appeared the Epicurean had 
added as little to the quantity of pleasure as the Stoic 
to the quantity of virtue. It is on the pedestal of 
Bacon, not on that of Epicurus, that those noble lines 
ought to be inscribed : 


© O tenebris tantis tam clarum extollere lumen 
Qui primus potuisti, i/ustrans commoda vite.’* 


At length the time arrived when the barren philoso- 
phy which had, during so many ages, employed the 
faculties of the ablest men, was destined to fall. It had 
worn many shapes. It had mingled itself with many 
creeds. It had survived revolutions in which empires, 
religions, languages, races, had perished. Driven from 
its ancient haunts, it had taken sanctuary in that church 
which it had persecuted; and had, like the daring 
fiends of the poet, placed its seat 


* next the seat of God, 
And with its darkness dared affront his light.’ 


Words, and more words, and nothing but words, had 
been all the fruit of all the toil, of all the most renowned 
sages of sixty generations. But the days of this sterile 
exuberance were numbered. 

Many causes predisposed the public mind to a 
change. The study of a great variety of ancient wri- 
ters, though it did not give a right direction to philo- 
sophical research, did much towards destroying that 
blind reverence for authority which had prevailed when 
Aristotle ruled alone. The rise of the Florentine sect 
of Platonists,—a sect to which belonged some of the 
finest minds of the fifteenth century,—was not an un- 
important event. The mere substitution of the aca- 
demic for the peripatetic. philosophy would indeed have 
done little good. But any thing was better than the 
old habit of unreasoning servility. It was something 
to have a choice of tyrants. ‘A spark of freedom,’ as 
Gibbon has justly remarked, ‘was produced by this 
collision of adverse servitude.’ 

Other causes might be mentioned. But it is chiefly 
to the great reformation of religion that we owe the 
great reformation of philosophy. The alliance between 
the schools and the vatican had for ages been so close, 
that those who threw off the dominion of the vatican 
could not continue to recognize the authority of the 
schools. Most of the great reformers treated the peripa- 
tetic philosophy with contempt; and spoke of Aristotle 
as if lArissotle had been answerable for all the dogmas of 
Thomas Acquinas. ‘ Nullo apud Lutheranos philoso- 
phaim esse in pretio,’} was a wee which the defen- 
ders of the church of Rome loudly repeated, and which 
many of the Protestant leaders considered as a compli- 
ment. Scarcely any text was more frequently cited by 
them than that in which St. Paul cautions the Colossians 
not to let any man spoil them by philosophy. Luther, 
almost at the outset of his career, went so far as to declare 
that no man could be at once a proficient in the school of 
Aristotle and in that of Christ. Zwingle, Bucer, Peter 
Martyr, Calvin, held similar language. In some of the 
Scotch universities, the Aristotelian system was dis- 
carded for that of Ramus. Thus, before the birth of 
Bacon, the empire of the scholastic philosophy had been 
shaken to its foundations. There was in the intellec- 
tual world an anarchy resembling that which in the 
political world often follows the overthrow of an old 
and deeply rooted government. Antiquity, rip- 
tion, the sound of great names, had ceased to awe 
mankind. The dynasty which had reigned for ages 
was at an end; and the vacant throne was left to be 
struggled for by pretenders. 


**Thou, who man’s dreary path didst first illume, 
And show where life’s most solid pleasures bloom !’ 


+ We quote on the authority of Bayle, from Melchoir Cano, a 
scholastic divine of great reputation. 
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The first effect of this great revolution was, as Bacon 
most justly observed, to give for a time an undue im- 
portance to the mere graces of style. The new breed 
of scholars, the Aschams and Buchanans, nourished 
with the finest compositions of the Augustan age, 
regarded with loathing the dry, crabbed, and barbarous 
diction of respondents and opponents. ‘They were far 
less studious about the matter of their works than about 
the manner. They succeeded in reforming Latinity ; 
but they never even aspired to effect a reform in phi- 
losophy. , 

At this time Bacon appeared. It is altogether incor- 
rect to say, as has often been said, that he was the first 
man who rose up against the Aristotelian philosophy 
when in the height of its power. The authority of 
that philosophy had, as we have shown, received a fatal 
blow long before he was born. Several speculators, 
among whom Ramus was the best known, had recently 
attempted to form new sects. Bacon’s own expressions 
about the state of public opinion in the time of Luther 
are clear and strong: ‘ Accedebat,’ says he, ‘ odium et 
contemptus, illis ipsis temporibus ortus “erga scholas- 
ticos.* And again, ‘Scholasticorum doctrina despectui 
prorsushaberi cepit tanquam aspera et barbara.’t The 
part which Bacon played in this great change was the 
part, not of Robespierre, but of Bonaparte. When he 
came forward, the ancient order of things had been 
subverted. Some bigots still cherished with devoted 
loyalty the remembrance of the fallen monarchy, and 
exerted themselves to effect a restoration. But the 
majority had no such feeling. Freed, yet not knowing 
how to use their freedom, they pursued no determinate 
course, and had.found no leader capable of conducting 
them. 

That leader at length arose. The philosophy which 
he taught was essentially new. It differed from that 
of the celebrated ancient teachers, not merely in method 
but in object. Its object was the good of mankind, in 
the sense in which the mass of mankind always have 
understood, and always will understand, the word good. 
* Meditor,’ said Bacon, ‘instaurationem philosophiz 
ejusmodi quz nihil inanis aut abstracti habeat, queque 
vite humane conditiones in melius provebat.’} 

The difference between the philosophy of Bacon and 
that of his predecessors, cannot, we think, be better 
illustrated than by comparing his views on some im- 
pesens subjects with those of Plato. We select Plato, 

ecause we conceive that he did more than any other 
person towards giving to the minds of speculative men 
that bent which they retained till they received from 
Bacon a new impulse in a diametrically opposite direc- 
tion. 

It is curious to observe how differently these great 
men estimated the value of every kind of knowledge. 
Take arithmetic for example. Plato, after speaking 
slightly of the convenience of being able to reckon an 
compute in the ordinary transactions of life, passes to 
what he considers asa far more important advantage. 
The study of the properties of numbers, he tells us, 
habituates the mind to the contemplation of pure truth, 
and raises it above the material universe. He would 
have his disciples apply themselves to this stud y,—not 
that they may be able to buy or sell,—not that they 
may qualify themselves to be shopkeepers or travelling 
merchants,—but that they may learn to withdraw their 
minds from the ever-shifting spectacle of this visible 
and tangible world, and to fix them on the immutable 
essence of things.t 

Bacon on the other hand, valued this branch of 
knowledge only on account of its uses with reference to 
that visible and tangible world which Plato so much 


s Besides--a hatred and contempt of the schoolmen had then 


nN" 
t‘ The learning of the schoolmen began to be despised, as 
rugged and barbarous,’ 
} Redargutio Philusophiarum.--‘ | aim to new-medel Philoso- 


phy ; so that it may have no empty abstractions, and ma - 
prove the Sondition of meukiad > , 7» 


§ Plato’s Republic, Book 7. 
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despised. He speaks with scorn of the mystical arith- 
metic of the later Platonists; and laments the propen- 
sity of mankind to employ, on mere matters of curi- 
osity, powers, the whole exertion of which is required 
for purposes of solid advantage. He advises arithme- 
ticians to leave these trifles, and to employ themselves 
in framing convenient expressions, which may be of use 
in physical researches, 

‘The same reasons which led Plato to recommend the 
study of arithmetic, led him to recommend also the study 
of mathematics. ‘The vulgar crowd of geometricians, 
he says, will not understand him. They have practice 
always in view. ‘They do not know that the real use 
of the science is to lead man to the knowledge of ab- 
stract, essential, eternal truth. Indeed, if we are to 
believe Plutarch, Plato carried this feeling so far, that 
he considered geometry as degraded by being applied 
to any purpose of vulgar utility. Archytas, it seems, 
had framed machines of extraordinary power, on ma- 
thematical principles. Plato remonstrated with his 
friend ; and declared that this was to degrade a noble 
intellectual exercise into a low craft, fit only for car- 
penters and wheelwrights. ‘The office of geometry, he 
said, was to discipline the mind, not to minister to the 
base wants of the body. His interference was suc- 
cessful ; and from that time, according to Plutarch, the 
science of mechanics was considered as unworthy of 
the attention of a philosopher. 

Archimedes in a later age imitated and surpassed 
Archytas, But even Archimedes was not free from the 
prevailing notion that geometry was degraded by being 
employed to produce anything useful. It was with 
difficulty that he was induced to stoop from speculation 
to practice. Ee was half ashamed of those inventions 
which were the wonder of hostile nations; and always 
spoke of them slightingly as mere amusements—as 
trifles in which a mathematician might be suffered to 
relax his mind after intense application to the higher 
parts of his science. 

The opinion of Bacon on this subject was diametri- 
cally opposed to that of the ancient philosophers. He 
valued geometry chiefly, if not solely, on account of 
those uses which to Plato appeared so base. And it is 
remarkable that the longer c lived the stronger this 
feeling became. When, in 1605, he wrote the two 
books on the ‘Advancement of Learning,’ he dwelt on 
the advantages which mankind derived from mixed 
mathematics; but he at the same time admitted, that 
the beneficial effect produced by mathematical study 
on the intellect, though a collateral advantage, was ‘ no 
less worthy than that which was principal and intend- 
ed.’ But it is evident that his views underwent a 
change. When, nearly twenty years later, he published 
the De Jugmentis, which is the treatise on the ‘Advance- 
ment of Learning,’ greatly expanded and carefully 
corrected, he made important alterations in the part 
which related to mathematics. He condemned with 
severity the high pretensions of the mathematicians,— 
‘delicias et fastum mathematicorum.’ Assuming the 
well-being of the human race to be the end of know- 
ledge,* he pronounced that mathematical science could 
elaim no higher rank than that of an appendage, or 
an auxiliary to other sciences. Mathematical science, 
he says, is the handmaid of natural philosophy—she 
ought to demean herself as such—and he declares that 
he cannot conceive by what ill chance it has happened 
that she presumes to claim precedence over her mistress. 
He predicts,—a prediction which would have made 
Plato shudder,—that as more and more discoveries are 
made in physics, there will be more and more branches 
of mixed mathematics. Of that collateral advantage, 
the value of which, twenty years before, he rated so 
highly, he says not one word, This omission cannot 
have been the effect of mere inadvertence. His own 
treatise was before him. From that treatise he delibe- 
rately expunged whatever was favorable to the study 
of pure mathematics, and inserted several keen reflec- 








* Usui et commodis hominum consulimus. 
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tions on the ardent votaries of that study. This fact, 
in our opinion, admits of only one explanation. Bacon's 
love of those pursuits which directly tend to improve 
the condition of mankind, and his jealousy of all pur- 
suits merely curious, had grown upon him, and had, 
it may be, become immoderate. He was afraid of using 
any expression which might have the effect of inducing 
any man of talents to employ in speculations, useful 
only to the mind of the speculator, a single hour which 
might be employed in extending the empire of man over 
matter.* If Bacon erred here, we must acknowledge 
that we greatly prefer his error to the opposite error of 
Plato. e have no patience with a philosophy which, 
like those Roman matrons who swallowed abortives in 
order to preserve their shapes, takes pains to be barren 
for fear of being homely. 

Let us pass to astronomy. This was one of the 
sciences which Plato exhorted his disciples to learn, 
but for reasons far removed from common habits of 
thinking. ‘Shall we set down astronomy,’ says Socra- 
tes, ‘among the subjects of study?’{ ‘I think so,’ 
answers his young friend Glaucon: ‘to know some- 
thing about the seasons, about the months and the 
years, is of use for military purposes, as well as for 
agriculture and navigation.’ ‘It amuses me,’ says 
Socrates, ‘to see how afraid you are Jest the common 
herd of people should accuse you of recommending 
useless studies. He then proceeds in that pure and 
magnificent diction, which, as Cicero said, Jupiter 
would use if Jupiter spoke Greek, to explain, that the 
use of astronomy is not to add to the vulgar comforts of 
life, but to assist in raising the mind to the contempla- 
tion of things which are to be perceived by the pure in- 
tellect alone. The knowledge of the actual motions of 
the heavenly bodies he considers as of little value. The 
appearances which make the sky beautiful at night are, 
he tells us, like the figures which a geometrician draws 
on the sand, mere examples, mere helps to feeble minds. 
We must get beyond them; we must neglect them; 
we must attain to an astronomy which is as independent 
of the actual stars as geometrical truth is independent 
of the lines of an ill-drawn diagram. This is, we 
imagine, very nearly, if not exactly, the astronomy which 
Bacon compared to the ox of Prometheus—a sleek, 
well shaped hide, stuffed with rubbish, goodly to look 
at, but containing nothing to eat. He complained that 
astronomy had, to its great injury, been separated from 
natural philosophy, of which it was one of the noblest 
provinces, and annexed to the domain of mathematics. 
The world stood in need, he said, of a very different 
astronomy—of a living astronomy; of an astronomy 
which should set forth the nature, the motion, and the 
influences of the heavenly bodies, as they really are. 

On the greatest and most useful of all inventions,— 
the invention of alphabetical writing,—Plato did not 
look with much complacency. He seems to have 
thought that the use of letters had operated on the 
human mind as the use of the go-cart in learning to 
walk, or of corks in learning to swim, is said to operate 
on the human body. It was a support which soon 
became indispensable to those who used it,—which 
made vigorous exertion first unnecessary, and then 
impossible. The powers of the intellect would, he 
conceived, have been more fully developed without this 
delusive aid. Men would have been compelled to 
exercise the understanding and the memory ; and, by 
deep and assiduous meditation, to make truth thorough- 
ly their own. Now, on the contrary, much knowledge 
is traced on paper, but little is engraved in the soul. 
A man is certain that he can find information at a 
moment's notice when he wants it. He therefore suffers 
It to fade from his mind. Such a man cannot in strict- 
ness be said to know any thing. He has the show, 
without the reality of wisdom. These opinions Plato 


* Compare the passage relating to mathematics in the second 


book of the Advance t : n 
Lib. 3, Cap. 6. ment of Learning with the De Augmentis, 


t Plato’s Republic, Book 7. 





has put into the mouth of an ancient king of Egypt.* 
But it is evident from the context that they were his 
own; and so they were understood to be by Quine- 
tilian.t Indeed they are in perfect accordance with the 
whole Platonic system, 

Bacon’s views, as may easily be supposed, were 
widely different.{ The powers of the memory, he ob- 
serves, without the help of writing, can do little towards 
the advancement of any useful science. He acknow- 
ledges that the memory may be disciplined to such a 
point as to be able to perform very extraordinary feats. 
But on such feats he sets little value. The habits of 
his mind, he tells us, are such that he is not disposed to 
rate highly any accomplishment, however rare, which is 
of no practical use to mankind. As to these prodigious 
achievements of the memory, he ranks them with the 
exhibitions of rope-dancers and tumblers. ‘The two 

rformances,’ he says, ‘are of much the same sort. 

he one is an abuse of the powers of the body; the 
other is an abuse of the powers of the mind. Both 
may perhaps excite our wonder; but neither is entitled 
to our respect.’ 

To Plato, the science of medicine appeared one of 
very disputable advantage.§ He did not indeed object 
to quick cures for acute disorders, or for injuries pro- 
duced by accidents. But the art which resists the slow 
sap of a chronic disease—which repairs frames ener- 
vated by lust, swollen by gluttony, or inflamed by 
wine—which eneourages sensuality, by mitigating the 
natural punishment of the sensualist, and prolongs 
existence when the intellect has ceased to retain its 
entire energy-—had no share of his esteem. A life pro- 
tracted by medical skill he pronounced to be a long 
death. The exercise of the art of medicine ought, he 
said, to be tolerated so far as that art may serve to cure 
the occasional distempers of men whose constitutions 
are good. As to those who have bad constitutions, let 
them die ;—and the sooner the better. Suck men are 
unfit for war, for magistracy, for the management of 
their domestic affairs. That however is comparatively 
of little consequence. But they are incapable of study 
and speculation. If they engage in any severe mental 
exercise, they are troubled with giddiness and fulness 
of the head; all which they lay to the account of phi- 
losophy. The best thing that can happen to such 
wretches is to have done with life at once. He quotes 
mythical authority in support of this doctrine; and 
reminds his disciples that the practice of the sons of 
sculapius, as described by Homer, extended only to 
the cure of externa! injuries. 

Far different was the philosophy of Bacon. Of all 
the sciences, that which he seems to have regarded with 
the greatest interest was the science which, in Plato’s 
opinion, would not be tolerated in a weil regulated 
community. ‘To make men perfect was no part of 
Bacon’s plan. His humble aim was to make imperfect 
men comfortable. The beneficence of his philosophy 
resembled the beneficence of the common Father, whose 
sun rises on the evil and the good—whose rain descends 
for the just and the unjust. In Plato’s opinion man 
was made for philosophy ; in Bacon’s opinion philoso- 
phy was made for man; it was a means to an end ;— 
and that end was to increase the pleasures, and to miti- 
gate the pains of millions who are not and cannot be 
philosophers. That a valetudinarian who took great 
pleasure in being wheeled along his terrace, who relished 
his boiled chicken and his weak wine and water, and 
who enjoyed a hearty laugh over the Queen of Na- 
varre’s tales, should be treated as a caput lupinum be- 
cause he could not read the Timzus without a headache, 
was a notion which the humane spirit of the English 
school of wisdom altogether rejected. Bacon would 
not have thought it beneath the dignity of a philosopher 
to contrive an improved garden chair for such a valetu- 


* Plato’s Phadrus, 

Quinctilian, XI, 

De Augmentis, Lib. 5, Cap. 5, 
§ Plato’s Republic, Book 3. 
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dinarian,—to devise some way of rendering his medi- 


cines more palatable,—to invent repasts which he might 
enjoy, and pillows on which he might sleep soundly ; 
and this though there might not be the smallest hope 
that the mind of the poor invalid would ever rise to 
the contemplation of the ideal beautiful and the ideal 
aon As Plato had cited the religious legends of 

reece to justify his contempt for the more recondite 
parts of the art of healing, Bacon vindicated the dignity 
of that art by appealing to the example of Christ; and 
reminded his readers that the great physician of the 
soul did not disdain to be also the physician of the 


hen we pass from the science of medicine to that 

of legislation, we find the same difference between the 
systems of these two great men. Plato, at the com- 
mencement of the fine Dialogue on Laws, lays it down 
as a fundamental principle, that the end of legislation 
is to make men virtuous. It is unnecessary to point 
out the extravagant conclusions to which such a pro- 
position leads. con well knew to how great an ex- 
tent the happiness of every society must depend on the 
virtue of its members; and he also knew what legis- 
lators can, and what they cannot do, for the purpose of 
promoting virtue. The view which he has given of 
the end of legislation and of the principal means for the 
attainment of that end, has always seemed to us emi- 
nently happy; even among the many happy passages 
of the same kind with which his works abound. ‘Finis 
et scopus quem leges intueri atque ad quem jussiones 
et sanctiones suas dirigere debent, non alius est quam 
ut cives feliciter degant. Id fiet si pietate et religione 
recte instituti,moribus honesti, armis adversus hostes 
externos tuti, legum auxilio adversus seditiones et pri- 
vatas injurias muniti, imperio et magistratibus obse- 
uentes, copiis et opibus locupletes et florentes fuerint.’ 
he end is the well-being of the people. The means 
are the imparting of moral and religious education ; the 
providing of every thing necessary for defence against 
foreign enemies; the maintaining of internal order; the 
establishing of a judicial, financial, and commercial 
system, under which wealth may be rapidly accumu- 


»-lated and securely enjoyed. 


Had Plato lived to finish the ‘Critias,’ a comparison 
between that noble fiction and the ‘New Atlantis,’ 
would probably have furnished us with still more stri- 
king instances. It is amusing to think with what hor- 
ror he would have seen such an institution as ‘ Solomon’s 
House’ rising in his republic; with what vehemence he 
would have ordered the brewhouses, the perfume houses, 
and the dispensatories to be pulled down; and with 
what inexorable rigor he would have driven beyond the 
frontier all the fellows of the college, merchants of light 
and depredators, lamps and pioneers, 

To sum up the whole: we should say that the aim 
of the Platonic philosophy was to exalt man intoa god. 
The aim of the Baconian philosophy was to provide 
man with what he requires while he continues to be 
man, The aim of the Platonic philosophy was to raise 
us far above vulgar wants. The aim of the Baconian 
philosophy was to supply our vulgar wants. The former 
aim was noble; but the latter was attainable. Plato 
drew a good bow ; b&t, like Acestes in Virgil, he aimed 
at the,stars; and therefore, though there was no want 
of strength or skill, the shot was thrown away. His 
arrow was indeed followed by a track of dazzling radi- 
ance, but it struck nothing. 

* Volans liquidis in nubibus arsit arurndo 
Signavitque viam flammis, tenuisque recessit 
Consumpta in ventos.’ 
Bacon fixed his eye on a mark which was placed on 
the earth and within bow-shot, and hit it in the white. 
The philosophy of Plato began in words and ended in 
words,—noble words indeed,—words such as were to 
be expected from the finest of human intellects exer- 
cising boundless dominion over the finest of human 
languages. The philosophy of Bacon began in obser- 
vations and ended in arts. 








The boast of the ancient philosophers was, that their 
doctrine formed the minds of men toa high degree of 
wisdom and virtue. This was indeed the only practical 
good which the most celebrated of those teachers even 
pretended to effect; and undoubtedly if they had effect- 
ed this, they would have deserved the greatest praise. 
But the truth is, that in those very matters in which 
alone they professed to do any good to mankind, in 
those very matters for the sake of which they neglected 
all the vulgar interests of mankind, they did nothing, 
or worse than nothing. They promised what was im- 
practicable; they despised what was practicable; they 
filled the world with long words and long beards; and 
they left it as wicked and as ignorant as they found it. 

An acre in Middlesex is better than a principality in 
Utopia. The smallest actual good is better than the 
most magnificent promises of impossibilities. ‘The wise 
man of the Stoics would, no doubt, be a grander object 
than a steam-engine. But there are steam-engines ; 
and the wise man of the Stoics is yet to be born. A 
weeny or which should enable a man to feel perfectly 

appy while in agonies of pain, may be better thana 
philosophy which assuages pain. But we know that 
there ure remedies which will assuage pain; and we 
know that the ancient sages liked the toothache just as 
little as their neighbors. A philosophy which should 
extinguish cupidity, would be better than a philosophy 
which should devise laws for the security of property. 
But it is possible to make laws which shall, to a very 
great extent, secure property. And we do not under- 
stand how any motives which the ancient philosophy 
furnished could extinguish cupidity. We know indeed 
that the philosophers were no better than other men. 
From the testimony of friends as well as of foes— 
from the confessions of Epictetus and Seneca, as well as 
from the sneers of Lucian and the fierce invectives of 
Juvenal, it is plain that these teachers of virtue had all 
the vices of their neighbors, with the additional vice 
of hypocrisy. Some people may think the object of 
the Baconian philosophy a low object, but they cannot 
deny that, high or low, it has been attained. They 
cannot deny that every year makes an addition to what 
Bacon called ‘ fruit.’ They cannot deny that mankind 
have made, and are making, great and constant progress 
in the road which he pointed out to them. Was there 
any such progressive movement among the ancient 
philosophers? After they had been declaiming eight 
hundred years, had they made the world better than 
when they began? Our belief is, that among the phi- 
losophers themselves, instead of a progressive improve- 
ment, there was a progressive degeneracy. An abject 
superstition, which Democritus or Anaxagoras would 
have rejected with scorn, added the last disgrace to the 
long dotage of the Stoic and Platonic schools. Those 
unsuccessful attempts to articulate which are so de- 
lightful and interesting in a child, shock and disgust us 
in an aged paralytic ; and in the same way, those wild 
mythological fictions which charm us when lisped by 
Greek poetry in its infancy, excite a mixed sensation of 
pity and loathing when mumbled by Greek philosophy 
in its old age. We know that guns, cutlery, spy- 
glasses, clocks, are better in our time than they were 
in the time of our fathers; and were better in the time 
of our fathers than they were in the time of our grand- 
fathers. We might, therefore, be inclined to think, 
that when a philosophy which boasted that its object 
was the elevation and purification of the mind, and 
which for this object neglected the sordid office of minis- 
tering to the comforts of the body, had flourished in the 
highest honor for many hundreds of years, a vast moral 
amelioration must have taken place. Was it so? Look 
at the schools of this wisdom four centuries before the 
christian era, and four centuries after that era. Com- 
pare the men whom those schools formed at those two 
periods. Compare Plato and Libanius. Compare Peri- 
cles and Julian. This ieerhs confessed, nay boast- 
ed, that for every end but one it was useless, Had it 
attained that one end? 
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Su that Justinian, when he closed the schools 
of Athens, had called on the last few sages who still 
haunted the portico, and lingered round the ancient 
plane trees, to show their title to public veneration :— 
suppose that he had said, ‘A thousand years have 
elapsed since, in this famous city, Socrates posed Pro- 
tagoras and Hippias; during those thousand years a 
large proportion of the ablest men of every generation 
has been employed in constant efforts to bring to per- 
fection the philosophy which you teach ; that philosophy 
has been munificently patronised by the powerful ; its 
professors have been held in the highest esteem by the 
public; it has drawn to itself almost all the sap and 
vigor of the human intellect—and what has it effected ? 
What profitable truth has it taught us which we should 
not equally have known without it? What has it ena- 
bled us to do which we should not have been equally 
able to do without it?’ Such questions, we suspect, 
would have puzzled Simplicius and Isidore. Ask a 
follower of Bacon what the new philosophy, as it was 
called in the time of Charles the Second, has effected 
for mankind, and his answer is ready—‘It has length- 
ened life; it has mitigated pain; it has extinguished 
diseases; it has increased the fertility of the soil; it 
has given new securities to the mariner; it has fur- 
nished new arms to the warrior; it has spanned great 
rivers and estuaries with bridges of form unknown to 
our fathers ; it has guided the thunderbolt innocuously 
from heaven to earth; it has lighted up the night 
with the splendor of the day; it has extended the 
range of the human vision ; it has multiplied the power 
of the human muscles; it has accelerated motion; it 
has annihilated distance; it has facilitated intercourse, 
correspondence, all friendly offices, all despatch of bu- 
siness ; it has enabled man to descend to the depths of 
the sea, to soar into the air, to penetrate securely into 
the noxious recesses of the earth, to traverse the land 
on cars which whirl along without horses, and the ocean 
in ships which sail against the wind. These are buta 
part of its fruits, and of its first fruits. For it is a 
philosophy which never rests, which has never attained 
it, which is never perfect. Its law is progress. A 
point which yesterday was invisible is its goal to-day, 
and will be its starting-post to-morrow.’ 


[Part 3d, and last, in our next number.] 





THE MOTHER FOR HER SON. 


BY B. W. HUNTINGTON, 


Oh God ! the giver of all good! defender from all ill! 

To thee a mother pours her tears, before thy holy hill ; 
Omniscience knows‘tor whom they flow ; Omnipotence can shed 
Their gushing current, redistill’d, in blessings on his head. 


Thy erage fills immensity—-oh ! dwell within his heart, 

Nor let his thoughts on things of time — thee to depart ; 
Thy voice goes forth—the angry winds back to their caverns hie, 
So let each tumult of his breast, before thy bidding, fly. 

I would not ask his cup exempt from time’s allotted strife, 
But mingle with its woes the draught uf everlasting life ; 
Thy providence afar from friends hath made his lonely bed, 
Be thou his friend and comforter ; and his, thy living bread. 


In mercy, every needless boon withhold, however sought ; 
Each needed blessing kindly grant, though blindness ask it not; 
Oh! measure not thy bounties by our feebleness of pra er, 
t 
’ 


But let them so outcompass speech, as doth the eart e air. 


He left us—*iwas but yesterday—his brow was lit with bloom, 
But yet our threshold may have been his passage to the tomb ; 
His kiss yet trembles on my cheek--I feel his parting breath ; 
Those lips may ne’er again be met, *till they are kiss’d by death. 


Thy will be done—there is no power, unless that power be thine, 

To whom a mother’s only son, a mother may resign ; 

Is life his boon? let not his soul be barter’d for its pelf; 

Is death to hide his form from me? oh! take him to thyself. 
Camden, S. C. 





THE SHIPWRECK. 


BY W. GILMORE SIMMS. 


There was a goodly barque, that from her home 
Went freighted on the deep. A noble freight— 
Fond hearts, brave spirits, and a fearless crew— 
And lovely woman too, that vessel bore, 

And she went forth in sunshine. Pleasant winds 
Bore her, with gentle sounds most musical, 
Cutting the lifted seas, that kept a peace 

Most treacherous, and whispered not of storms 
Lurking in wait, like savage foes, that smile 

In moment of their stroke. If a cloud lay 
Along that vessel’s track, it lay in light, 

A picture for the eye.» They had no fear, 

They that were in her,—and three days went by 
In trust and sunshine. Inconsiderate mirth 
Laugh’d out, and youthful maidens sang aloud, 
’Till the rude sailor, charm’d against his toils, 
Forgot his long experience of the seas, 

And thought of wreck no more. 


But, the fourth day 
There was a sudden change upon the deep, 
That groan’d in all its hollows. Night rose up 
In anger. Wild and sheeted shapes of cloud 
Came trooping fast to follow in her wake, 
And do her bidding. Faintly, in her halls,— 
As fearing to be seen, and faltering still, 
Amidst the scowling of those ruffian forms, 
That, like rude boors, wine-swill’d and insolent, 
Would intercept her path of purity,— 
The pallid Moon stole forth. With trembling step 
She struggled through the gloomy crowds that rush’d 
In fierce delight, on wrath-intending wing, 
And jostled in their flight. But, vain her toil,— 
She faints at last—is swallowed up in storm, 
And the fond eyes that watch’d her from that barque 
Now look for her in vain. A pitchy mass 
Hangs, brooding, like a dusky conqueror, down, 
Above, and shadows all her lovely face. 

And wilder grows the tempest,—louder yell 
The winds ;—ard, goaded by their vigorous lash, 
The billows, madly plunging, like the bull 
Press’d by the hunter on Peruvian plains, 
Toss their huge limbs on high, and foam with rage. 
Man strives--proud man !—brave man !—and woman 
cheers, 

Sweet woman !—and her prayers are for his strength, 
And his strength for her safety{—But the deep 
Is clamoring for its prey. Upon the sea 
A terrible Spirit rides, and rules the rest, 
And laughs with equal scorn at woman’s pray’r 
And man’s endeavor. In white foam he sits, 
A tri-formed Giant. In one hand he bears 
The mounted winds, that spurn the curb, and leap, © 
Trampling the raging waves, and laughing wild 
In their excess of might. Another flings, 
Uncheck’d, the engulphing waters :—from a third 
He frees the rock that grows beneath the keel, 
And rends its ribs asunder. Thus he rules 
The elements of storm--the winds, the seas,— 
And from the unfathomable caldron there, 
Where haggard Night, a sullen witch, presides, 
He waves his ministers forth. Ready they rise, 
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And terrible in their promptitude set out, 
Like unleash’d Fury with her thousand whelps 
Bred by the gnawing Famine. Wing after wing 
A cloud of measureless forms that whirl and wheel 
Like night-born vultures, darting through the void, 
Make it a populous world, where Terror strives 
With Danger, and grows fearless from Despair! 
The seas rage in their caverns of the deep 
And its green hollows gape. God keep that ship, 
Toss’d like a shell, and the poor souls that strive, 
And shriek within her! Hier tall taper masts, 
That were so lovely in their loftiness, 
What can they now against the giant wings 
That strain upon them? Now they bend, they break, 
And into splinters dash'd, strew the wild waves 
That hurry them from sight. The billows grow 
Like angry demons to colossal bulk, 
Until they touch the clouds ;—and now they fall 
Upon the wretched hulk that lies a wreck 
On the black waters. Through her sides they rush, 
And in their wantonness they lift her high, 
As the strong wrestler lifts his yielding foe, 
To dash her into pieces. But she springs 
Once more above them—-mounting them, as still 
With all her wonted energies endued, 
She could assume the sway as oft before 
Her buoyant prow maintain’d it ;—but in vain:— 
They rise, they gather fast,—they press her down, 
And rage in fierce deligit, as glad to bow 
That noble crest, erewhile, that moved along 
Their monarch, and in beautiful disdain 
Queen’d it in state above them. 

Never more 
Shall she thus queen it. The rebellious waves 
Have risen upon their ruler. The wild steed 
Hath hurl’d his rider down—hath trampled him, 
And bounds away in the fierce consciousness 
Of his new power of flight. The pale moon 
Comes forth, that late was shrouded. Her sweet orb 
Shall be no more a beautiful isle to those, 
Heart-hoping and heart-sick,—the gay, the proud, 
Watchful and weary—light o’ thought and sad, 
That moved along the deck of that proud ship 
Late speeding o’er the waters like a God. 
The raging seas, thrown off, once more ascend, 
Gaining from opposition double strength, 
And climb her painted sides, and break away 
Her bulwarks, and rush through her secret hold 
With greedy rage that knows not to consume 
And only to destroy. ‘Troop follows troop— 
The last retreat is won,—yet still they strive, 
They thai are in her ;—but a mother’s shriek 
That follows her lost child--she following too,— 
Proclaims the struggle over. The black wings 
Of the grim Tempest settle on her brow, 
And the gaunt winds grow palpable and sweep 
Resistless o’er her deck—meeting the seas 
That roar in the embrace. A moment more, 
A single moment,—that Despair may See, 
And madden in the sight—and all is done. 
Fear shrieks in agony, and Horror gapes 
Incapable of strife. Man looks around 
As seeking means of flight; while woman clings 
To man, and childhood chides parental love 
That will not save it. Hope, that linger’d long, 


Flies shrieking with the winds,—and down she sinks, 
That shatter’d barque, as one, who, long fatigued 

By aimless struggle, yields at last to fate, 
Resign’d—nay, almost glad,—that all is o’er. 

God! what a cry was that! a living death 

Spoke in it, and the roaring winds grow still— 
They have no agony to match with that, 

And cower in silence while it passes by. 

There shall be weeping for that fated barque!— 
Sad eyes shall watch to hail her loitering sails, 
And strain themselves to redness when they see 
Some white cloud resting with a dusky edge 
On the gray foam of ocean. They will watch 
That sweet delusion, till it fades at last, 

Like the fond hope it cherish’d for awhile 
To crush forever. 

Brightly the young Morn 
Leaps from his saffron couch, and shakes his hair, 
Sprinkling the east with pearly drops that turn 
To gold beneath his smiles;—and not a speck 
Is on the billows, now reposed in peace, 
Grim, terrible, so late. The tempest sleeps 
Above the fragments of that broken wreck, 
With all his cruel agents, calm and still, 
Like some fierce conqueror that lays him down 
Upon the battle-field among the dead, 
And slumbers ’midst the ruin he has wrought. 
No sign of wrath !—still as the gallant ship 
That men will look for with expectancy, 
And find a broken spar that was a mast,— 
Dreaming at night, they see her homeward bound, 
With a rich cargo of choice spices stored, 
And gentle spirits wafting her with breath | 
Of most impatient hope. Dream on, dream on! 
The gallant ship is lost with all her crew, 
The gold of her brave hearts is in the deep, 
Her spices perfume, and her silks invest 
The giant limbs of Ocean when he sleeps. 

1837. 





HUMAN NATURE VINDICATED. 


Dr. Johnson’s pointed remark, that ‘Whoever charges 
all mankind with knavery, convicts at least one,’—has 
been often quoted: and there can be little doubt, that 
it expresses his real estimate of human character. 
High churchman, bigot, monarchist, nay and (strongest 
cause of misanthropy) valetudinarian as he was,—he 
was not hopeless of his species. There isa testimony, 
entitled perhaps to still greater weight; that of his 
friend Savage. For the calamitous and often profligate 
life of Savage, both by the associates it gave him and 
by the turn of thought it betokened and was calculated 
to engender, might lead us to expect from him the very 
worst opinion of mankind. Yet it was far otherwise ; 
as his biographer, Johnson, tells us in the following 
nervous passage—which manifests, at the same time, 
his own concurring opinion. 


“ His” [Savage’s] “‘ judgment waseminently exact, with regard 
both to writings andtomen. The knowledge of life was indeed 
his chief attainment: and it is not without some satisfaction that 
I can produce his suffrage in favor of Human Nature, of which 
he never ap ared to entertain such odious ideas as some, who 
possess neither his judgment nor experience, have published, 
either in ostentation of their sagacity, in vindication of their 





crimes, or in gratification of their malice.” 
{Johnson’s Life of Savage, rub, finem. 
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PROF. TUCKER’S DISCOURSE. 


[ Charlottesville, Dec. 21st, 1837. 


To George Tucker, Esq., University of Virginia : 


Sir,—-By a resolution of the Charlottesville Lyceum, we are 
appointed fo convey to you the thanks of that body, for the in- 
teresting Address delivered by you at its desire, on Tuesday 
evening last; and to request of you, a copy, for publication in 
the Southern Literary Messenger. 

To this communication of the thanks and request of the Ly- 
ceum, we beg leave, sir, to add an expression of our hearty 
individual concurrence in them ; and to assure you of the high 
respect with which 

We are your ob’t servants, 


LUCIAN MINOR, 
E. R. WATSON, 
CHAS. CARTER. 


University of Virginia, Dec. 28d, 1937. 
Gentlemen, 


In answer to your note of the 21st inst. which reached me _— 
last night, I do myself the pleasure of saying that I am muc 
gratified to learn that the Discourse delivered before the Lyceum 
on Tuesday night proved acceptable to its members, and that a 
copy of it, sent herewith, is at their service for publication. — 

beg you, Gentlemen, to receive my thanks for the obliging 
terms in which you have conveyed to me the resolution of the 
Lyceum, and to believe me tu be, 

With sentiments of high respect and esteem, 
Your obedient servant, 


GEORGE TUCKER.] 
{.4ddressed to the Committee. ] 


DISCOURSE 
ON AMERICAN LITERATURE: 


Delivered before the Charlottesville Lyceum, Dec. 19, 1837. 


Mr. President, and Gentlemen of the Lyceum, 


I regret that my engagements at the University and 
elsewhere, which, as some of you know, have been 
more than usually pressing since I received your invi- 
tation to address you, have put it out of my power to 
comply with your request at an earlier day, and the 
same circumstances must plead my apology for the im- 
perfections of what I am about to submit to your con- 
sideration. 

The natare and purpose of your Institution has sug- 
gested American Literature for the subject of my re- 
marks. It is a subject of growing importance with 
every liberal minded American, whether he regards its 
own intrinsic recommendations, or yields to the im- 
pulses of an honest national pride. 

It is with nations as with individuals: after the more 
imperious wants of their nature are satisfied, they 
solicit new gratifications, and covet higher distinctions. 
Man, we know, is so constituted as never to be content 
with his present condition; but under the most favor- 
able concurrence of circumstances, he unceasingly sighs 
for new powers and enjoyments, and aspires toa yet 
more exalted destiny. 

This is a part of our common nature at which we 
ought not to repine. It has been wisely so ordered ; 
for this is the main source of his continued improve- 
ment. It is indeed a spark of his divine origin, which 
makes him look to another and a better life to console 
him for his sufferings and disappointments in this. It 
is this which sustains him in his toilsome ascent up the 
narrow and rugged path of virtue, by presenting to his 
imagination the glorious visions that there await him. 
His better nature is thus always making efforts to rid 
itself of the earthy impurities whiclr cling to it, that it 
may appear in a form more worthy of its celestial ori- 
gin, and we may hope, of its final destiny. Desire of 
praise, of glory, of excellence is a part of man’s inmost 
soul, and if it is sometimes the source of evil, it is also 
the parent of all that is great and good. It is not then 
the passion that we should condemn, but only its ob- 





jects, when they are unworthy: and if we naturally 
wish to excite the sentiment of admiration for ourselves, 
we in like manner wish it for our country, in which all 
that is dear to us is embodied. 

Of all the sources of national Lana Cet all the 
modes in which a nation may challen admiration 
and esteem of eurrounding nations and the world, there 
is none which seems so elevated in itself, and so worthy 
of being cherished as its intellectual superiority. In 
the same degree that man is superior to brutes, and his 
immortal soul is more worthy than the clayey tenement 
it inhabits, so ought excellence in letters to take prece- 
dence of superior strength, or power, or wealth. Such 
too has been the testimony of all nations who have 
had the means of making the comparison. Of what 
name has Greece, so fertile in illustrious men, ever been 
so proud as of that of Homer? Has any prince or 
warrior that Italy could boast, flattered her self-esteem 
like Dante or Perrarcn, Tasso or Antosto? 





‘*the momentary dews 

Which, sparkling to the twilight stars, infuse 

Freshness in the green turf that wraps the dead, 

Whose names are mausoleums of the Muse, 

Are gently prest with far more reverend tread, 

Than ever paced the slab which paves the princely head.’” 


Which of all the great men of England have so contri- 
buted to her real glory as SuaxsPpeane and Mi.ron— 
as Bacon, Newron and Locke, and who of her princes, 
or statesmen, or generals, would she not render, if 
the alternative were presented to her, rather than either 
of these proud exemplars of her mental power? What 
name could supply the place of that of Cervanres to 
Spain, of Scuitter or Gorrus to Germany, of Cor- 
NEILLE Or Racine, or Mouiere* to France, of Wat~ 
TER Scorr or Burns to Scotland? Of the native dig- 
nity of genius, and the reverence with which men bow 
to its supremacy, we have a remarkable instance re- 
corded in Plutarch. 

When the Syracusans gaimed a signal victory over 
the Athenians under Nicias, and reduced toslavery such 
of the vanquished as escaped slaughter, some owed 
thejr preservation to Euripides. ‘“ Of all the Grecians,” 
says Pistarch, “his was the muse whom the Sicilians 
were most in love with. From every stranger that 
landed in their island, they gleaned every small speci- 
men or portion of his works, and communicated it with 
pleasure to each other. It is said that a number of 
Athenians, on this occasion, upon their return home, 
went to Euripides, and thanked him in the most re- 
spectful manner for their obligations to his pen, some 
having been enfranchised for teaching their masters 
what they remembered of his poems, and others haying 
got. refreshments when they were wandering about 
after the battle, for singing a few of his verses.” Such 
is the homage which man pays to the genius of man. 

Supposing then, Mr President, we all perenne of these 
principles of our common nature, and that after we 
have become populous and powerful—after we have 
built up the superstructure of our civil Institutions in 
a way worthy of the solid foundation we have laid— 
we Shall be desirous of excelling in the noblest of hu- 
man pursuits, F propose to make some remarks on the 
present state of literature in the United States, its re- 
cent progress, and the most effectual means of further- 
a 30 future advancement. 

f we compare the present state of letters in the 
United States with that in some other civilized commu- 
nities, we may find abundant cause of national congratu-. 
lation at our past proficiency. But if we compare it 
with that of the most enlightened and improved na- 
tions of Euro s England or France, or Germany— 
we must frankly admit that we are yet far in their rear 
in the contest, whether we compare the number, variety, 
or merit of our intellectual productions. There are 
probably more books published in London or Paris in 


* Perhaps nine Frenchmen out of ten are prouder of Voltaire, 
than of either of the great dramatists mentioned. 
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a month, than in the United States in a year. Ona 
comparison with Germany, the difference is yet greater. 
A much larger Poe of our publications too are 
of an ephemeral character, or are mere. compilations, 
such as statistical or geographical details, exhibiting 
little indication of genius in the writer, or materials for 
gratifying the taste of the reader. 

Whilst we honestly admit this disparity, let it not 
be supposed for a monient that it implies any inferiority 
of American genius, Such an inference cannot fairly 
be drawn, and we must look farther and deeper into 
the subject to explain the diversity, and to enable us to 
see what we are capable of achieving, in this way, and 
what we are likely to achieve. 

At present the whole stock of capable and cultivated 
minds among us are put in requisition to fill the more 
difficult and important duties of society, and cannot 
devote their powers to the exclusive purpose of impart- 
ing gratification or instruction to their contemporaries. 
They constitute the statesmen, judges, and legislators ; 
the divines and other teachers; the lawyers and phy- 
sicians of the community. It is only here and there at 
this time, that we see a solitary example of a mind 
which, disembarrassed from any of these active duties, 
and impelled by its own inherent impetus, is led to de- 
vote itself to literature, and on these occasions, the suc- 
cess that has attended its votaries affords us a sure 
presage of what we may one day hope to attain. 

In a country like ours, in a rapid state of advance- 
ment, where there is so much to do to provide for the 
more pressing demands of a growing population, and 
where those who provide it are so liberally rewarded, 
the number of tlie literary class is likely to be very 
small, for the most powerful incentives operate to give 
their pursuits another direction. But supposing these 
inducements resisted, there are still further impediments 
to the formation of such a class in the present state of 
our country. 

In the first place, an individual has not the same fa- 
cility of qualifying himself for the pursuit of literature, 
as a profession, in the United States, as in most of the 
countries of Europe; and this profession, always par- 
taking of the character of a manufacture, becomes a 
more refined and difficult art, as civilization advances. 
Acquirement—extensive acquirement—is more essential 
to a writer’s success at the present day than it formerly 
was. He must indicate an acquaintance with that di- 
versified knowledge which every educated man is now 
expected to attain ; and he must have undergone a long 
and severe course of training to attain that delicacy of 
taste which modern fastidiousness requires in every 
branch of polite literature. Who can now endure, 
much less choose to read the crude effusions of an unlet- 
tered, unpolished mind? Whatever substratum of good 
sense it may possess, we should hardly have the pa- 
tience to search for it under an exterior so rough and 
uninviting. But the productions of such a mind have 
seldom any claim to our favor, for indeed those trutis 
which are not obvious to ordinary observation, as well 
as the beautiful imagery of an exuberant fancy, and 
those felicities of diction that come uncalled for, are all 
the result of a mind polished and improved by high 
cultivation. A good education is therefore essential in 
the present day to qualify one to distinguish himself as 
a writer. 

This advantage, however, it falis to the lot of but few 
of our citizens to possess. The means of instruction 
with us as yet are neither numerous, nor cheap, nor 
particularly G00 of course they are not of easy at- 
tainment. Our young men, besides, are generally too 
impatient to enter on the theatre of active life to devote 
that time to mental improvement which is usual in older 
countries, What then with the shorter time devoted to 
academical pursuits, and in general, the different use 
they make of that time, they are much worse prepared 
for so difficult office of amusing and instructing the 
public. 

But supposing these difficulties overcome—that a ca- 
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= instructer has been met with, and a youth has 
een thoroughly, not superficially taught, he is not 
likely to succeed as an author, unless Bis ‘whole time 
and attention are given to literature. With the very 
formidable competition which he must encounter among 
those English writers who have gone before, and those 
who are every day coming on the stage, what chance 
has he of success unless he can give himself up to the 
pursuit, wholly, earnestly, and unremittingly? But 
such an engrossing interest cannot be felt in a subject 
which is to be taken up and laid down as his other avo- 
cations require,—which is liable to be perpetually inter- 
rupted by the cares, the vexations, the feverish hopes 
and fears of active life. Who can enter into that world 
of gay dreams and brilliant idealities to which genius 
delights to transport its votaries, when he is every mo- 
ment rudely pressed by the gross realities around him? 
If his mind attempts to soar in the pinions of fancy, it 
is straightway brought to the ground by the leaden in- 
fluence of some petty cause of disquiet, or some animal 
want for himself or those who may be dependant on 
him. Should he fora brief moment be elevated to a 
pitch of lofty and enthusiastic feeling, so propitious to 
his success, his intercourse with those around him soon 
reminds him of their frailties and his own. 

Such must be the condition of most of our educated 
men. Destined from the first for some particular pro- 
fession, as the means of earning a livelihood, all that 
they are likely to read, or think of, or aim at is witha 
view to qualify them for that particular pursuit. To 
seek knowledge for its own sake, to woo literature for 
her own surpassing loveliness, and not for the dowry 
she brings with her, never comes into his mind, because 
another motive has always been present to it. He 
seeks knowledge then partially, not generally—select- 
ing that which he can turn to profit in his commerce 
with the world, and rejecting that which though intrin- 
sically more valuable, is not suited to the tastes of his 
customers, in his little traffic with society. 

If the circumstances attending the study of a profes- 
sion are thus unfavorable to general mental improve- 
ment, how much greater are they when the student has 
entered on the duties of the profession. The time that 
he once had for study is then greatly curtailed, and in 
some instances, it is entirely taken away. Where any 
portion of it remains, it will naturally take the same 
course as his thoughts and wishes direct, and thus, 
while he is adding to his professional knowledge and 
talents, and preparing himself to write better on one 
subject, he mpomage disqualifying himself to write on 
any other. He may indeed be better fitted for writing 
on the subject of his profession, but what time, l would 
ask, has an eminent lawyer in full practice, or even a 
judge, burdened as he is with heavy and responsible du- 
ties, to write dissertations on law—or on the principles 
of equity—or of jurisprudence? and it is only such men 
who would be likely to write on these subjects ably and 
usefully. ‘The same remark applies more or less to ali 
our professional men; for though the medical profes- 
sion does occasionally put forth books on the subject of 
medicine, yet they are in general either reports of cases, 
or mere compilations ; of great utility indeed, and pro- 
fiting by all the latest discoveries and improvements of 
the science, but exhibiting little of the higher powers 
of mind or of original genius. 

But though want of time is a serious bar to the litera- 
ry labors of professional men, yet it would probably 
be in some instances overcome, if their minds had been 
in early life well imbued with the love of letters, and had 
the requisite training and discipline for communicating 
the results of their experience and reflection in a skilful 
and attractive form. 

It follows then, gentlemen, that we have not as yet 
a distinct literary class, from those very circumstances of 
eur condition which are intimately connected with its 
prosperity. More urgent pursuits call them off from 
the ceful pursuits of literature, and though their 
minds are in a high state of improvement during their 
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professional career, besides that they are exclusively di- 
rected to one subject, they have neither the preparation 
nor time required for the business of authors. _ 

But under these manifest and weighty impediments, 
it is truly gratifying to witness the rapid advancement 
of literature among us; to see that the taste for letters 
has become more generally diffused among the people, 
and that the ability to administer to its gratification is 
equally progressive. It will now be my more pleasing 
task to call your attention to the evidences of this pro- 

ress. 

~ At the time of the Revolution which made these States 
independent, the number of books which bad been writ- 
ten under the colonial government was very inconside- 
rable. Dr. Franxuin had indeed made himself known 
to the European world, but it-was chiefly by his disco- 
veries in electricity, rather than as one of the most plea- 
sing writers in the English language. There had also 
been published some meager histories of the several 
colonies, but they exhibited nothing more than industry, 
and a spirit of inquiry, but were illuminated by no ray 
of genius, and were imbued with nothing of that phi- 
losophy which regards the facts of history as phenome- 
na of human nature ; and, tracing out the connection of 
causes and effects, makes of its narratives so many 
lessons of wisdom. None of them seem to have had 
the smallest forebodings of the important consequences 
that were to result from the humble adventures they 
were then recording—that its actors were laying. the 
foundations of a fabric that was to influence the des- 
tinies of the civilized world. 

There had also oceasionally appeared controversial 
writings and state papers which possessed merit of a 
higher order, but none of these now recollected, have 
any peculiar claims to distinction except JonaTuan Ep- 
warps’ work on free will, which is still regarded as a 
master piece of acute reasoning, and as the most cogent 
piece of logic that was ever brought to bear on that 
much mooted and very subtle question of the freedom or 
necessity of our actions. I may here too with propriety 
notice a treatise on the Bile, which though written in 
Edinburg, was the production of a Virginian, Dr. James 
McCiure—and though it professes merely to exbibit.a 
series of experiments on human bile, yet its introduc- 
tion is written in so philosophical a spirit, and is ex- 
pressed with such beauty and classic elegance of dic- 
tion, that it was translated into all the languages of 
Europe. 

The spirit of poesy might at that time be seen occa- 
sionally to show itself in light effusions among our edu- 
cated classes, but they constituted the sport of an idle 
hour, rather than a serious occupation, They were 
little fountains playing and sparkling in the lonely 
spots they at once refreshed and embellished, but no 
where bursting forth in a bold and continued stream. 
They showed the germ of the vis poetica indeed, but one 
which had not yet been nurtured into enthusiasm. 
Dwient’s Conquest of Canaan* is believed to be the first 
poem of any length and of much merit that was pub- 
lished on this side of the Atlantic. These sallies_ of 
gaiety, or gallantry, or tenderness, like the beautiful 
wild flowers of our forest, bloomed and perished in the 
spot where they first appeared, and like them indicated 
the strength of the soil rather than the diligence of its 
culture, 

In the meanwhile, European writers, listening to the 
ever ready suggestions of national vanity, maintained 
the contrary proposition—that such a dearth of intellec- 
tual products, by a people consisting of from two to three 
millions, proved the native barrenness of our minds, 
rather than their want of cultivation: and we were for 
ever twitted with the inferiority of American genius. 
The revolution came, and was at once seen togivea 
new spring to all our faculties. The whole nation be- 
came charged with the same all-pervading spirit of free- 
dom. Men’s minds expanded with their desires and ef- 


*The author finds he was mistaken in the date of this poem. 
It was not published until 1785, 





forts, and the effect was visible in every species of intel- 
lectual exertion, whether in the form of state papers, of 
public addresses, of speeches in legislative halls, or of 
political essays. It would be tedious to refer to these 
particularly, but we may be allowed to mention that 
then Parrick Henry, Ricnarp Henry Lee, and Joun 
Apvams who had been previously known as men of 
talents, put forth their powers of eloquence, and breathed 
their own fervid patriotism into the hearts of their coun- 
trymen. Then too the eloquence of the pen was called 
out in the writings of Dickinson, of Jay, and of Jer- 
FERSON. Even the Muse, who commonly suspends her 
song amidst the clangor of arms, and the turmoil of 
Revolution, brought forth Trumsuiy’s McFingal, a 
burlesque epic, the riva! and almost the equal of Hudi- 
bras; and Judge Hopkinson of Philadelphia, in like 
manner enlisted poetry and ridicule in the cause of pa- 
triotism. The memorials 2>d addresses of the Old 
Congress manifest great intellectual vigor, but are yet 
more to be admired, in these our mercenary days, for 
their generous self-devotion, their rare disinterested- 
ness, and their noble disdain of every thing low, little 
and sordid. 

After the contest was over, peace and independence 
brought with them new duties; and in the course of a 
few years, the necessity which all felt of the total insuf- 
ciency of the old confederation for the successful man- 
agement of the common concerns of thirteen States, 
differing so widely in their institutions, habits, and pur- 
suits, produced, in 1787, the Convention which formed 
the Federal Constitution. 

This presented a fit occasion for calling forth the sa- 
gacity, the practical wisdom, the logic and the eloquénce 
of the ablest men in the nation, either to support or op- 
pose the proposed change in the General Government ; 
and the talents then displayed were decidedly greater 
than any which had been previously exhibited. The 
debates of the convention, which will probably soon be 
published in the authentic form in which they have been 
reported by Mr. Mapison, will enable the world to esti- 
mate the ability of those several members, whose joint 
work has long been the theme of national praise. But in 
the meanwhile we know that the body contained among 
its members Wasuincton, Mapison, Hamutton, Ro- 
BERT Mornis, Gouverneur Morris, Witson, Exts- 
wortH, L. Marrin, Kine, Franxuin, Livingston, 
Dickinson, Rutieper, Pinckney, &c.,—names that 
give assurance of the wisdom and skill they brought to 
their memorable work. They scanned with the eyes 
of real statesmen the different governments of the 
civilized world; and examined the various guards and 
provisions that had been devised for resisting or balan- 
cing the evil passions and motives of men, so as best to 
promote and secure publicand private prosperity. The 
results of their best reflections they were able to exhibit 
in reasoning the most cogent, to adorn with imagery 
the most captivating, and to recommend with eloquence 
the most resistless, 

After the Constitution was submitted to the several 
states for their adoption or rejection, a new field was 

resented for the exercise of the same talents as in the 

ederal Convention ; and to judge from the debates that 
have been published, the displays both of legislative 
wisdom and of eloquence in debate were well worthy of 
the occasion. 

The new constitution was also defended and assailed 
by its respective friends or foes in the newspapers, and 
among these publications the letters of Publius, now bet- 
ter known by the title of the Federalist, stand preemi- 
nent. They were the joini production of ALEXANDER 
Hamitton,* James 5 cag and Joun Jay, and are 
by the concurrent voice of all, placed at the head of all 
our American writings on the subject of government. 
As to mere composition this work is very perspicuously 
written, and it contains many passages of great beauty 

* This ge ntleman, is to be numbered among American authors, 


for though not born in the United States, he was by birth an 
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and eloquence. There were also some able publications 
on the other side, but not harmonizing with the subse- 
quent state of public opinion, or the course of events, 
they have been consigned to oblivion. 
or a few years subsequent, like the few years prece- 
ding, our best intellectual efforts manifested themselves 
only in connection with the General Government. The 
debates in Congress, at least in one house, were then 
made public for the first time, and being taken by a ste- 
nographer, were regularly published. This no doubt 
contributed to improve their character. The reports 
which were then made on various subjects of legislation 
by Mr. Hamttron as Secretary of the Treasury, and 
Mr. Jerrerson, as Secretary of State, are written with 
great ability. The correspondence of the latter with the 
nglish and Foreign ministers to the United States has 
received the meed of praise from all parties, 

The British Treaty in 1794 and 1795 gave rise to se- 
veral pamphlets and newspaper essays: and in congress 
it called forth some brilliant displays of eloquence, es- 
pecially from Fisuer Ames of Massachusetts. A short 
time before, the President’s Prociamation gave occasion 
to a series of essays by Mr. Hamiiton and Mr. Mapt- 
son, who, lately fellow-laborers, were now in the ever- 
changing relations of politicians, opposed. Mr. Apams 
the elder had also some time before, in 1787, made him- 
self known as a writer on the subject of government, 
and he afterwards was an essayist in the newspapers, 

In the interval between the peace of 1783 and that of 
General Washington’s administration, the Vision of Co- 
lumbus, by Joe: Bartow, was the only poem which at- 
tracted notice, and it met with a more favorable recep- 
tion in that form than it subsequently experienced when 
it was dilated by its author into a national epic, under 
the title of the Columbiad. Ramsay’s History of the Re- 
volution, was the only historical work of any note which 
had then appeared. From the Federal Constitution, in 
1789, to 1800, our literature was signalized by nothing 
that I now recollect, but party politics, and I have par- 
ticularized the most distinguished pamphlets of the day 
to make you more thoroughly sensible of that fact, In 
Medicine, indeed, Dr. Rusu distinguished himself above 
all his contemporaries, by the ingenuity and variety of 
his theories, and by his eloquent defence of them. 
Whatever we may think of the soundness of some of 
his hypotheses, we must acknowledge the power and re- 
sources of that mind which could so impress its pecu- 
liar views upon his contemporaries. Something was 
done too, by the Philosophical and Histerical Societies 
that had been established in the different States, especi- 
ally those of Philadelphia and Massachusetts ; but their 
papers, though respectable, must be regarded rather as 
exhibiting our taste for science, and our disposition for 
inquiry, than as very valuable contributions to the de- 
partments of science or history. 

It was not long after the commencement of the present 
century, that manifest symptoms of an improvement in 
our literature began to show themselves in Philadelphia 
and New York. At this time, the Porrro.io, a weekly 
paper printed in the former city, afforded a channel for 
the youthful literatewrs of the United States. The pa- 
per wasedited by Mr. Denniz, whose contributions are, 
in general, the best part of the paper. Carry’s Museum 
had preceded it as a useful periodical, but was far infe- 
rior to it in the character of its fanciful and lighter pro- 
ductions. 

The novels of Cuartes Brocxpen Brown appeared 
at the same period, and in some of the qualifications of 
this department of literature, he has never been surpassed 
by those who have succeeded him, if he has been equal- 
led. The Britis Spy, that was written and published 
in this state, and the genius of whose gifted author was 
partly nurtured in this village, also belongs to this 
period, as well as Satmacunps, a humcrous series of 
essays in the manner of Swift, written by Invine, 
Pavpine and others. 

This may be regarded as the commencement of a new 
era in the history of our literature. It assumed now a 





higher stand, and took a nobler aim. The more gifted of 
its votaries escaped from the smoky atmosphere of poli+ 
ties for the loftier regions and brighter skies of wit, hu» 
mor, and fancy. They were no longer content to speak 
to the understandings of their countrymen, but they 
also addressed themselves to their imaginations, and to 
their tastes for the refined, the fanciful, the beautiful and 
the ludicrous. The American public, for the first time, 
was presented with original pictures of native manners 
and scenery, copied from the life, instead of being com- 
pelled to look for this species of literary gratification 
to what was imported from abroad,, or what was yet 
worse, to feeble and servile copies of European produc- 
tions. Then broke forth somewhat of the same spirit 
of independence in letters, which thirty years before 
had showed itself in government. 

These praiseworthy efforts were well seconded by the 
public approbation ; and from that period to the present, 
literature has been steadily and rapidly advancing in 
the United States. Though our first essays in this 
branch of domestic manufacture were few, and withina 
limited range, it was no small achievement to show that 
we had both the materials and the skill for future excel- 
lence, whenever the condition of our couatry became 
fitted for calling them forth. 

The works that have since issued from the Ame- 
riean press, have so multiplied, that grateful as is the 
theme, the enumeration would fatigue you. Let me 
however notice some of the most prominent, under the 
several departments of literature. On the subject of ju- 
risprudence, Mr. Livineston’s Principles of Penal Law 
and of Codification, are equally honorable to the litera- 
ture of the country and the profession to which he be- 
longs. He has given to the dry abstractions of the 
jurist a degree of classic elegance of which they had 
not seemed susceptible before the days of Blackstone 
and Sir William Jones, and which no one besides has 
subsequently attained. 

Mr. Mapison, while Secretary of State, produced an 
Examination of the British Doctrine respecting Neutral 
Trade, that is as close and conclusive a piece of reason- 
ing as the Law of Nations, which professes to be the law 
of pure reason, ever produced. It presents a model of 
logical skill and method. The works of CHanceLLor 
Kent of New York, and Jupce Story of Masachusetts, 
are admired for their clear, manly, forcible reasoning in 
interpreting the principles of jurisprudence and the con- 
stitution and laws of the Federal Government. The 
opinions of some of our judges, both in the General 
and the State Governments, show that this branch of 
knowledge has kept pace with the general progress 
of intellect. The late Chiet Justice MarsHaLt, had, for 
more than thirty years, put forth the utmost powers of 
his vigorous mind in expounding the constitution, ac- 
cording to his views of it, and those who may not 
always coincide with him in opinion, cannot refuse to 
do homage to his commanding intellect. 

Noone of the learned professions has more advanced 
than the clerical. Divines are not now satisfied as for- 
merly with inculcating orthodox opinions, with sensible 
expositions of obscure and doubtful passages of scrip- 
ture, or with simple and pious outpourings of humility 
and thanksgiving to the Giver of all Good. No—they 
now summon to their aid the refined arts of the ac- 
complished orator; the imposing weight of deep learn- 
ing and diligent research; and in the fervid strains of 
impassioned eloquence, address themselves tothe fears 
and the hopes, to the self-love and the sympathy of their 
hearers,—now alarming the awakened conscience of the 
sinner, and now opening visions of beatitude to the en- 
thusiastic believer. Pulpit oratory, that formerly was 
little known but in name, may in our day be heard in al- 
most every church of every sect in the United States, 
as a powerful engine of good in its holy ministry. The 
same profession has made some excellent contributions 
to general literature ; among which we may mention the 
writings of Dr. Dwieur, and the recent historical work 
of Dr. Hawxes. Dr. Cuanwine too for richness and 
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finished elegance of style, has no superior on either side 
of the Atlantic al 

In history, besides the large contributions of Dr. 
Ramsay of South Carolina, we have Mitter’s Retro- 
spect, MarsHa.u’s Lire oF WASHINGTON, (for it be- 
longs rather to history than biography,) Invine’s Lire 
or Co.umsus, Bancrort’s History or rae UNITED 
Srares, and Lee’s Lire or Naporeon. I will not ob- 
trude on you my views of these several distinguished 
works, x toa part, it would be altogether superflu- 
ous, Marshall is familiar to all, and to bestow praise 
on the Life of Columbus is “ to gild refined gold, or to 
add a perfume to the violet.” But 1 will add, because it 
has had less circulation, that I regard the Life of Napo- 
leon as inferior to no contribution our literature has ever 
received. In its nice discrimination of character, its 
spirited and often graphic descriptions, its peculiar apt- 
ness of phrase, and rare felicities of diction, I know no 
work of history or biography its superior ; and if it 
sometimes indicates extraordinary care and effort, we 
must admit that the brilliancy of the polish is altogether 
worthy of the labor which effected it. ‘This work, and 
the life of Columbus, to which I may add Mr. Ban- 
crofis’, are sufficient to vindicate theclaims of this coun- 
try to equality with any other, at this time, in the eleva- 
ted department of historical writing. 

In the lighter departments of biography, voyages, 
and travels, the American press has of late years been 
very prolific. Many of them have considerable merit, 
and will compare with the same description of works in 
other countries. Perhaps Invine’s Astoria, Cooper’s 
SwirzervanD, Sripeit’s Travers in Spain and Eng- 
land and, Wiu1s’s Penciiuines, deserve to be distin- 
guished from the rest. Two works on Moral Philoso- 
phy, Uruam’s and Wayianp’s, both of great respecta- 
bility, have appeared within a few years. 

In Political Economy our writers have been numer- 
ous. Besides numerous tracts on banking, currency, 
protecting duties, and other detached parts of the sub- 
ject, there have been five or six general treatises. There 
have been no less than four works on this science pub- 
lished during the present year. 

Works of imagination have more multiplied per- 
haps than any other. Among so many, we may be 

mitted to distinguish the novels of Cooper, Birp, 
liss Sepewicx, and Kennepy. Virginia has also 
produced two, that will not suffer on a comparison with 
the preceding. I allude to Ence Hirt and Grorce 
Batcoms. Poetry too, that beautiful art which trans- 
ports us into a world of its own delightful creations; 
which makes us oblivious of the cares, the littleness, 
and the grossness of life—which at once purifies, ani- 
mates and ennobles us, has not been stationary while 
the other departments of letters were progressive. If 
in that which requires the highest gifts of intellect, we 
had not made correspondent progress, we might have 
afforded some color to the taunts of European arro- 
anee. But in the course of this century, the United 
tates, and but a small portion of them too, have pro- 
duced a constellation of poets, and although none of 
them are stars of the first magnitude, such as are equally 
objects of the admiring gaze of common and of learned 
observers, they may be well placed in the second rank, 
and are perhaps equal to any living poets that Europe 
now can boast. The names of Hatieck, Percivat, 
Bryant, Sicourney, Wituis, Avsron, and Mexien,* 
have ably vindicated the claim of their country to poeti- 
cal talent, and to these I may add two, whose prema- 
ture genius found a premature grave—-Miss Davipson 
of New York, whose gentle, delicate, plaintive muse 
has met with due honor on both sides of the Atlantic, and 
J. Ropman Draxe of the same state. Though he died 
at avery early age, perhaps two or three and twenty, 
he had given proofs of high poetical genius. He already 
showed that he could soar at least as high as his most 
gifted rivals, and soar too with a more untired wing. 


_ “Thave no doubt omitted some who ought to be included in this 
list, but the sound of whose harps have not reached my ears. 





His Cuxprir Fay is indeed incomplete in its plan and 
unfinished in its versification, but it shows a fertility 
and originality, and manageable wildness of fancy, as 
well as an ardent love of his subject, that must have 
placed him on the summit of Parnassus. But too soon 
for us these ethereal spirits ascended to their congenial 
skies. 

In classical or mathematical learning, we have not 
done much as yet. Bowpircn’s translation of La Place, 
and AnTHon’s editions of some of the classics, prove 
that these branches of knowledge are thoroughly culti- 
vated by some, while they also indicate that they are 
less so than could be wished. But the few lonely 
lamps that yet burn for the retired student may serve 
to keep alive the flame that will by and by spread and 
break forth with the effulgence of a Newton or La Place, 
a Heyne or a Porson. I ought not to omit Wessren’s 
Dictionary, asa great achievement of labor and re- 
search in philology. 

In physical science, our progress has been commensu- 
rate with our general intellectual improvement, Our 
learned societies and institutes in our largest cities all 
publish their transactions, and they all exhibit a more 
thorough and general acquaintance with the subject 
than formerly. Nutaii, Gopman, Say and others 
have made large and valuable contributions to the 
natural history of the country. In the medical science, 
there have been numerous publications of great respec- 
tability. Nor ought we to omit the names of Fu.ron, 
Hare and Perkins in the department of physics. 

In essay writing and miscellaneous literature, our im- 
provement has been very conspicuous. In this depart- 
ment. we may mention Irvine, Pautpine, Coorer, 
Wirt, Watsn, Everert, Incersott, Jerrerson, 
Joun Quincy Apams, Cass, Furr, Dwienr. The 
number is indeed too great for particular notice. I 
must however except W asuinGTon Irvine, whose tales 
and sketches are as yet unmatched. One is sure to 
find in whatever comes from his pen thoughts just with- 
out being commonplace, wit the most delicate and re- 
fined, without one spice of spleen or misanthropy, and 
a singular playfulness of humor, all clothed in the most 
captivating graces of language. Cooper’s Sketches, 
thbugh far inferior to Invine’s, have also great merit, and 
have not been sufficiently appreciated by that well 
meaning, but often whimsical personage, the public. 
Mr. Cooper though sometimes splenetic, loves his 
country and is proud of it, These sentiments breathe 
through all his works, and next to Mr. Irvine and Dr. 
CuanninG, no living man has done so much to raise 
the literary character of his country abroad. 

But it is in our periodical, or ephemeral literature, that 
we are to see the image of our national talent and taste 
most truly reflected. Let us first observe the astonish- 
ing inerease as to number. In 1775 we had 37 newspa- 
pers in the United States. In 1810, 35 years after- 
wards, the number had swelled to 359, and in 1834, 24 
years afterwards, it amounted to 1265, The number is 
now without doubt upwards of 1600. Many of these 
journals contain five or six times as much as the largest 
in former times, and they are published much more fre- 
quently. Besides these, the periodical journals for reli- 
gion, medicine, law, and miscellaneous literature, had 
increased from 27, in 1810, to 130, in 1834—that is 
five-fold, while the population was nearly doubled. 

If we compare the contents of these publications at 
different periods, we shall be satisfied that they have 
improved in character almost as much as in quantity. 
In our best conducted journals, the editorial portions 
which forty years ago were so dull, flat, and insignifi- 
cant, are now among their best written articles, and 
some of them have a spirit and foree, and unstudied 
elegance, that few of their correspondents can reach, 
In the multiplication of our magazines, and reviews ; 
our religious journals; our temperance journals; our 
journals of medicine, and law, and agriculture; our 
railroad, and beat sugar, and silk culture journals—who 
does not see that the American mind is wakened to the 
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beauties and the benefits of literature, and that what 
the improved taste of the nation craves, the improved 
talent of the nation seeks to supply? The reviews and 
magazines of the present day, such as the Knicker- 
gocker and Mirror of New York, or our own Lire- 
rary Messencer and Farmers Reecisrer, are as supe- 
rior to similar publications forty years ago as the richest 
gems of the mine are to the trumpery imitations of them 
that please the indiscriminating eyes of the savage. 

We may also refer to the improved style of the de- 
bates in our Legislative assemblies with similar feelings 
of congratulation, with this difference, however, that 
there have always been a few public speakers who 
could compare with the best of the presentday. But 
the number of accomplished orators and debaters is 
far greater now than formerly, after allowing for the 
increase of our numbers. The Senate of the United 
States has for some years, been able to boast of orators 
which would compare with those of England in her 
best days. Virginia, in the rear of some of her sister 
states in the successful prosecution of physical science, 
and in the exhibition of poetical talent, may here claim 

recedence. And it must be gratifying to those who 

ear me, to be reminded that a year or two since, no less 
than seven of the eight or ten of those public speakers 
whom public opinion had placed foremost in that body, 
were native Virginians. 

After this comparative view of our literary advance- 
ment, so grateful to every liberal and patriotic mind, 
let us turn our eyes to the prospect of its further im- 
provement, and consider what can be done to promote 
and secare its onward progress. 

We are well warranted in expecting that the same 
causes which have hitherto operated so beneficially on 
our literature, will continue to produce the same effects. 
These causes may be regarded to be principally our 
civil liberty, and the federative character of our govern- 
ment. : ; ; 

Civil liberty, gentlemen, if experience is a true in- 
structor, is favorable to a development of all the facul- 
ties of man; for in a free government he is most sure of 
receiving the rewards which are due to a successful 
exertion of those faculties, either in fame, power, popu- 
larity, or emolument. If he is successful as an orator 
or writer, statesman or legislator, to what may he not 
aspire? We every day see men, both in this country 
and occasionally in England, occupying the most ele- 
vated stations in the land, who have raised themselves 
to distinetion by the force of their virtues or talents. 
They have all been the artificers of their own fortune, 
and if chance and circumstances have concurred to 
their elevation, they have been such circumstances as 
are within the reach of every one. 

But in the government of one or a few, men can with 
difficulty emerge from the obscurity in which they are 
born, and if now and then we see examples of extra- 
ordinary elevation from the humble ranks of life, they 
are exceptions which attract notice and excite wonder 
by their rarity. By far the greater number who at- 
tain rank and power, and high station, owe it mainly 
to the accident of birth. This difference must give a 
powerful incentive to exertion, and it is exercise and 
exertion which are the chief sources of excellence. 

It is true that the character of our government 
has a tendency to give intellectual pursuits a parti- 
cular direction. They hold ont especial encourage- 
ment to the talents for public speaking, or for the duties 
of the politician and statesman, and to the arts of 
winning the public favor. But the disadvantage of 
this condition of things must be regarded as temporary, 
and not likely long to impede the other influences that 
have hitherto had so extensive and salutary an opera- 
tion. So long as the educated classes of our citizens 
are not more than sufficient to fill the learned profes- 
sions, and to supply the public offices, their intellectual 
culture will be directed that way which is likely best to 
qualify them for those dignified duties. But the num- 
ber of educated and cultivated minds is rapidly advan- 
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cing, and the excess, will, whether it be by way of at- 
taining a high accomplishment, of finding relief from 
ennui, or of earning a livelihood, devote their leisure 
exclusively to literature, and thus become the Johnsons 
and the Goldsmiths, the Southeys and the Scotts, the 
Campbells and the Byrons of America. 

It may be set down as a maxim that the more free 
and popular a government is, the stronger is the influ- 
ence of popular esteem and popular applause. The 
greater power of the people gives a higher value and a 
greater dignity to its approbation. Where men ac- 
knowledge no sovereign but his fellow-men, in their 
corporate capacity, they become the dispenser of public 
honors of all kinds, and their favor bestows the laurel 
not only on the warrior’s, but also on the poet’s brow. 
Their huzzas cheer and reward the victories of a Perry 
or a Decatur—a Jackson or a Scorr—but they also 
stimulate the intellectual efforts of an Irvine or a Cooper 
—a Pinckney or a Wesster—a Ranvo.ruoraCuay. 
Fame is valued according to the number and force of the 
voices that speak through her trump, and they are never 
so numerous or so loud as where all are disposed to 
speak, and every one is free to utter what he thinks. 

Here then we find the powerful incentive of public 
praise, which gives to the object of it, assurance of the 
esteem of his fellow men; the potent influence of 
which once made a garland of oak preferred by the high- 
minded victor to a crown of gold; which is at once 
the cheapest and richest reward of public virtue; which 
isall, next to asense of duty, that stimulated Wasuine- 
TON, the pride of America, and the admiration of the 
world. 

There is moreover an unseen influence which free 
institutions possess, of imparting force and vigor to every 
pursuit in which its citizens engage whether it be in 
amassing wealth, or acquiring glory, whether they en- 
gage in the pursuits of commerce or of war—of specu- 
lation or of literature and science. They are likely to 
be less unduly biassed by the dicta of their preceptors ; 
to be less trammelled by the tyranny of custom—to be 
more bold, fearless, and adventurous—more pliant and 
accor modating to uncontrollable circumstances. We see 
this manifested in various ways. What merchants or 
navigators exhibit the same vigorous daring enterprise 
as ours? What explorers of the wilderness? Where 
has sagacious industry achieved so much in the way of 
canals, and railroads, and bridges? A\ll this indicates 
extraordinary mental activity and energy of purpose, 
which will assuredly one day produce the same salutary 
effects in letters that it has already achieved in arts and 
arms. 

But there is another cause of improvement to be 
found in the character of our government, the influence 
of which is not yet fully felt. By reason of the sepa- 
ration of the States, the spirit of emulation, that exerts 
so propitious an influence on the character of a people, 
may be expected to be particularly active here. Need 
I remind you that those nations which have been most 
conspicuous and illustrious have all felt the force of na- 
tional emulation? France and England owe much of 
their success in letters, arts, and arms to the rivalship of 
more than two centuries. Even the division of Great 
Britain between the English and Scotch, has had a sen- 
sible effect ; though ever since the union, it has been the 
sentiment of generous emulation that has animated 
them, rather than a rivalship inflamed by anger and 
hatred. It was this spirit among the little Grecian 
states which kept their faculties ever on the stretch, 
and goaded them on in the pursuit of excellence, not 
only in arms, but also in literature, the fine arts, and 
philosophy, until the most successful of them far trans- 
cended the other portions of the world; and in some de- 
partments of skill have never yet found their equals 
among the thousands of millions that have lived after 
them. 

It is partly to the greater force which this desire of 
superiority exercises in a large city, that it has always 
been found the most favorable theatre for genius and 
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talents of every kind. Here competitors in every pro- 
fession and pursuit are placed side by side, and their 
respective merits being so accurately measured and 
compared, the rival candidates are urged to redouble 
their exertion for superiority. We know the force of 
this principle in juvenile instruction, and while men ma 
populous city are like children in a public school, those 
who are dispersed over the country may be compared to 
the children who are instructed at home. 

This principle of emulation must always exert more 
influence among the American people from their being 
distributed into separate States, having their govern- 
ments, laws and institutions independent of each other ; 
and the more distinct are their interests, the more con- 
trasted their general character, the stronger is this spirit 
likely tobe. Hence the dissimilarity between the Nor- 
thern and the Southern States, if it occasionally give 
rise to some illiberal and inconvenient prejudices, is also 
productive of this good effect. And though it has hith- 
erto shown itself principally in efforts to obtain the power 
and patronage of the general government, or in jealousy 
and disappointment at not having obtained them, it 
may hereafter also manifest itself in literary rivalship. 
Of this we have already seen some symptoms, in the re- 
views and magazines. We also occasionally see signs of 
it between New York and Philadelphia, and between 
Boston and New York. The West, the ardent, gene- 
rous West, also shows its ambition to excel, and that af- 
fords a sure presage of excellence. We there behold a 
boldness, a freedom from the dominion of habits and pre- 
judices that is most auspicious to’originality ; and there, 
if any where, we may expect in time to. see new modes of 
administering pleasure or interest to the intellectual 
tastes of mankind. 

These circumstances of our political and social condi- 
tion may therefore be expected to continue their benig- 
nant influence on the advancement of letters and sci- 
ence in the United States; and it only remains for us 
now to notice the modes by which we may best encour- 
age and assist that influence. 

We should, in the first place, do all in our power to 
advance the cause of education, both in its elementary, 
and more difficult branches of knowledge. The seed 
that is sown in the humblest country school, if it chance 
to fall on a fruitful soil, may shoot up into luxuriance 
and become the lordly oak, the pride of the forest. But 
in general, the distinguished man of civilized society is 
so much the creature of artificial culture, he is like the 
same oak inacity. It has been planted there, and its 
size and growth have been in_ proportion to the care 
with which it has been nurtured, until it could support 
itself by its own inherent vigor. We ought then to 
be unsparing in our efforts to provide adequate schools, 
academies, and colleges: to endow them liberally ; 
and to improve their internal economy, regulations, 
and discipline, to the utmost. The nation seems now 
fully sensible of the importance of juvenile instruction, 
The number of schools and colleges has been great! 
multiplied within a few years, but I fear-that their 
character has not advanced in the same proportion as 
their number, 

Associations such as that it is now my pleasure to 
address, should be multiplied and be supported with 
untiring zeal. All such institutions concur to introduce 
a literary spirit, to a ye it a wider diffusion and a more 
vigorous growth. ‘This spirit is the more to be cher- 
ished, as affording the best counteraction to the love of 
gain, if it is likely to prove stronger in a democracy, as 
has been supposed, than in those governments in which 
there are privileged orders of men. 

We should also encourage public libraries and library 
companies, which will at once favor a taste for reading 
and afford the means of gratifying it. Nor ought we to 
neglect female education, since it devolves on the 
mother to give the first direction to the childs 
thoughts and acts. I have come to the conclusion, 
from no very slight or hasty course of observation, 
that more distinguished men owe the impetus which 





has made them what they are, to their mothers, than 
to their fathers. 

A disposition to encourage domestic literature must 
aiso have a good effect. It must be recollected that the 
American writer, laboring under the disadvantages that 
have been mentioned, is placed in competition with the 
writers of a nation that are second to those of no other 
on the globe ; and that the consciousness of this disad- 
vantage is calculated to repress and dispirit the efforts 
of the native author. 

Let us constain!y bear in mind, gentlemen, that, next 
to a character for virtue and integrity, we should be 
most ambitious.of obtaining one for letters. This isa 
higher glory than distinction in wealth, power, or arms. 
For 

‘The beings of the mind, are not of clay ; 
Essentially immortal, oar grate 


And multiply in us a brighter ray, 
And more beloved existence.”* 


Let us remember too, that a taste for literature and 
science, besides what it has done for the well-being of 
society, affords to individuals the best security against 
vicious and invmoral habits; and that it is essential to 
the preservation of civil liberty: that for a people to be 
capable of administering their own affairs wisely, they 
must be well instructed. They must understand the 
elementary principles of government, of legislation, and 
political economy ; must be well acquainted with the 
human character, and be able to distinguish between 
their real and their pretended friends, through all the 
disguises which crafty ambition or love of gain ma 
throw around them. We are then urged to the intel- 
lectual improvement of the people, whether we regard 
the happiness, the safety, or the dignity of the nation. 

The votary of literature in our country has indeed 
much to stimulate his efforts. There are some who now 
hear me, who may live to see the population of these 
states amount to some 50 or 60 millions; and in 25 years 
afterwards, they will reach 100 millions without having 
as dense a population as there is at this time in Massa- 
chusetts. With so numerous a people, all speaking the 
same language, ard agreeing in the great fundamental 
principles of religion, morals and government; but 
having endless diversities of manners, habits, usages 
and institutions, what a field is presented for the suc- 
cessful cultivator of English literature! The writer of 
the next generation, who is so fortunate as to win the 
public favor, will, besides hearing his name re-echoed 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from Hudson’s Bay to 
the Mexican Gulf, have a greater number of readers 
than are now living on the habitable globe, His gains, 
if gain should be his object, will be as much greater 
than Byron’s or Scott’s, as theirs were greater than 
those of their predecessors. And though minds best 
qualified to delight the world by the productions of 
their genius, may find their highest reward in the glory 
they acquire, yet even they will see, in the extensive 
sale and circulation of their works, the surest indications 
of that glory. 

In consequence of the great multiplication of books, 
all over Europe, within the last forty or fifty years, and 
their continued further increase, it has n appre- 
hended by some that literature must eventually suffer 
a decline. They say that if books thus go on increas- 
ing, it will be impossible for any one reader, however 
diligent, to read them all; and that the conviction of 
this fact will rtionally discourage men from wri- 
ting, or from qualifying themselves to write ; and that 
literature may thus, like the Roman vestal, be buried: 
under the wealth she had too eagerly coveted. 

But the very hypothesis, in assuming that further 
productions of intellect will be checked by the redun- 
dancy of previous productions, supposes that conse- 
quence of the evil which will effectually bring its 
remedy, which is a diminution of the supply until it is 
level with the demand, Such a redundancy, when it is 
felt, may indeed have the effect of discouraging trivial, 
or second rate productions, It may also call into exist- 
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ence new and strange creations of a misapplied inge- 
nuity, by way of provocative to man’s incessant craving 
for novelty, but it cando no more. The means of com- 
municating instruction, or interest, or delight, to the 
minds of others, are as exhaustless as is the desire to 
receive them, and by far the larger part of these means 
every generation has to provide for itself. It is true 
that, so far as concerns human passions and feelings, or 
the beauties of scenery, or poetical imagery, there are 
natural limits, and the best part of the stock may be 
preoccupied, or nearly so ; but even these may be served 
up again in a form, which when modified by the ruling 
taste of the day, may not only seem to have the recom- 
mendation of novelty, but give more lively pleasure 
than pictures of the same natural features, painted ac- 
cording to the taste of other times. It is with language 
as with dress, though the materials are the same as 
they were centuries ago, silk, cotton and wool, feathers 
and flowers, gold, diamonds and pearl, yet the diversi- 
fied modes in which they can be combined, are infinite ; 
and though the belles of the present day may now and 
then seem to tread in the steps of their grandmothers, 
it will generally be found, on a closer inspection, that 
there is some important modification of the ancient 
prototype; and that, at all events it has, to the eyes for 
which it was intended,the- charm of novelty, so as to 
make each succeeding generation manifest the same 
lively sensibility to ornament, and the same exquisite 
taste in gratifying it, as when Belinda was thus exhi- 
bited at her toilet more than 120 years since : 


** And now, unveiled, ihe toilet stands display’d, 
Each silver vaee in mystic order laid, 
First rob’d in white, the nymph intent adores, 
With head uncover’d, the cosmetic powers. 
A heavenly image in the glass appears, 
To that she bends, to that her eyes she rears! 
Th’ inferior priestess, at her altar’s side, 
Trembling, begins the sacred rites of pride. 
Unnumbered treasures ope at once, and here 
The various open of the world appear ; 
From each she nicely culls with curious toil, 
And decks the Lega with the glittering spoil. 
This casket India’s glowing gems unlocks, 
And all Arabia breathes from yonder box. 
The tortoise here and elephant unite, 
Transform’d to combs, the speckled and the white ; 
Here files of pins extend their shining rows, 
Puffs, powder, patches, bibles, billet-doux. 
Now awful beauty puts on all its arms,” &e. 


As to science, that is, and must ever be, continually 
aw: and every new discovery seems but the pro- 
i rent of many more. It forms a new stem from 
which spring numerous ramifications, each of which 
branches out again, and thus leads to new facts and new 
laws of matter. The fear then is utterly groundless, 
that there can be any necessary check to intellectual 
activity, either in the class of ‘writers or readers. And 
as to the supposed influence of the multiplicity of books, 
or the character of subsequent works in encouraging 
quaintness, affectation, or licentious novelty, we must 
trust to the natural growth of good taste for the pre- 
vention or correction of this evil. To resume my former 
illustration, the same danger might seem to exist as 
to dress ; and yet it has been steadily advancing for the 
last fifty years towards simplicity, and losing much of 
the very forced and artificial character it formerly as- 
sumed. 

I had intended, Mr. President, to have said something 
in behalf of cultivating cLassicaL LEARNING, as the best 
means of forming a good taste, and as affording the 
most improving exercise to the mental faculties; and 
also to have dwelt on the advantages of stmpLiciTy in 
writing and, speaking; but the unexpected length to 
which this discourse has been already extended, forbids 
me from further tasking your patience. 

On'the whole then, the prospects before us, gentle- 
men, are no less brilliant and grand in our literature, 
than in national rower and opulence, if we are only 
true to ourselves ; and the sun of civilization, which has 


‘vords, will, when it has completed its cirele round the 


earth, by traversing the American continent, be found 
to have still increased in splendor, in its course; and 
as it shone more brightly in Greece and Rome, than it 
had done in Asia; and in England and France, than in 
Rome or Greece—so, if the auguries do not prove 
deceitful, its progressive brightness will continue with 
us, and when it shall be setting to Europe, it will here in 
its meridian,* beam with an effulgence that the world 
has never yet witnessed. 


* Some of our readers may not know, that when it is sunset 
at London or Paris, it is noon on the Mississippi.— Editer. 





THE FORESTER’S SERENADE. 


Awake! gentle dreamer, and hide thee with me, 
Where ‘he free and the fearless dwell ; 

A sylvan home is waiting for thee, 

Deep, deep in the shade of the dark waving tree, 
That hangs o’er the Forester’s dell. 


There linger the hours of beautiful bloom, 
And when the gay Summer is past, 

*Neath the angry clouds of Winter’s gloom, 

Still smile we, my love, though our leafless home 
May shake with the terrible blast. 


And softly, and sweetly, at Eve’s silent hours, 
When earth seems fading away, 

A holy calm, from heaven's fair bowers, 

Shall brightly shadow that sleep of our’s, 
With visions too pure for day. 


Oh come !—'tis the moment when all things are still, 
Save the leaves on the trembling trees, 

Or the plaintive wail of the lone whip-poor-will, 

Or the moan of the stream, as it winds round the hill, 
Or the voice of the murmuring breeze. 


Why linger, my love?—the glorious stars 

Are glistening brightly for thee— 
Tho’ the moon rides high, and the night slowly wears, 
Yet tarry we not till morning appears— 

In shadow and silence we flee. 


Thro’ yonder wild mazes together we’ll stray, 
Where the wolf and fierce panther roam, . 

Ere the skies grow light with opening day, 

O’er mountain and valley away—let’s away— 
Far, far, to the Forester’s home. 





LEXICOGRAPHIC ACUMEN. 


In Johnson’s Dictionary is this article: “Curmudgeon, 
a vicious way of pronouncing ceur mechant—An un- 
known correspondent.” By the last three words John- 
son acknowledges his obligation to an anonymous writer 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine—but Ash copied the word 
into his Dictionary thus: “Curmudgeon—from the 





been travelling to the west, as far back as history re- 
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French ceur, unknown, and mechant, correspondent.” 
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JOURNAL 


OF A TRIP TO THE MOUNTAINS, CAVES AND SPRINGS 


OF VIRGINIA. 
By a New-Englander.* 
To Cuartes E. Suerman, Esq., of Mobile, Ala. 


These fragments of a Diary, kept during a tour made in his 
society, are respectfully and affectionately inscribed, by his 
friend and fellow-traveller, THE AUTHOR. 





Virginia! YetIl own 
I love thee still, although no son of thine! 
For I have climbed thy mountains, not alone,— 
And made the wonders of thy vallies mine ; 
Finding, from morning’s dawn till day’s decline, 
Some marvel yet unmarked,—some peak, whose throne 
Was loftier,—girt with mist, and crowned with pine: 
Some deep and rugged glen, with copse o’ergrown,— 
The birth of some sweet valley, or the line 
Traced by some silver stream that murmurs lone : 
Or the dark cave, where hidden crystals shine, 
Or the wild arch, across the blue sky thrown. 
+ * * * * * 
* * * * * ¥ Wilde. 


CHAPTER I. 


Locomotive from Boston to Providence—Railroads and rail- 
ings—Sleepers in Steamboats--New York, New Jersey, and 
Philadelphia-—Judge Marshall—-Baltimore—-Page’s—-Rip- 
Raps—-Hampton Roads—James River-—Steamboat Racing-- 
Arrival at Richmond. 


Steamboat President, July 8, 1835. 


Your correspondent is a quiet man and hates a fuss, 
or he would hardly have composure enough to sit down 
so quietly and collectedly, as he is now doing, to write 
you an account of himself, considering the traveller’s 
disappointment to which he has been doomed. He 
thought, and experience had taught him that he was 
right in the conjecture, that to take a trip to New York 
in the good “ President, Bunker,” was the very reali- 
zation of all that is comfortable in the way of tra- 
velling ; so starting from the city of notions by the 
‘“ Whistler” locomotive, and shooting over the forty 
intervening miles between that and its sister city, at 
the rate of five and twenty miles an hour, he marched 
up to the gentlemanly clerk of the said steamer, to 
secure a good berth in which to stretch his invalid limbs 
while going round that most lovely of capes, Point 
Judith. But by some misunderstanding, a disappoint- 


* This Journal is made up from a series of letters, written in 
1835, for some of the northern papers, which at the time attrac- 
ted some attention, not only at the north, but in other parts of 
the country. There had at that time been little said, and less 
written, in relation to the now more generally known watering 
places, which these letters describe ; and to that cause, rather 
than to any merit discernible in their composition, was to be 
attributed the interest at first so generally taken in them. It is 
at the suggestion of a friend who was induced to try the virtues 
of the Virginia waters, by the descriptions of their qualities 
set forth in these ephemeral letters, and who experienced a per- 
fect cure of his complaints by doing so, that they are now em- 
bodied in this form. If they shall induce a single additional 
cure of any of those numerous “ills that flesh is heir to,’’ the 
writer will not regret the toil of editing them anew. 


ment arising out of the detention of the other boats 
Providence was filled with hordes of applicants, who, 
unfortunately, had taken up all the state-rooms, berths, 
settees, cots and pegs, on which a poor wight could sleep, 
lie or hang. This wasa damper. Ma’am Judy was 
weathered by your unlucky friend in a recumbent pos- 
ture, upon “the soft side of a pine board,” and his 
rheumatic bones had to suffer racking in an out of the 
way hole, away forward, which they call the saloon- 
cabin. 

From Boston to Canton, we came along in a fine 
easy car, in which we could sit or stand as we pleased, 
and the seats in which were made as is usual in coaches, 
width-wise and very comfortable. At Canton we took 
to our feet, to go down and up a deep valley, over 
which a most splendid viaduct of massy granite is in 
the progress of erection, an ingenious and stupendous 
work indeed. We then got intoa long jolting omnibus- 
looking car, in which we rode side-wise, and although 
we went over the road rapidly, the noise of this crab- 
like mode of progression materially marred the pleasure 
of the thing. However we finished our journey at last, 
so far as rails (and I suppose you hope as far as railing 
also,) are concerned,*—and here am I, at table, between 
the jingling of champagne glasses on one side, and the 
rattling of dice on the other, as a whist party anda 
pair of backgammon players are amusing themselves 
at their respective games. Whata love of excitement 
is suddenly contracted upon coming on board a steam- 
boat! People in such a predicament seem to think they 
shall die of ennui, if a source of amusement is not im- 
mediatsly opened to them, so soon as they place their 
feet on board. 

I have been taking a stroll round the boat, to see 
how the land lies, what way we are making, what the 
weather is, and who, if any body, had stolen my birth. 
We are half way to New York, are going at the rate 
of thirteen miles an hour, the night is cloudy but mild, 
and the steward and I turned a big bully of a fellow 
out of my narrow accommodations in “ the saloon 
cabin.” Iam sure they were not worth stealing. My 
Hector showed fight, and now stands glowering at me 
like a chained mastiff. Cannot help it, my dear fel- 
low,—take my rheumatics and you may have my berth 
and welcome—and I'll sit up all night and scribble. 
He shogs off upon this fair proposal; it must have 
been convincing of his reason, and assuaging of his 
wrath. 

How queerly folk appear while asleep! I should not 
like to occupy one of those settees or cots as they call 
them, all conglomerated as they are into a dense mass; 
it is so disagreeable to have a half dozen waking stran- 
gers making game of your dreaming disclosures, as you 
lie there on your back, talking about your most private 
affairs, with as much sang froid as if you were but ex- 
changing the time of day with your hearers. And 
then how singularly people differ in their ideas of com- 
fort on these occasions! One twists a yellow bandanna_ 
round his head for a night cap, while another puts on 
the real thing, in the shape of a red silk bag, a white 
knit skull-cover, or a black velvet toupee. One fellow 
sleeps in his clothes like “my man John,” in the nur- 
sery song, who “went to bed with his trowsers on.” 


* This road is now finished, and in all its appartments is one 





Washington, July 4th, 1837. 


of the very best in the United States. 
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Another is very particular in arranging himself to rest, 
with all the minute particularity to the little observan- 
ces of the toilet in which he is so fond of indulging at 
home,—he places his watch and pocket-book under his 
pillow, folds away his coat smoothly, and puts his 
boots orderly under his “cot” in such wise as to keep 
them out of the reach of that shilling loving caitiff, 
John, who brings them all shining in the morning, and 
looks glowering if he gets not his awmous. One lies 
on his pillow as Nero reclined on his, laughing at the 
woes of the good citizens around him, who, as he grows 
merry and boisterous in his enjoyment of the varied 
scene before him, toss about as if on the rack to get 
one wink of sleep under his merciless inflictions: while 
another sneaks off quietly to bed, and from mere habit 
drops to sleep in despite of all the noise and bustle that 
surround him. The lucky berth-holders retire with a 
kind of dignified reserve to their respective places of 
comparative ease,—the aristocrats of the steamer,— 
while the deck passengers lie about on the luggage and 
freight, covered with old plaid cloaks, with carpet bags 
for pillows. Thus the Steamboat is but a map of busy 
life—and furnishes to the contemplative mind a lesson 
not unworthy of its study. 
* * e * & 
Steamboat Trenton, July 9. 

The warm weather is beginning to thaw people out 
from their wintc? quarters, and to set them in motion 
towards the North, South, East and West, for recrea- 
tion and health. ‘The steamboats, railroads, and public 
houses literally swarm with travellers, and all seem 
determined to make up for the lost time which the 
cruel cold weather has caused to hang so heavily on 
their hands. 

Arriving at New York this morning, and finding 
the city empty and hot, and the hotels full and incom- 
modious, I concluded to hasten onward, and accordingly 
took the steamer Swan, at seven o’clock, reached 
Amboy in the usual time, and proceeded at the leisure- 
ly pace of fifteen miles an hour upon the railroad, as 
far as Bordentown, where we again take steamboat. 
Pray tell me if the hot weather is any excuse for such 
tardiness in locomctive engines? Here was 1 flying over 
those Providence rails at the rate of five and twenty miles, 
but yesterday—voila! the difference! And now I am 
in the bragging vein, let me remark that the railroads 
from Boston, are incomparably superior to these Jersey 
ones. There is more care in the construction, the cars 
are far more commodious, and the whole is quite ano- 
ther affair, in every respect. I suppose there is no 
more perfect railroad in the country than that from 
Boston to Lowell, if indeed there be in the world. 

The general appearance of that part of New Jersey 
through which we journeyed this morning is by no 
means indicative of much susceptibility of cultivation. 
The soil is red and clayey,—and for the most part 
barren, on the track we traversed to-day. There are 
interspersed here and there, spots of something more 
promising in the way of farming and gardening,—but 
they are rare. The place of Joseph Bonaparte is the 
most elegant of any on this part of the route—but it 
struck me that it appeared to less advantage, and in 
worse condition than formerly. There evidently wants 
the careful, tasteful and interested supervision of the 
Proprietor. Near this, we were much gratified and 





refreshed by the reception of an abundance of ripe 
cherries and other fruit from the children that surround 
the cars at every stopping place, and earn their fips by 
these grateful dispensations, Fruit of all kinds is 
abundant and good here, and we are promised a pro- 
fusion of it in Philadelphia. 

The Delaware upon which I am now sailing, looks 
lovely, in this clear summer afternoon. The beautiful 
farm houses, country seats, and villages with which it 
is studded on each side, form a succession of picturesque 
landscapes, unrivalled by any which were presented 
during yesterday’s sail. At the pretty village of Bris- 
tol, we took in and landed passengers, and among 
several taken up at Burlington, a short distance lower 
down, were several good humored, jolly Dutchmen, 
and their brisk buxom frouws, going to carry the pro- 
duce of their gardens to Philadelphia. The former 
spoke not, but smoked their pipes in silent quietude, 
while the good women arranged their tidy baskets upon 
the deck, and sat down to watch them, and see the 
fashions. But the city of Brotherly Love is in sight, 
and [ must break off. 

Philadelphia, July 10. 

After being bandied about from pillar to post, from 
the United States to Head’s, from Head's to the Tre- 
mont (for they have a ‘‘ Tremont House” here too) and 
from thence to the Congress Hall, I at length obtained 
a room sufficiently large to hold my bed and myself, 
and learned to be thankful for even so much. The tra- 
velling mania has really begun to rage with a violence 
proportioned to its restraint hitherto. The city is filled 
with strangers, while its own citizens are fast deserting 
it. 

I cannot like Philadelphia. I have given it a fair 
trial, and many fair trials,—but I do not “ cotton to” 
its stiffness, its preciseness, its coldness, its cold water 
washings, its white wooden window shutters, its ever- 
lasting red brick walls, unrelieved by anything light or 
lively in the shape of Venitian blinds, verandahs, por- 
ticoes, porches, or piazzas. It looks very well on a 
printed plan, but it is a very odd city in reality. And 
then its narrow paved streets, innocent of McAdami- 
zation and gas light,* its thousands of watch boxes for 
people to break their heads against at every corner, and 
its toleration of that disgusting nuisance,—cigar-smok- 
ing, by men calling themselves gentlemen, in its streets 
at evening,—combine to render it far from delightful to 
me. Itis true, there are the United States Bank, the 
Mint, the Fair Mount Water Works, and the new Ex- 
change, to relieve all this sameness and monotony: but 
I am constrained to confess that I consider the constant 
self-gratulation and boasting of the Philadelphians up- 
on the score of these attractions as almost destructive 
of the pleasure to be derived from an examination of 
them. I hopeI am not too censorious. 

The melancholy news of Judge Marshall’s demise 
met me as I came from the steamboat yesterday. It is 
certainly a great event in our history. The loss of 
John Marshall is a public incident, and viewed aright 
is full of public interest. As the historian of Wash- 
ington, he is the historian of America,—as the presi- 
ding justice of the highest court in the United States 
during a long and most interesting period of its history, 


* This was in 1835, be it remembered. 
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he is to be considered as the father as well as the ad- 
ministrator of its jurisprudence. + * * 
Baltimore, July 11. 
After a very fine passage from Philadelphia in the 
noble steamers Robert Morris and George Washing- 
ton, and by the locomotive Virginia,—during which I 
may truly say I enjoyed the very first pure breath of 
real summer that has been vouchsafed to me as yet 
during this backward season; after a delightful sail 
upon the beautiful Delaware, a ride through a country 
looking more like a garden than any thing that has as 
yet greeted my eyes since I left New England,—and a 
charming trip down the Elk, and over Chesapeake Bay ; 
I arrived at “the City of ‘Monuments” at noon this day. 
My quarters are at Page’s, and I hope those of my 
readers, who intend to travel, will not forget a name, 
the remembrance of which will secure to them the best 
of accommodations when they visit Baltimore—the most 
gratifying attentions—and every comfort which can 
possibly be desired by the traveller. The city is hot, 
as other cities have been on my route—but not so full 
of strangers, at present. Many of the citizens who 
can afford to enjoy their “ otium cum dignitate,” are 
seeking the cooling breezes on the Eastern Shore, or 
have preceded your correspondent to the Hot Sulphur, 
or the White, Red, Yellow, Blue, and Salt Sulphur 
Springs of Virginia. They complain very much here 
of the backwardness of the season, of the failure of 
the crops, the badness of the grain, and the necessity 
of coal fires (sometimes) at night. So you see you 
‘“‘down-easters” have nothing to complain of in the 
way of partiality against “our good mother nature.” 
July 12. 
The first thing that particularly struck me upon 
walking through the streets of this city, was the fre- 
quency with which I met ruins of buildings by fire. 
Here lie strewed the displaced stones of one edifice 
that lately towered aloft in all the beauty of perfect 
architectural proportion; there smoulder the scarcely 
exhausted cinders of a more recent conflagration. Many 
of these wrecks are fast disappearing, and giving place 
to new and modern structures—but still enough remain 
to bear melancholy witness to the ravages of the ruth- 
less incendiaries. While I was thus musing, at night- 
fall, over the ruins of former beauty and elegance, the 
cry of fire was raised, and soon the engines and the 
hose carriages, boys, men, and horses, were rattling 
and tramping along the streets, over which the moon 
was justrising. ‘Thescene, though startling, appeared 
to be looked upon, by all but the firemen, as an affair 
of every day occurrence, and of hardly sufficient im- 
portance to deserve more than a passing glance—while 
the firemen did not dash along with their engines with 
all that impetuousness and enthusiastic defiance of fa- 
tigue and danger, which are generally noticeable in 
such cases. This no doubt arose from the actual com- 
monness of these alarms in Baltimore of late: a melan- 
choly thought, but I am inclined to think it is the only 
true solution of the rare apathy which seemed to per- 
vade the whole of this devoted city upon the oceasion 
referred to. I believe the fire was gotten under without 
difficulty. 
They are digging a cellar, over which to lay the 
foundation of a new Custom House here—and have 
opened a constantly flowing spring of water, which 





they are endeavoring now, night and day, to pump dry. 
Uncle Sam is employing a multitude of honest Irish- 
men to perform this labor, equal in difficulty to that of 
the Danaides. Last night there was nothing heard all 
over this part of the city, but pump, pump—pump» 
pump—pump, pump—incessantly from sunset to cock- 
crowing; occasionally relieved by the chanting of some 
of those sweet Irish ballads, which, sung in chorus at 
Donnybrook Fair, or at the Cove of Cork, would 
doubtless have been received with unbounded applause, 
and enccred into the bargain. But they were not so 
welcome to the tired traveller, whose windows being 
open on account of the heat, drank in the dulcet sounds 
with very much the same effect upon the feelings of the 
would-be slumberer within, as would have been pro- 
duced by a concert of cats, or the ululations of a con- 
vocation of owls. As I write, the pumps are still audi- 
ble, and give promise of a repetition of my night's de- 
lights. 

The business of Baltimore strikes me as on the in- 
crease. There are tokens of improvement visible in 
every part of the city. Real estate, if certain opera- 
tions which have casually come to my knowledge are 
to be relied upon as tests, is improving every day. 
Many new structures are in the progress of erection, 
and there is a decided air of business enterprise per- 
vading the city. They laugh at the late Canton ex- 
citement in the northern cities, and describe it as mere 
mid-summer madness. There is no very lively expec- 
tation here, that Baltimore is very soon to be eclipsed 
by the great city of Canton !* 

July 13. 

It is very amusing to sit at a large public table— 
unknown and unknowing,—and to watch the progress 
of ‘events during that great festive occasion,—a dinner 
at an ordinary. The gowrmanderie, the epicurianism, 
the Apician smacking of the lips over a new and rare 
tit-bit, are to me far less striking and full of moral than 
the gusto displayed upon these occasions by the critics 
in wines. I was much moved to these reflections by the 
course of incidents at Page’s ordinary to-day. Mr. P. 
himself, a pleasant, gentlemanly, attentive host, sits at 
the head of his own table, and in a very elegant and 
genteel manner does its honors. But he is the unfortu- 
nate butt at which every body else levels a glass, and a 
challenge to a trial of “ the very best of wine” he ever 
drank. Every sample is “the very best,”—and the po- 
lite host sips here a drop of claret, and there a drop of 
hock,—swallows now a glass of champagne,—and 
now a bumper of burgundy,—with one, tastes sherry, 
and with another, Madeira—until at length it seems to 
me, he must have lost the taste of all, by tasting so 
many. The game goes on among all the other guests 
at the same time—and by the time the cloth is removed, 
there is one general guzzle, all round the board. What 
a ridiculous custom! I have seen pretenders to a very 
accurate taste in, and judgment of wines, most egregi- 
ously hoaxed by the waggishly disposed. A great 
lover of the juice of the grape, who pretended to be 
a great connoisseur in the matter, and who invariably 
smelt, and sipped, and looked with one eye through the 
up-raised glass, as he held it between his optic and the 
light, I once saw taken in this way, by the substitute of 


* Canton is still in statu quo. 1938. 
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a very fine claret for a low-priced, inferior article, which 
he was drinking. His own was pronounced far supe- 
rior so long as it was thought to be the more expensive 
wine. But when the fact came out that the substituted 
article was worth eight or ten times as much money as 
the other at the vintner’s, the critic was fain to shelter 
himself behind the plea of having lost his taste by rea- 
son of a very bad cold! “Of all the cants in this 
canting world, the cant of criticism,” says the satirist, 
“is the worst,” and of all criticism, methinks, the criti- 
cism of gourmanderie is the most absurd. There is a 
gentleman at this table who seems to be a general puffer 
of every dish that comes upon it, from the soup to the 
desert. He must be a proprietor, or part owner, or 
perhaps he gets his dinners gratis, for this sort of 
duty, which he so faithfully discharges every day. 
Splendid soup, charming chickens, delightful ducks, 
delicious hams, fine puddings, rich pastry, nice straw- 
berries, uncommon sweet butter, prime cheese, and un- 
rivalled wines! are epithets constantly issuing from his 
mouth—as if no one else at the table could discern its 
luxuries but himself. How inferior is this kind of am- 
bition in a full-grown man—to keep a biil of fare at his 
fingers’ ends,—a vintner’s invoice registered in his me- 
mory, and the tang of wines on the tip of his tongue! 
To be proud of knowing and calling all the tavern-ser- 
vants by name,—-to criticise cooking, and “ chronicle 
small beer.” 

I have been to see the lions of Baltimore this after- 
noon, The Washington monument stands on the 
summit of a hill at the upper part of the city, a tall 
white column of marble, surmounted by a statue of the 
venerable sage to whose memory it is erected. I did 
not ascend to its summit, for lam going to, not return- 
ing from the Springs. ‘The monument commemorating 
the names and bravery of the officers and men who fell 
at the battle of North Point, and the bombardment of 
Fort McHenry, in 1814, is certainly a beautiful struc- 
ture. It is by Capellano, and was erected in 1820. Its 
situation is central, and its execution tasteful, appropri- 
ate and elegant. I walked all around it,—studied its 
relievos,—read the names of the fallen soldiers,—ad- 
mired the fierceness of the griffins, without clearly 
comprehending what they had to do there, and came 
away with the reflection that Baltimore had indeed 
done more to perpetuate the memory of our two wars 
than any other city in the Union. I next went to view 
the far-famed Catholic Cathedral. I had always 
imagined it to be a most splendid building externally as 
well as internally: but I was disappointed. Its exteri- 
or has too much filagree and composition work about 
it. Indeed, that is a fault with most of the public 
buildings of Baltimore. I was unsuccessful in my at- 
tempt to view the interior of this church, being told that 
it was the hour of “confession,” and that that service 
was then performing within. 

The private houses of Baltimore are neat, commo- 
dious, well built, and many of them expensive: but 
there is not one splendid dwelling in the city, that I 
have yet seen: I mean of the stamp of the Beacon street 
houses, in Boston, and those in Lafayette and Waverly 
places in New York, They are built of handsome 
brick, sometimes with, but oftener without blinds or 
shutters of any kind on the outside, and many of them 
with the purest white marble door steps and posts, 





which are kept as clean and polished as if they were a 
portion of the interior of the mansion. There isa great 
deal of taste displayed here in equipage,—there being 
but few coaches in the streets, with the usual retinue of 
liveried coachmen and footmen,—a thing supremely ri- 
diculous in our country,—but many tasteful and elegant 
barouches, phaetons, curricles and gigs, of beautiful 
construction,—as often driven by the owner, as by a 
servant. ‘The manners of the mass of the Baltimore 
population are in the highest degree civil and respectful 
to strangers,—I do not mean upon acquaintance, mere- 
ly—that of course: but such manners seem to pervade 
the whole city,—the people being uniformly obliging, 
orderly, attentive and quiet. There is much elegance 
of style observable in the private establishments of the 
citizens of Baltimore,—more, I should think, as a gene- 
ral remark, than in other cities—-and their hospitality is 
boundless. * * * * * 
Off the Rip Raps, July 14. 

Here we are, on board the good steamer ‘‘ Kentucky,” 
passing Fort Monroe at a fine rate, and distancing the 
“ Columbus,” in which we came very pleasantly from 
Baltimore yesterday: She has just put us on board 
this boat, and is herself going to Norfolk, while we 
pursue our way to Richmond. The “Kentucky” is a 
swift boat, and belongs to the established line between 
Baltimore and Richmond ; but there is a competitor, 
dignified with the appellation of “ ‘Thomas Jefferson,” 
which has just been put upon this route by an opposi- 
tion company, that is now nearly abreast of our boat 
and gaining rapidly upon us. Of course we are pass- 
ing Old Point Comfort in great style ; three steamboats 
of the first class being within hailing distance of each 
other. 

This is the day appointed by the President of the 
United States, at the request of the officer in command, 
for a grand review of the troops and inspection of the 
garrison at this point. It is now about 8 o’clock, A. M. 
and the parade, | learn, is to begin at 10. Of course we 
shall see nothing of the show. There is to be target firing 
from the fort. It is by no means to be wondered at that 
the old gentleman prefers Old Point Comfort as his 
summer residence ; for a more beautiful locality does 
not exist, I verily believe, in our country. We were 
all yesterday afternoon sailing over Chesapeake Bay, 
and saw little to interest or amuse us, though the night 
on the waters was quiet, serene and mild. But we 
were richly repaid for the monotony of the scenes 
through which we passed yesterday by the glorious 
view that burst upon us as we looked from the upper 
deck of our boat, this morning. The sun was shining 
brightly,--the waves were brilliantly illustrated by his 
beams, and danced gaily under their sparkling influence. 
The porpoises were gambolling in the clear light, and, 
fearless of our approach, seemed to greet us amid their 
frolic play, as they surrounded our prow in shoals. 
Two gallant boats, both well stored with passengers, 
are gradually nearing us,—and now we are all three 
abreast. Passengers going to Norfolk are transferred, 
the utmost regularity being observed,—the boats arc 
again sundered, and each goes on its several way at 
full speed. We pass between two garrisoned points: 
that on our left is an artificial island of sunken stone, 
upon which there is, in the progress of erection, a strong 
fortification defending this important approach to Nor- 
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folk and Richmond, in conjunction with that point on 
our right, on which stands fort Monroe, and over whose 
batteries floats the proud ensign of our country. 
These two forts secure the impregnability (by the sea- 
ward enemy at least,) of those cities. * * * * * 


James River, 12 o’clock, M. 

We are now beginning to see the beauties of oppo- 
sition lines in travelling. The “ Thomas Jefferson,” 
having dropped behind to leave some passengers at one 
of the thousand little landing places that are continual- 
ly occurring from the Roads up James River, has given 
us an opportunity of coming up with her, and Captain 
Chapman of the “ Kentucky ” is fast raising his steam 
and our fears, as the Strife of speed waxes warmer. 
The “ Thomas Jefferson” shows fair play, and although 
she knows that we can keep ahead, yet she sees that it 
is by but small odds, and her backers have bragged that 
she can beat the “ Kentucky ” ten miles in the trip. 
Of course she is nettled at our holding her a pretty 
equal pull; and as she nears us, our helmsman keeps 
steadily in the mid-channel. The enemy turns,—her 
Captain is crazy,—she is crossing our bows! Every 
foot on our decks is set; every breath drawn; every 
voice hushed, in apprehension of certain concussion. 
The stern of our opponent clears our bows by a single 
inch—but only by the noble and praiseworthy forbear- 
ance of our Captain, who, rather than endanger the 
lives of those on board the “ Jefferson,” stopped both 
his engines, as the foolish infatuation of the opposing 
Commander seemed securing for him and his passengers 
a dreadful fate. Thus sheclears the “ Kentucky,” and 
runs stern-foremost towards our left, and drops far be- 
hind. She must have touched the bottom, as she has 
lost way considerably, and is vainly endeavoring to get 
up with us once more. Whatever may be the compa- 
rative speed of the two boats—of this truth the proprie- 
tors of the line running the “ Thomas Jefferson ” should 
hereafter enjoy the full benefit—that there is less dan- 
ger tolife and limb incurred by passengers in the old line. 
James River presents the traveller with but very few 
objects of interest. Its waters are turbid and reddish, 
and run in a broad full stream between shores of beech 
and birch, with here and there a pleasant plantation in- 
terspersed. ‘There is no such thing here as a division 
of that part of the State lying in the interior country, 
into the innumerable small villages and towns into 
which the northern States are subdivided. Jamestown, 
somewhat noted in the old history of this country, is 
now but a landing place for passengers to Williamsburg. 
A hut or two, and the ruins of a brick church, the first 
ever built in Virginia, alone designate the locale. This 
ruin is really quite picturesque: trees have grown up to 
a great height on the site of the aisles ; and a small rem- 
nant of the tower evergrown with ivy, alone marks the 
worshipping place of the earliest settlers of Virginia. 

We arrived at Richmond at sunset, and took lodgings 


at the Eagle. 





HERETICAL BEASTS. 


In the “Erotemata de malis ac bonis libris,” of Father 
Raynaud is an ‘ Alphabetical Catalogue of the names 


of Beasts by which the Fathers characterized the here- 
tics.’ 





THE GOVERNESS. 


BY THE AUTHORESS OF THE ‘ CURSE.” 


** Yet less of sorrow than of pride was there.”’ 
Byron. 


‘* Ah little will the lip reveal 
Of all the burning heart can feel.’ 


L. E. Le 


Extract of a letter from Mrs. Mathews to Mrs. Somers. 


“ You would oblige me very much, my dear Louisa, 
if you would procure a teacher for my children. I 
should prefer a lady, on account of my loneliness since 
the death of my husband. I should wish her to be very 
accomplished, of course; to be a perfect musician, and 
a good French scholar; also a graceful dancer, for in 
this out of the way place, it is impossible to procure a 
teacher of that delightful art. The minor branches, 
such as grammar, philosophy, &c. of course, she must 
be qualified to teach. She must be perfectly good 
tempered, and always ready to read to me, and bear 
me company when not engaged with the children ; they, 
poor little dears, have been used to so much indulgence, 
that a cross governess would never suit them. If you 
can find such a person as I have described, pray en- 
gage her tocome tome. The terms I leave to your- 
self, though as there will be only three scholars, | should 
not think they ought to be very extravagant.” 

Mrs. Somers read aloud the above extract from a 
letter she held in her hand, to a young fair girl, dressed 
in deep mourning, who was seated beside her. 

“ Since you will leave me, my dear Constance,” she 
continued, “I do not know of any situation that would 
suit you so well. I should prefer your living in a pri- 
vate family as governess, to being an assistant in a 
public seminary. I think you will like it much better.” 

Thus spoke Mrs. Somers, to Constance Beverly, a 
young orphan, whose father had died a short time 
before, and left his only child dependant on the cold 
charities of the world. Until the death of Mr. Beverly, 
his daughter was considered an heiress; when his es- 
tate was wound up, she was penniless, In her distress, 
an old friend of her mother stepped forward and offered 
a home to the afflicted girl. 

Possessing great independence of character, and an 
education which she knew would enable her to gain her 
own subsistence, Miss Beverly had resolved to leave the 
friend by whom she had been received, so soon as she 
could obtain a situation which suited her views. When 
she mentioned her determination to her kind protect- 
ress, it was opposed with ardor, but finding Constance 
resolute, Mrs. Somers was compelled to yield an un- 
willing consent. 

“ Mrs. Mathews was one of my early acquaintances, 
for friend I can scarcely call her,” continued Mrs. 
Somers. “Owing to a distant connexion, we were 
thrown much together in youth, and thus a sort of in- 
timacy sprung up between us, though there was little 
congeniality in either our dispositions or pursuits. Ca- 
roline is not such a woman as will suit you, my dear, 
with your fine taste and cultivated manners; but that 
is a matter of little importance ; you are to teach her 
children, not herself. I have the utmost confidence in 
her good feelings, or I would not intrust you to her. 
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She is a woman who has managed to appear well in the 
world, without the advantages of education, or early 
intercourse with good society. A spoiled child, and a 
fortune, she married young, and returned to her native 
state as ignorant as when she left it to receive the 
advantage of a year’s polishing in one of our eastern 
seminaries. I am told that her husband improved her 
very much, and of late years she rather affects the bas 
bleu. He died about a year since, and left her with 
three childreh—two daughters and a son; the last a 
little spoiled to be sure, as he is an only one, and the 
youngest child, but that can easily be got over; and 
you, with your winning ways, can soon gain his affec- 
tions, and manage him through his feelings.” 

“If he has feelings,” said Constance. ‘ Spoiled 
children are usually too selfish to have much feeling for 
any one but themselves. But you have not told me 
where Mrs, Mathews resides.” 

“ Ah true—I forgot—she is a native of Louisiana, and 
the interests of her children compel her to remain where 
their property is situated. She cannot bear to be sepa- 
rated from them, and therefore wishes for a private 
teacher who can devote herself to them.” 

‘But it is so far away from all I love,” said Con- 
stance, sighing deeply. ‘Could I not be as well situ- 
ated nearer home ?” 

“T think not: and, besides, your health has suffered 
lately. I have observed that you have a bad cough, 
and I do not like the lassitude of your step. Remember, 
my love, that your mother died with consumption, and 
you should be careful of yourself. She was scarcely 
more than your age when shi died.” 

“True,” said Constance, an expression of anguish 
passing over her features, which Mrs. Somers scarcely 
believed could have been caused by her allusion to her 
mother’s fate ; “ true—and perhaps it had been better 
had her child have gone with her. Say no more, my 
dear madam, I will go to Louisiana, if Mrs. Mathews 
will accept my terms.” 

There was a silence of some moments; and Mrs. 
Somers laid her hand impressively on that of her young 
companion, and spoke— 

“Constance, I would not be impertinent ; but, my 
dear child, confide in the friend of your mother. There 
is something painful weighing on your mind: I know it 
is not your situation—that you can struggle against— 
no, I see with pain, it is concealed anguish, which robs 
your cheek of its bloom, and darkens your spirit with 
a deeper sorrow than even the losses you have sustained 
should warrant.” 

The pale cheek of Constance became scarlet, and she 
sank back on her seat, for some moments incapable of 
speaking. Sheat length commanded herself sufficiently 
to say— 

“TI will not conceal from you, dear Mrs, Somers, 
that you are not mistaken; yet, believe me, had the 
cause of my sorrow been such as sympathy could alle- 
viate, I should long since have confided it to my best 
and dearest friend. Time will enable me to conquer 
the weakness in which | have indulged. Say no more 
on the subject—I cannot bear it just now. Pray let us 
talk of my intended journey.” 

Mrs. Somers kissed her affectionately, as she mur- 
mured, 


“Be it so, my Constance ; yet, iemember the duties 








you owe to those who love you, and arouse yourself 
from the indulgence of feeling that may unfit you for 
all enjoyment.” ' 

In about three months from the time of the above 
conversation, Miss Beverly was nearly at the end of 
her long journey. It was autumn, yet few of the evi- 
dences of the dying year were around her. An 
unclouded sun was pouring his last rays on the verdant 
foliage of the trees, whose giant arms overshadowed the 
road through which the carriage wound its way, and 
the bland air which came wooingly to her cheek, 
brought with it no chill to the frame of the young 
stranger. 

It was night when she arrived at the plantation of 
Mrs. Mathews, and she had little opportunity for 
making observations on the appearance of her new 
home. When the carriage drove up to the door, nearly 
a dozen black servants rushed from the house to see 
who the new comer was; and as Constance alighted 
from the vehicle, she heard one of them say to his mis- 
tress, who was standing on the gallery, “ dat it was dat 
young lady comed, who was to gib young massa and 
young missusses dere larnin.” 

Mrs. Mathews advanced to meet her, with out- 
stretched arms, exclaiming, in an affected tone— 

“T am delighted to welcome you to Allingham manor, 
Miss Beverly. Your society will lighten the tedium 
of many weary hours; and I am certain, that you will 
prove a congenial friend—such a friend as my forlorn 
heart has sighed for since it lost its dear partner. Such 
a man! my dear Miss Beverly. Ah! my too keen 
sensibility !” and the lady put her handkerchief to 
her face, as if much affected. 

During this nonsensical tirade, Mrs. Mathews con- 
ducted her astonished companion through a wide hall 
into a large and handsomely furnished parlor, where a 
fire dispelled the damps of evening. Determined on 
playing the sentimental, Mrs. Mathews threw herself 
on a sofa, and sighed deeply, while her sable handmaid- 
ens disencumbered Constance of her shawl and bonnet. 
Miss Beverly then turned to take a look at her hostess. 

She was a small, thin woman, with sharp features and 
a cadaverous complexion: there was nothing striking 
in her face except its extreme insipidity. She wore 
black for her husband, but her person was loaded with 
ornaments ; even her large chalky forehead was made 
to look yet more chalky by having a black band passed 
across it, and fastened in front by a clasp of jet. She 
had read of marble brows, and imagined her own one 
of that class. It was easy to perceive that a desire to 
shine was her ruling passion, unfortunately combined 
with no ideas either natural or acquired, except such as 
had been gained from reading novels. Constance 
sighed at the prospect of such a companion, but Mrs. 
Mathews did not long allow her to indulge in reflections. 

“* My dear Miss Beverly, I have sinned against friend- 
ship in not before inquiring of my charming and ten- 
derly beloved Louisa—Mrs. Somers [ mean, My eldest 
daughter is called for her. A charming child, 1 assure 
you—such eyes too! exactly like her poor, dear father. 
(Here the handkerchief was applied.) But about Louisa, 
she was my cheeramy, as the French say ; we were very 
intimate—like “ two cherries on one stalk,” as my fa- 
vorite poet Gray says. A charming poet—don’t you 
think so?” She stopped to take breath, and Constance 
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answered, that Mrs. Somers was well, and had en- 
trusted her with a letter, which she would deliver to her 
as soon as her baggage was brought in. 

“ Run—fly, Sylvia, and see if Miss Beverly’s things 
are in. I tremble with eagerness to read the missive of 
my beloved Louisa.” 

The letter was soon produced, and Sylvia held the 
light, while her mistress perused the contents of it. 

“‘ What a horrid cramped hand Louisa writes! I de- 
clare I can scarcely make out what she says.” 

“Do you think so?” said Constance. “I admire her 
writing very much. She usually writes well.” 

A flush passed over the face of Mrs. Mathews, and 
she hastily answered—“ I am no judge perhaps of good 
writing : I usually judge a hand by the ease with which 
one reads it.” 

Constance felt that she had offended, and was at a 
loss what to say, when two children burst into the 
room. The boy was screaming at the top of his voice— 

“ Ma—ma—has that oman come to make me stay in 
the house, and learn bad lessons? I won’t learn—I will 
play with Ponto, and go with big Jim to shoot squir- 
rels.” 

“Yes, my dear love, you may, but you can say your 
lessons also, won’t you my son? I know mama’s pet, 
her own dear pet, will be a good child and mind Miss 
Beverly, won’t he ?” 

“ No, | won’t,” screamed the child. ‘I don’t choose 
to learn, nor to mind nobody but big Jim, when he tells 
me to come with him and shoot squirreis.” 

““Go away then, you naughty boy. Mama won’t 
have you for her boy. I will send you out to mammy 
Sue, and tell her to keep you with the little negroes.” 

“But I shan’t go, Miss. Til knock mammy Sue 
down.” So saying, the young hopeful rushed out 
again. 

In the meantime,‘the little girl had drawn close to 
Constance, and was gazing on her with a mixture of 
admiration and fear. 

“Come here, my dear,” said she to the child, “I 
wish to become acquainted with you.” 

She approached timidly, and raised her large soft 
eyes to her face. She was about eight years of age, 
with a fairy-like figure, and a face which promised to 
be beautiful. Pleased with the softness of Miss Bev- 
erly’s manner, she was soon won to stand beside her, 
and answer the questions she put to her. Mrs. Ma- 
thews left the room to call her eldest daughter, and the 
little girl came closer to her new acquaintance, and 
whispered— 

“Mama has gone for Louisa—pray do not love her 
so much more than youdo me. I should like you to 
love me.” 

“Why should you think so, my dear? If you are 
good, 1 shall love you both alike.” 

“Ah, no—you cannot. [ try to be good, but mama 
loves Loo the best. She never calls her a little pest, or 
refuses to kiss her.” 

Constance imprinted a kiss on the fair brow, whose 
brightness was shadowed, even at her age, by the cul- 
pable preference of a parent for one child before another. 

At that moment, Mrs. Mathews returned, leading by 
the hand a girl of ten—the very counterpart of herself. 
“T bring you a new claimant on your affections, Miss 
Beverly. My dear Louisa, hold up your head, and 


speak to your governess. She is very bashful, and you 
must excuse her. You will find her quite a different 
child from Mary—much more tractable. Mary, I am 
sorry to say, is not all I could wish—you will find her 
difficult to manage—I can do nothing with her.” 

“Oh, mother!” said Mary, bursting in tears. 

“There it is! you great baby, you ery if any one 
looks at you. Go to bed—get out of my sight—you 
cannot behave yourself.” 

Thus was a child of great promise, and extreme sen- 
sibility, treated by her only parent, while the two who 
needed correction were suffered to act as they pleased, 
and completely tyrannized over their weak mother. 

“] flatter myself, that you will find Louisa all you could 
desire a pupil to be,” continued Mrs. Mathews, “ Her 
mind is admirable, I assure you: I am qualified to pro- 
nounce a judgment on it, for I have taught her for some 
time myself. Come here, my dear love, and let Miss 
Beverly hear how well you understand geography.” 

Miss Louisa sullenly approached her mother. 

“Tell me, my dear love, what is the shape of the 
earth ?” 

“Flat.” 

“Flat! my love, you forget—try again.” 

“T say it is flat ; for, if it wasn’t, we'd all fall off it.” 

“Fie, fie, Louisa! you should remember better. 
Now tell me where the Mississippi (that great river we 
sailed down in the steamboat) empties ? 

“In the Pacific Ocean.” 

‘*' Very well said ; now come, and give mama a kiss. 
Now, tell Miss Beverly, what range of mountains that 
is which crosses Africa.” 

“The Andes,” said the child, “ the loftiest mountains 
in the world.” 

“There is a charming child. You will really be 
quite a prodigy. Go now, with Sylvia, and get an 
orange for your cleverness.” 

Away ran Miss Louisa, and Constance sat in mute 
astonishment, at the extent of the mother’s ignorance, 
while Mrs. Mathews went on: 

“Louisa is so much like her father, that really my 
heart glows with unremitting affection for her. Like 
the tendrils of the vine clasping the oak, she has wound 
herself around my heart until it would be death to part 
us. Oh, Miss Beverly, no affection yields so much de- 
light as parental affection! To see the sweet blos- 
soms opening around us, gives brightness to the darkest 
hours.” 

Constance assented with a smile, hoping that some- 
thing like natural feeling was concealed beneath all this 
affectation and folly. Alas, for poor Constance! con- 
demned to associate with a being so much beneath her 
in the scale of intellect, she looked forward toa life of 
wearying duties uncheered by companionship of mind 
or feeling. She wept bitterly on retiring to rest; but 
she gradually became more calm as she prayed for sup- 
port from “Him who heareth the orphan’s cry,” and 
resigned herself to his care. . 

The following morning was calm and bright—the 
sun was just gilding the tree tops, as she stepped out 
on the gallery and looked around her. It was yet 
early in autumn, and the trees wore not their “ sere and 
yellow” livery. Allingham manor was one of the finest 
plantations in the state, and the late proprietor had 








spared no expense to render it a pleasant residence fer 
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his family. ‘The house was spacious and airy: in front 
of it was a large reservoir of water, surrounded by the 
most beautiful shrubbery. China trees, with their 
bright green leaves and yellow berries, were scattered 
in groupes over the large yard, beyond which, were the 
extensive fields, spreading on three sides, as far as the 
eye could reach, white with the cotton balls, which 
about a hundred negroes were engaged in gathering, 
while their merry songs greeted the ear. 

While leaning against one of the pillars which sup- 
ported the roof of the gallery, and thinking of her 
absent friends, Constance felt her dress pulled, and 
looking down, she saw Mary with a bouquet of beauti- 
ful flowers—many of them entirely new to her. 

“Thank you, my dear. This isa charming bunch of 
flowers—I must pay you for them with a kiss, As she 
spoke, she seated herself beside the child on the upper 
step of the gallery. Mary threw her arms around her, 
and, exclaiming, “ Ah, if you will only love me!” burst 
into a hysterical passion of tears. 

* Poor little dear,” said Constance, folding her in her 
arms, “you must have been strangely neglected by 
those whose duty it was to love and cherish you. I 
will love you, indeed, my sweet Mary, if you will bea 
good child.” 

“ Indeed—indeed, I will try. Father loved me, and 
why should not you?” 

At that moment, Mrs. Mathews issued from the 
house. After the usual salutations of the morning, she 
commenced— 

“ So you have been looking around you this morning. 
I hope you are pleased. I flatter myself that Alling- 
ham manor has one of the most demanding prospects in 
the country, and I consider myself a good judge, as I 
have travelled entirely over the state of Rhode Island, 
and through New York and Ohio, besides coming down 
the Mississippi: I call that being pretty much of a tra- 
veller. My poor dear husband was always wishing to 
travel: he desired to go to Europe. Every body talks 
of Europe, and wants to go there; but for my part, 
when I go a travelling, I am determined to be singular ; 
I shall not put my foot in Europe, I shall only go to 
Italy. That is the land of “ beauty and of bloom,” as 
that divine writer, Sir Walter Scott, says. Have you 
ever read his “‘ Pleasures of Hope ?” 

“No, madam,” said Constance, I did not know that 
such a work had been written by him.” 

“Bless me, Miss Beverly, you don’t say so. Mrs, 
Somers told me that you knew everything, and I cer- 
tainly expected you to be acquainted with the litera- 
ture of the day. 1 wish you to form the literary taste 
of my daughters. Loo is passionately fond of poetry, 
and already repeats some sweet poems by heart.” 

“1 am pleased to hear that she has a taste for read- 
ing, as I shall have less difficulty in teaching her. 
Your youngest daughter appears to be a very interest- 
ing child.” 

* That is what Colonel Maitland says; but for my 
part I cannot see what anybody can fancy such a dull 
little animal for. She is always moping about, and 
never has anything amusing to say, like her sister. 
Now Loo isas lively as a cricket. Mr. Mathews was 
very fond of Mary, and called-her his littie genius ; 
but what she has a genius for, I never could discover. 
I could never teach her anything; she would not even 








learn that charming ode to the Robin Redbreast, which 
her sister repeated for Col. Maitland the last time he 
was here.” 

“ But mother,” said Mary, timidly, “ you know Col. 
Maitland laughed at Louisa’s mistakes, and told me not 
to learn to make myself ridiculous.” 

“ No, Miss, I did not know it. Ridiculous, indeed ! 
1 would thank Col. Maitland not to be making you 
more unmanageable than you already are, by such 
speeches. I shall tell him of it. Ridiculous, indeed ! 
Come, Miss Beverly—lI hear the bell for breakfast ; let 
us go in.” 

During the time they were at the table, Mrs. Ma- 
thews continued to pour forth the same volume of 
words, and Constance wondered when she found time 
to eat. The silly conversation of the mother was varied 
by occasional reproofs to her daughters for any little 
improprieties ; but the son Bud (as she very affection- 
ately called him,) was allowed to act as he pleased. 
He reached over the table and helped himself—called 
to the attendants every moment to bring him what he 
could not get hold of, and ended by throwing a fork at 
one who did not move fast enough to please him. 

“What independence ! what charming spirit he has!” 
said the mother, addressing Miss Beverly. “I would 
not check him for the world ; it would destroy the germ 
of that dignity and independence which the manly cha- 
racter should always possess. My son, I flatter my- 
self, will be a noble fellow.” 

“How am I ever to manage this creature ?” thought 
the dismayed Constance. ‘“ He seems to me beyond 
the pale of civilization.” 

When she was ready to go into the school-room, she 
inquired of Mrs. Mathews if her son must be taken 
in school with the two girls? 

“ Oh, by all means. I will send him in, but you must 
be kind and affectionate to the dear child. He has ne- 
ver been used to severe measures. I will accompany 
you to the library, which I have converted into a school- 
room. Here is food for the mind,” continued she, as 
they entered a large room, the walls of which were 
lined with book cases and maps. She threw open the 
doors of a case filled with novels and poetry. ‘Here 
you will find everything in the literary line. Here are 
The Forty Thieves, written by the inimitable Scott. I 
wonder if he was a native of Turkey—he knew so 
much about the manners and customs of the Turks. 
Ah no, I forgot; as you are not or fate to the literary 
characters of the day, as the French say, I will tell 
you his history. He was nota Turk, but an English- 
man, who kept guard over Napoleon, and wrote his life 
from his own confessions, Because his name is Scott, 
he took a fancy to Scotland, and wrote some pretty 
things about the people. The Cotter’s Saturday Night 
and Tam O’Shanter are his most creditable produc- 
tions, though for my part I think he is very much over- 
rated. What can be more vulgar than to write about 
a dirty cottager coming home from his daily labor? 
There is no fancy--no elegance in such stuff. Talking 
about poetry, reminds me of a piece given to me last 
week by afriend. I think it a sweet, pretty effusion— 
it was written on my performance on the piano. I will 
show it to you.” 

She took a rose-colored note from a small basket on 
the centre table, and opening it, commenced— 
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“ Ah little did you know the feelings of me, 
As I stood by the side of your piano-fortc.” 
What was to follow this precious morceau, can never 
be known; for at that moment a terrible noise was 
heard coming toward them, and Mrs. Mathews escaped 
from the room, exhorting Constance to be “ gentle to 
the dear little creature.’ An athletic black entered, 
bearing Master Hopeful on his back, kicking and 
screaming with all his might. The negro’s face bore 
evident marks of a conflict with his turbulent burthen. 

“T tell you, big Jim, put me down, and let me go, or 
I will put my ten commandments in your face,” making 
an effort, as he spoke, to claw the cheeks of the negro. 

“No, no, young massa—me no let you go. You 
cum say you lesson fust. Missus say you mus stay in 
de school room.” 

So saying, he deposited the boy on a cricket, by the 
side of Constance. The servant went out, and the 
child made an effort to rush after him, but was pre- 
vented by the key being turned on the outside. Con- 
stance suffered him to lie on the floor and kick against 
the door, until he became exhausted, and fell asleep. 
She then selected a large book, filled with colored en- 
gravings, hoping by degrees to interest him in acquiring 
the elements of education. 

It is not my purpose to give an account of the many 
weary days she spent in bringing her pupils into any- 
thing like subjection. Henry showed both good feeling 
and quickness when they were fairly brought into 
play. Louisa, in character, as well as person, resem- 
bled her mother. Superficial, vain, and fond of display, 
she thought more of adorning her little person, than of 
attending to the instructions of her governess. Mary 
had many faults, but they were those of an ingenuous 
and high-spirited child, who had been treated with 
injustice by her parent. Highly gifted she certainly 
was ; she possessed all that precocious talent which is 
said by the superstitious to be given only to the early 
doomed ; and when one Jooked into her deep dark eyes, 
they could not but yield to the belief, that their sad 
expression betokened the early fate of their interesting 
possessor. She attached herself entirely to Constance, 
and in all her rambles, Mary was her constant com- 
panion. 

‘What can be the reason Col. Maitland does not 
call?” said Mrs. Mathews some weeks after the arrival 
of our heroine. “I never knew him to stay away so 
long before. You will find him a man of fine informa- 
tion, Miss Beverly—quite a savan, as the French say.” 

“Who is this Col. Maitland?” thought Constance, 
for his name was so continually rung in her ears that 
it was impossible not to think of him. That he wasa 
man of sense and judgment she was certain, from the 
remarks she had heard quoted, as coming from him. 
Some superannuated bachelor, thought she, “ who wears 
a wig and takes snuff.” We always form our beau 
ideal of a person who has been much spoken of to us— 
this was Miss Beverly’s of Col. Maitland. 


He at last called. She was sitting alone in the par- 


‘lor when a servant threw open the door and announced 


Col. Maitland. Constance looked up: &@ man who 
could not have numbered more than twenty-six sum- 
mers was before her, strikingly handsome, yet strangely 
awkward ; for he stood as if transfixed to the spot. 
Constance sunk on the seat, from which she had 


arisen on his entrance—one moment pale as death, and 
the next, cheek, neck, and brow in a crimson glow. 
Maitland was the first to recover; he advanced, and 
bowing, said with assumed cyldness— 

“Will not Miss. Beverly recognize an old friend 
under a new name ?” 

“T did not know—I was not aware that-—-that—— 

“That I had changed my name, you would say. I 
believe it is not often customary with my sex. You 
are aware that I went to Scotland to visit my maternal 
grandfather: by a clause in his will I took his name, 
when I inherited his estate.” 

There was a pause which was broken by Constance. 
Putting considerable constraint on her feelings, she en- 
deavored to speak calmly. “I was not informed of 
your residence in this neighborhood, or I should not 
have accepted the situation in this family which has 
bronght me here.” 

“ Situation! Good Heavens! Con—Miss Beverly ! 


You are not the governess who is engaged by Mrs. 
Mathews ?” 


“The same.” 

“What! you! Constance Beverly—the courted—the 
admired—the accomplished coquette, a governess ! How 
came this to pass?” 

“By a common reverse. My father died insolvent. 
I would not “be dependant on others, while I possessed 
the means of procuring my own-subsistence; and Miss 
Beverly in her hour of triumph never felt prouder than 
now, for she feels that she is independent.” 

“ Noble—admirable Constance! Yet, I see that the 
pride of your nature is not subdued. To that pride I 
owe——” 

“ Say no more,” said Miss Beverly, rising with dig- 
nity. “I was not aware until we met, that you had 
returned from Scotland. Let the past be buried in 
oblivion by both. ‘We must meet as strangers; I could 
not bear that our former acquaintance, and all con- 
nected with it, should be known to Mrs. Mathews.” 

“Oh, Constance!” said Maitland, with an impas- 
sioned air, “ why bury the past in oblivion? To me it 
has been the talisman to preserve my heart from all 
other impressions. You once sid that——yet why 
recal it to your mind, cold, proud beauty—trifling 
with the hearts you have won with as little remorse 
as——-”? 

“Col. Maitland you forget yourself—I must leave 
you. Remember that we meet as strangers.” And she 
glided from the room and hurried up stairs. Poor Con- 
stance! what a tide of deep emotion was struggling in 
her heart! 

Three years before, she had parted with George 
Ogilvie almost a plighted bride. He had been sum- 
moned to Scotland to see his grandfather, whose heir he 
was, previous to the old man’s death. The father of 
Ogilvie and Mr. Beverly were friends, and at an early 
age George was placed in the counting-house of the 
latter to learn the routine of business. His father died, 
and from that time young Ogilvie became an inmate in 
the family of Mr. Beverly. Constance was then a fair 
girl, just bursting into womanhood, She was not 
strictly beautiful, but few looked on that charming face 
who did not look again with renewed delight. 


*t Where were such dark eyes as hers? 





So tender, yet witha! so bright, 
Vou. IV—13 
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As the dark orbs had in their smile 
Mingled the light of day and night. 

And where was that wild grace which shed 

A loveliness o’er every tread, 

A beauty shining through the whole, 

Something which spoke of heart and soul.’? 


The radiant expression and brilliant eyes of Miss 
Beverly, made her the belle of the season. Followed, 
flattered, almost worshipped, Constance laughed, flirted 
and danced with every cavalier, though it was only in 
her home that she really suffered her feelings to come in 
play. Ogilvie was proud, sensitive and retiring; and 
it was not until the eve of his departure, that he un- 
folded his feelings to the being in whose presence he had 
only lived for months past. Constance—the proud— 
the admired Constance, listened with a cheek suffused 
with blushes, and a trembling of the heart which suffi- 
ciently informed her of the state of her feelings. Her 
father would not permit a positive engagement to be 
formed. He suffered the lovers to correspond, and on 
the return of Ogilvie, if both continued true to their 
vows, he was willing that they should be united. 

They parted, and Constance was to all outward 
seeming still the same ; “ yet a change had come o’er the 
spirit of her dream.” Her heart was no longer in the 
revel, though her eye shone brightest, and her step was 
lightest, where all was gay and fair to view : even when 
music filled the gay ‘saloon, and the voice of flattery 
was pouring its honeyed words in her ear, her spirit 
was on the deep waters with her betrothed—her 
fancy picturing him to her as dreaming of his absent 
love. 

Letters came from Maitland, breathing the most pas- 
sionate devotion, and Constance read them again and 
again, and thought, that until absence had proved the 
depth of her affection, she had not known what love 
was. The absence of her lover was prolonged from 
month to month, until a year had elapsed. He then 
wrote that his grandfather would not consent to part 
from him, and the old gentleman might linger for years 
in the state in which he then was. He told Constance 
that it wrung his heart to give up the only hope that 
made life desirable ; yet, he could not be so ungenerous 
as to ask her to spend her youth in waiting for the re- 
turn of a lover, who might be detained from her for 
years by the imperative claims of duty. 

Constance was wounded where she was most valnera- 
ble. She had never dreamed of any contingency that 
could influence her to break the engagement which had 
been formed from the purest motives of affection. She 
compared the feelings of Maitland with her own, and in 
her heart she felt that “man’s love is of man’s life a 
thing apart,” and not worn as hers.had been, in the in- 
most sanctuary of the spirit, until it had become to her 
as.a part of her existence. He was willing to give her 
up, without leaving her the liberty of choosing between 
the evil of waiting years for his return, or seeking in 
newer ties forgetfulness of the dreams which had woven 
their spells around her soul. Had she loved him less, 
her pride had not felt the blow so keenly, but the 
wound was dealt by the hand which should have been 
raised to shield her. 

She wrote to him a cold, formal letter. It seemed 
to her as if an ice-blast had passed over her soul, chil- 
ling and desolating it forever; and the language she 





addressed to Maitland, was well calculated to leave the 
impression on his mind that she considered herself freed 
from a galling chain, in breaking the engagement she 
had formed with him. Several letters subsequently 
came, addressed to her by Maitland, but she did not 
open them. She had determined to obliterate the past 
from her memory as far as possible, and every memento 
she possessed of her absent lover, was either destroyed 
or returned to him with all the letters he had ever ad- 
dressed to her. 

In their envelope, she merely wrote— Let the past 
be forgotten. You are free. It is useless to address me 
again, as I have determined to return all letters un- 
opened.” 

A few months afterwards Mr. Beverly died, and his 
daughter found herself reduced from the station of an 
envied heiress, to the necessity of using her talents for 
her own support. 

In the meantime, the elder Maitland had also died, 
bequeathing his estate to his grandson, on the condition 
of his assuming his name. A few days after his death, 
the young heir received Miss Beverly’s answer to the 
letter, which he now bitterly regretted having written. 
He accused her of being fickle, cold hearted, and tried 
to think he was well pleased that such a woman would 
never be his wife, but it would not do. He remem- 
bered the pride of Constance, and attributed her eold- 
ness to the right source. His answer was all that the 
most exacting affection could have required, but it was 
never read by her. It was not until every trifling gift 
that he had ever bestowed on her was returned, that he 
felt the uselessness of endeavoring to rekindle the flame 
of love from the ashes of a former passion. 

He returned to-his native country, rich in the gifts of 
fortune, yet without a tie to bind him to the life which 
her smile had once brightened. He could not bear to 
visit the city in which Constance resided, and after 
landing in New York, he proceeded on a tour through 
the western and southern states. He had been well 
acquainted with Mr. Mathews some years before his 
departure from America, and was induced by him to 
purchase a plantation adjoining his own. There he 
had been residing a year when he was introduced to the 
reader. 

Had Maitland met Constance in her former sphere, 
sought for and caressed by all, he would have shunned 
the renewal of all intercourse, believing that she would 
have been best pleased by his apparent neglect ; but he 
had seen her now pale and dejected—far from all who 
had loved and cherished her in her days of prosperity. 
He observed that her figure had Jost much of the elastic 
buoyancy which once distinguished it, and there was 
an expression of subdued sorrow in the countenance 
that spoke to his heart. Was it for him she sorrowed, 
or only for the station she had lost? He vecalled Con- 
stance Beverly to his mind all radiant in beauty, health 
and happiness, as he had last seen her; and is he stood 
there alone where she had left him, he unconsciously 
murmured— 


‘ 


** Since we were doomed to part, 
They say that changed thou art. 
Oh, can they speak of change for one like thee? 
Is that brow pale and worn 
Where once there sat such scorn ? 
Is that step fettered, once so glad.and free ?” 
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“Oh, Constance—Constance ! never half so dear as 
now: you must—you will be won to listen to me 


again.” 
Mrs. Mathews entered. 
* * * « « * 


Months passed by, and Constance and himself indeed 
met as strangers. Al! Maitland’s efforts were ineffec- 
tual to overstep the line which she had drawn between 
them. His advances were met with such coldness, that 
at times, he was almost tempted to doubt that she had 
ever loved him. Yet he saw that when he entered, her 
pale cheek flushed, and he had detected a tremor in that 
small, fair hand when he approached, and praised the 
drawing on which she was occupied. All these signs 
convinced him that the past was not a forgotten dream. 

One evening Mrs, Mathews left the room a short 
time—the children also were absent. It was the only 
time they had been alone since the morning of their 
first interview. 

“Constance,” said Maitland, “is this fair?—is it 
generous, thus to trample on my feelings? Do not look 
incredulous or surprised—yo& know [| love you still.” 

“The love that wanes in absence is not such as I can 
prize,” she replied, in a low unfaltering voice. ‘ Had 
we never met again, I had not been thought of but as 
one with whom it was pleasant to amuse an idle hour.” 

“ By Heaven, this is too much! After all I have suf- 
fered, to be thus addressed! Oh, Constance, was it 
nothing to see my aged relative-—the only one I knew 
in the worid, raising his palsied hands to me, and beg- 
ging me to have pity on his age--his grey hairs, and 
stay with him so long as life was given him? I strug- 
gled as long as I could against his entreaties. I con- 
sulted his physicians—-they said he might linger for 
years—could I do less than free you from the ties that 
bound you? I fondly hoped that your answer would 
convey to me the assurance of unchanged love, and tell 
me that time and absence could not dim your affection. 
Oh, Constance, how different were your words !” 

“ Yes—they told you that you were also free. Think 
you that I could have held you by the ties of honor, 
when I saw that those of affection were already broken? 
No, sir—cease your endeavors to recal feelings which 
for my own happiness should be forgotten. Had you 
loved me as I would be loved, that letter had never been 
written—your own heart would have taught you to 
trust in the fidelity of mine.” 

At that moment, Mrs. Mathews returned, and Con- 
stance immediately retired. 

“Well, Miss Beverly,” said Mrs. Mathews, some 
weeks afterwards, “ what do you think of Col. Mait- 
land? You have known him now quite long enough to 
form a judgment of his character.” 

“T think he is a gentleman, and a man of great intel- 
ligence,” said Constance quietly. 

“ Ah, everybody can see that; but don’t you think 
him very handsome? For my part I think he is the 
handsomest man I ever knew, except my poor dear 
husband. Don’t you think Mr. Mathews was finer 
looking ?” 

As she spoke, she raised her eyes to a portrait of her 
husband which hung in the room. Constance could 
scarcely refrain from laughing, as she looked at the fat 
jolly Falstaff of a man which the picture represented, 
and mentally contrasted him with the elegant intellec- 





tual Maitland. Without waiting for her answer, Mrs. 
Mathews went on. 

“The Colonel is a fine man, and takes such an in- 
terest in all that concerns me and my children. He is 
their guardian, you know ; but that can scarcely account 
for the deep interest he takes in the children. He was 
praising their improvement yesterday, and he said you 
controlled them admirably ; but you cannot think how 
astonished he was when I told him you did not know 
who wrote the Pleasures of Hope. He said that was 
very extraordinary for a young lady of your acquire- 
ments.” 

For an instant the brow of Constance was scarlet, 
and a dimness came over her vision as she listened to 
the insinuations which Mrs. Mathews desired to throw 
out, regarding the admiration of Col. Maitland for her- 
self; but she recovered immediately, and only smiled 
at the close of the speech. She had long seen that 
little persuasion would be necessary to induce Mrs, 
Mathews to throw aside the widow’s weeds and become 
the bride of Maitland, but that such persuasion would 
ever be offered she had every reason to doubt. It was 
not without pain that Constance heard Mrs. Mathews 
go on with her revealings; for in the months of almost 
daily intercourse, since her arrival in the country, she 
had in vain endeavored to keep her feelings under her 
own control. In spite of herself, her heart bounded, 
when she heard that step for which she had been un- 
consciously listening, and her eye would light up with 
a welcome she would fain have concealed. She feared 
that Mrs. Mathews had penetrated the veil she sought 
to throw over her feelings; and the present confidence 
was intended to crush in the bud every hope she might 
have cherished. 

**Col. Maitland has not made any prepositions to me 
yet, but I think his daily visits warrant the expectation 
of his soon doing so, and my duty to my sweet chil- 
dren would not allow me to refuse so unexceptionable 
an offer. My dear Mr. Mathews would, I know, be 
pleased to see our union, could he look down from his 
blest abode and see what my motives are for marrying 
a second time.” 

Constance had no reply to make, and so soon as she 
could escape, she went to her own room to commune 
with her own thoughts, but not “ to be still ;” for what 
peace could there be for her heart, when she found it so 
deeply enthralled by a passion which she had made 
every effort to conquer? Pride had proved but a feeble 
barrier when opposed to the whisperings of affection. 
Maitland was daily beside her, offering the delicate 
flattery of unobtrusive attention to all her wishes, and 
looking the language which he would not permit his lips 
to utter: yet, when tempted to yield to the suggestions of 
her heart, the remembrance that he had once volunta- 
rily resigned her, would cross her mind, chilling her 
again, and enabling her to support her outward show 
of calmness and indifference. 

That evening Maitland spent at Allingham manor, 
and poor Constance felt that the small unmeaning eyes 
of her hostess were fixed on her with a scrutinizing ex- 
pression whenever he addressed her. Mary, as usual, 
was hanging around her; and wishing to play the 
amiable before Maitland, Mrs. Mathews called to the 
child— 

““ Come here, Mary ; Miss Beverly has entirely won 
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your affections from me: come, and read to me out of 
this pretty little book, and let the Colonel hear how 
well you read.” 

The child obeyed, and read a short description of a 
pastoral scene. Maitland complimented her on her 
improvement, and turned to address Constance. 

“But mama,” said Mary, “ when I read to Miss 
Beverly, she tells me the meaning of all the words I do 
not understand. What is meant by ruminating ani- 
mals ?” 

“ Ruminating animals, my dear—why ruminating 
animals are—how shall I make you understand what 
they are? A familiar illustration will do I suppose, 
Why my child, Sylvia’s little baby is a ruminating ani- 
mal—all little babies are ruminating animals.” 

“La! ma,” said Louisa, ‘‘ how can you say so? Miss 
Beverly told me, only yesterday, that cows and sheep 
were ruminating animals.” 

“ Well, my dear Louisa, are not innocent little babies 
lambs? I am sure that makes them ruminating ani- 
mals.” 

“ But I don’t think it does, mama, for I am sure 1 

“‘Hold your tongue, you impertinent! Go up stairs 
directly, and stay there. You shall learn how to be- 
lieve what I tell you without dementing on it.” 

Louisa walked off in a sullen manner, and Constance 
endeavored to look as if she had not heard what was 
said. She glanced at Maitland, and saw that in spite of 
his habitual self-command, a smile was on his lips. 

The heats of summer now prevailed, and for some 
weeks Mary had appeared languid and dull. She was, 
at length, seized with a violent and infectious fever. 
Terrified at the prospect of taking it, her mother seldom 
entered her apartment, or allowed either of her other 
children todo so. Constance, assisted by the faithful 
slave who had nursed the child, watched over her 
without intermission. Maitland called every day, and 
regularly came up to the sick room to see his little 
favorite, in defiance of the remonstrances of the unnatu- 
ral mother. After a week of intense suffering, she 
awoke from her delirium, and recognized Constance. 

“ My dear Miss Beverly, is this you? I have been 
very ill—I believe I am going to die and leave you; but 
I am not sorry to live in Heaven with angels, for they 
will be kind to me as you and Col. Maitland are. 
Don’t you love him, Miss Beverly ? I am sure, as good 
as you are, he loves you.” 

“ Hush--hush, my sweet Mary, and do not talk so 
wild.” 

“ But I must talk now, for it is the last day I shall be 
with you to talk. I am going away to see father.” 

Thus the gentle ehild conversed with the weeping 
Constance until near night, when she closed her eyes 
from exhaustion. Suddenly she started, and exclaimed, 
“Is he come ?” 

“ Yes, my dear Mary, I am here,” said Maitland, as 
he entered. 

“Bend down your ear to my lips,” said Mary. She 
then whispered, ‘‘ Now I am going away, you will love 
Miss Beverly as I love her, won’t you? She will have 
nobody but you to love her when poor Mary is gone.” 

“Yes, my dear little girl,” said Maitland, in an agi- 
tated tone, “1 will love her much better than you do, if 
she will suffer me to do so.” 

Constance was supporting the head of the sufferer on 








her bosom. Her eyes met those of Maitland, and that 
tearful glance repaid him for many moments of unhap- 
piness. Clasping the hand that lay on the white 
coverlid, he exclaimed— 

“Sacred be the contract formed over the bed of the 
dying innocent. May Heaven forsake me, Constance, 
when I prove untrue to the sacred trust.” 

The tears of Constance were flowing fast, but the 
pale face of the child lighted up with an expression of 
affectionate joy, as she turned her dying eyes on the 
face of her beloved governess, and murmured— 

“T am very happy: kiss me, dear Miss Beverly”— 
and with the words her spirit passed away. 

When Mrs. Mathews was informed of the engage- 
ment between Maitland and Miss Beverly, she accused 
the latter of treachery ; said she had warmed a serpent 
in her bosom who had stung her to the heart. In short, 
acted all the extravagances of a silly, disappointed 
woman. 

Constance could not think of remaining in her house 
after such language had been used to her, and she ac- 
cepted an invitation from the lady of a neighboring 
planter with whom she had formed an intimacy, since 
her residence in the country, and remained with her 
until claimed as a happy bride by her early lover. 

A few weeks after her marriage, a letter from Mrs. 
Somers reached her. The following is an extract : 

“Well, my dear Constance, for once in my life I 
practised a successful ruse. You will forgive me for 
entrapping you into living with such an unideal piece 
of affectation as Caroline Mathews, when you know 
that I was aware of your attachment to Maitland, and 
was informed of his residence near her. All has turged 
out as I anticipated, and now accept the heartfelt con- 
gratulations of your friend, and her prayers for your 
future happiness.” 





THE FAR WEST, 
AND ITS NATIVE INHABITANTS.* 


The region thus named, has receded from the view 
of dwellers near the Atlantic, as Will-o’-the-wisp, or 
the horizon does, before the advancing traveller. Men 
of thirty five years old can remember, when central 
Kentucky was the ‘Far West.’ Then, the shores of 
the Mississippi became so: then, the country some 
fifty or a hundred miles towards the interior of Mis- 
souri: then, successively, the Osage, and Kansas, and 
Yellow-stone regions. But now, nothing short of the 
vast and diversified territories west of the Rocky 
Mountains, answers to that expressive term. There, 
stopped by the Pacific ocean, the Far West must per- 
force cease its flight; or, should it essay a passage yet 
further, and perch upon the islands in that broadest 
expanse of waters, it will encounter the ‘ Far East,’ a 
long prior occupant of them. 


*The paper which follows, relates mainly to Washington 
Irving’s late work, ‘‘ The Rocky Mountains, or Scenes, Inci- 
dents, and Adventures in the Far West: digested from the jour- 
nal of Captain B. L. E. Bonneville, U. S. A., and illustrated 
from various other sources.” 2 vols. 12mo. 
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Of all entertaining and intelligent explorers of the 
present “ Far West,” namely, the Rocky Mountains, 
and the regions beyond,—commend us to Captain Bon- 
neville, of the United States Army; especially, with 
Geoffry Crayon to sketch the history of his travels for 
him. Having been deeply interested by hearing the 
Captain recite the incidents and adventures of several 
y ears spent by him in a most romantic and spirit-stir- 
ring exploration of that region, Mr. Irving (nothing 
loth, it may be conjectured) took upon him the task of 
reducing those written and oral narratives to an at- 
tractive form. Adding to these, much gathered else- 
where, he produced the two volumes mentioned in our 
note. 

Captain BonNeVILLE went, with the sanction of 
the United States’ government ; but all that it gave him 
was a poor leave of absence from his military duties, 
from August, 1831, till October, 1833; the whole en- 
terprise to be at his own cost. With the object of 
exploring the country, he combined that of trapping 
beaver and shooting buffalo: and such were the dan- 
gers and difficulties in prospect, from the distance and 
character of the region to be traversed, the jealousy of 
rival hunting companies (English and American), and 
the hostility of Savage tribes; that a strong corps, well 
armed, equipped, and provisioned, was indispensable. 
Captain B. was so successful in his preparations, as to 
set out early in May, 1832, from Fort Osage, on the 
Missouri, with one hundred and ten stout and active 
men; many of them expert hunters. Instead of pack- 
horses, usually employed in such journeys, twenty 
wagons carried the baggage. The advantages of this 
plan were almost from the first counterbalanced by the 
necessity it produced, of bridging, or digging roads, 
over innumerable deep ravines cut through the prairies 
by winter torrents: and soon after attaining the high, 
rugged tract which may be regarded as the base of the 
Rocky Mountains, the dryness of the atmosphere so 
contracted and loosened the joints of the wheels, while 
the ground became so impracticable for wagons, that 
they were necessarily thrown aside. Our adventurers, 
from near the mouth of the Kansas River, struck off 
due West; instead of ascending the Missouri, which 
would have led them more northwardly. Their jour- 
neyings, almost entirely over vast plains more or less 
undulating, though constantly rising towards the west; 
sometimes sterile, sometimes rich, and generally desti- 
tute of tree or shrub ; brought them, on the 2d of June, 
to the Nebraska, or Platte River, far above its junction 
with the Missouri. On the 11th, they reached the fork 
of the Nebraska; one of its branches coming from the 
south-west, near the head waters of the Arkansas, the 
other from the west, where lay the Rocky Mountains. 
Up this latter they resolved to go. Still ascending the 
southern prong however for two days, to find a prac- 
ticable crossing place, they ferried their goods over it 
(where it was six hundred yards wide) in extempore 
boats, made by covering the wagon bodies with buffalo 
hides, besmeared with a compound of tallow and ashes. 
Thence they passed, over high-rolling prairies, swarm- 
ing with buffaloes, to the north fork, nine miles distant. 
On the 17th, they reached a small but beautiful grove, 
where they heard, with inexpressible delight, the first 
notes of singing birds that had greeted them since they 
left Missouri. ‘It was a beautiful sunset, and a sight 





of the glowing rays, mantling the tree tops and rustling 
branches, seemed to gladden every heart.’ They pitch- 
ed their camp in the grove, kindled their fires, partook 
merrily of their rude fare, and resigned themselves to 
the sweetest sicep they had enjoyed since their outset 
upon the-pratries. Mounting higher and higher to- 
wards the mountains, they began to see the black-tailed 
deer, a large kind, frequenting mountainous countries. 
From a commanding peak, Captain Bonneville saw the 
surrounding plains, as far as his eye could reach, black- 
ened by countless herds of buffalo. Near this place is 
a natural curiosity called the Chimney. From the top 
of a conical mound four hundred feet high, rises a shaft 
or column of nearly petrified clay, with alternate layers 
of red and white sandstone ; one hundred and twenty 
feet high. It is visible thirty miles off. The scenery 
grew at every step more wild and striking. Towards 
the 26th of June, flocks of the ahsahta, or bighorn, oc- 
curred. This animal, sometimes called the mountain 
sheep, frequents cliffs and crags ; ‘ bounding like goats 
from crag to crag; often trooping along the lofty 
shelves of the mountains, under the guidance of some 
venerable patriarch with horns twisted lower than his 
muzzle; and sometimes peering over the edge of a 
precipice, so high that they appear scarce bigger than 
crows.’ The bighorn has the short hair and the shape 
of a deer; but the head and horns of a sheep: and its 
flesh is excellent food. 

By observations taken about this time, Capt. B. as- 
certained his latitude to be 41° 47’ north; and his 
longitude 102° 57’ west of Greenwich, or 25° 57’ west 
of Washington. , 

Our adventurers were now in the territory ranged 
over by the Crow Indians: ‘one of the most roving, 
warlike, crafty, and predatory tribes of the mountains; 
horse-stealers of the first order, and easily provoked to 
acts of sanguinary violence.” The hunters one day 
came galloping in, waving their caps, and giving the 
alarm ery of “Indians! Indians!” Instant preparation 
was made for battle; the Captain leading on, slowly 
and cautiously. 


‘¢ In a little while he beheld the Crow warriors emerging from 
among the bluffs. There were about sixty of them; fine mar- 
tial looking fellows, painted and arrayed for war, and mounied 
on horses decked out with all kinds of wild trappings. They 
came prancing alongin gallant style, with many wild and dex- 
trous evolutions, for none can surpass them in horsemanship ; 
and their bright colors, and flaunting and fantastic embellish- 
ments, glaring and sparkling in the morhing sunshine, gave 
them really a striking appearance. 

‘* Their mode of approach, to one not acquainted with the tac- 
tics and ceremonies of this rude chivalry of the wilderness, had 
an air of direct hostility. They came galloping forward ina 
body as if about to make a furious charge, but, when close at 
hand, opened to the right and left, and wheeled in wide circles 
round the travellers, whooping and yelling like maniacs. 

** This done, their mock fury sank into a calm, and the chief 
approaching the captain, who had remained warily drawn up, 
though informed of the pacific nature of the maneuvre, extend- 
ed to him the hand of friendship. The pipe of peace was 
smoked, and now all was good fellowship.” 


After some further friendly intercourse, the parties 
separated, and continued their respective marches. 
The elevation now attained, had become manifest by 


**the effect of the dryness and rarefaction of the atmosphere 
upon his waggons. The wood-work shrunk ; the paint boxes of 
the wheels were continually working out, and it was necessary 
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to support the spokes by stout props to prevent their falling asun- 
der. The travellers were now entering one of those great 
steppes of the far west, where the prevalent aridity of the atmos- 
phere renders the country unfit for cultivation. In these regions, 
there is a fresh sweet growth of grass in the spring, but itis scan- 
ty and short, and parches up in the course of the summer, so 
that there is none for the hunters to set fire to inthe autumn, It 
is a common observation, that ‘ above the forks of the Platte the 
grass doesnot burn.’ The great elevation of these plains, and 
the dryness of the atmosphere, will tend to retain these immense 
regions in a state of pristine wildness. 

‘In the course of a day or two more, the travellers entered that 
wild and broken tract of the Crow country called the Black hills, 
and here their journey became toilsome in the extreme. Rug- 
ged steeps and deep ravines incessantly obstructed their pro- 
gress, so that a great part of the day was spent in the painful toil 
of digging through banks, filling up ravines, forcing the wag- 
gons up the most forbidding ascents, or swinging them with 
ropes down the face of dangerous precipices. ‘The shoes of their 
horses were worn out, and their feet injured by the rugged and 
stony roads. The travellers were annoyed also by frequent but 
brief storms, which would come hurrying over the hills, or 
through the mountain defiles, rage with great fury for a short 
time, and then pass off, leaving every thing calm and serene 
again.”? 

We will not trace their route minutely; far less at- 
tempt to abridge the interesting account of its varied 
incidents, Suffice it, to give a faint outline of the 
movements of Captain Bonneville himself; without 
regard to: those of the various bands or ‘ brigades’ of 
hunters, trappers, and explorers, detached by him from 
time to time. 

Leaving the Nebraska, or main branch of the Platte, 
he crossed over to the Sweet-Water, a more southerly 
prong of that river: and on the 20th of July, caught 
a near and distinct view of the Rocky Mountains, It 
was that part of them, called the Wind River Moun- 
tains. Passing around the south-eastern extremity of 
these, he, on the 24th of July, left the Sweet-Water ; 
and in seven hours and a half more, arrived upon a 
stream running south-westwardly, containing very fine 
trout. This he knew to be a tributary to the Pacific: 
and it proved to be a branch of the Colorado of the 
West, by the Indians called Seeds-ke-dee, or Green River ; 
falling into the Gulf of California, On this river he 
remained encamped, hunting, and acquainting himself 
with the country, its Indian inhabitants and its white 
visitants, until the 22d of August; when he moved 
northward, towards Salmon River, a branch of Snake 
River, which by uniting with Clarke’s, forms the Co- 
lumbia. His baggage was carried in packs, three to a 
mule, or pack-horse. The route/lay along the western, 
or rather south-western side, of the Wind River Moun- 
tains; which were capped with perpetual snows. In- 
deed, the next year, Captain B. ascended one peak of 
them, which he supposed the highest in North America. 
But it is doubtless exceeded by one in the more north- 
wardly part of the Rocky Mountains; recently ascer- 
tained by trigonometry and the barometer to be 25,000 
feet high: overtopping Chimborazo, and any other 
known mountain, except the highest of the Himaleh 
chain. With the Wind River Mountains on his right, 
and varying scenes of knobs, forests, prairies, and an 
immense lava plain spreading south of Snake River, on 
his left, Captain B. pursued his difficult and perilous 
march until, in September, he reached the waters of 
Salmon river, and the roaming ground (rather than the 
domain) of the Nez Percés (or Pierced Nose) Indians* 


* Called by the trappers, Nepercy Indians. 





His whole intercourse with this tribe leaves it doubtful 
whether the reader should most pity their wretched 
poverty (the consequence of their total want of energy), 
or admire their docility, and kindness of nature. At 
the first meeting, they had been hunting, but all their 
provisions were exhausted, except a few dried salmon; 
and they were nearly famished. ‘ Yet, finding the 
white men equally in want, they offered to share even 
this meagre pittance ; and frequently repeated the offer, 
with an eagerness that left no doubt of their sincerity.’ 

On the 28th of September, Captain B. halted, to go 
into winter quarters. Among the twenty men whom 
he kept with him (sending out the rest in detachments, 
to hunt), extreme scarcity prevailed, as the buffalo had 
been driven away by the Indians. Hunger often had 
to be appeased with roots, or the flesh of wolves and 
muskrats. Some Nez Percés families who joined them 
exhibited a still greater degree of suffering. They had 
not a morsel of meat or fish ; nor other food, ‘ excepting 
roots, wild rose buds, the barks of certain plants, and 
other vegetable productions” Yet they neither mur- 
mured nor complained ; and even gave a part of their 
poor supplies to our travellers. ‘These rude and poor 
people had a deep infusion of religious principle. They 
refused to join a hunting party of Captain Bonneville’s 
men, on a day which the Great Spirit had made sacred ; 
even though starvation imminently threatened them. 
And their honesty, and purity of purpose, were truly 
extraordinary. ‘They had derived, perhaps from Cali- 
fornia, perhaps from Canada, some idea of Christian 
doctrine, which had fixed deeply in their minds, and 
operated strongly upon their conduct. To these gleams 
of knowledge and faith, Captain B. added largely by 
his instructions; which were imbibed with greediness 
by his docile disciples. 

In December, Captain B. was induced by the scarcity 
of provision, and the hope of successful hunting, to go 
southward again, as far as Snake River; where, as he 
heard, deer, beaver, and buffalo all abounded. He re- 
mained in that region till July, 1833, trapping many 
beavers, and killing immense numbers of buffalo; 
when, breaking up the camp, he returned to the Colo- 
rado, near which, in caches, or subterranean hiding 
places, he had concealed his surplus stores, on his first 
arrival in the country. As his route 


‘* lay through what was considered the most perilous part of all 
this region of dangers, he took all his measures with military 
skill, and observed the strictest circumspection. When on the 
march, a small scouting party was always thrown in the ad- 
vance, to reconnoitre the whole country through which they 
were to pass. The encampments were selected with the great- 
est care, and a continual watch was kept up night and day. 
The horses were brought in and picketed at night, and at day- 
break a party was sent out to scour the neighborhood for half a 
mile round, beating up every grove and thicket that could give 
shelter toa lurking foe. When all was reported safe, the horses 
were cast loose and turned out to graze. Were such precau- 
tions generally observed by traders and hunters, we should not 
so often hear of parties being surprised by the Indians. 

‘* Having stated the military arrangements of the captain, we 
may here mention a mode of defence on the open prairie, which 
we have heard from a veteran in the Indian trade. Whena par- 
ty of trappers is on a journey with a convoy of goods or peliries, 
every man has three pack-horses under his care ; each horse la- 
den with three packs. Every man is provided with a picket 
with an iron head, a mallet, and hobbles, or leathern fetters for 
the horses. The trappers proceed across the prairie in a long 
line ; or sometimes three parallel lines, sufficiently distant from 
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each other to prevent the packs from interfering. Atanalarm, 
when there is no covert at hand, the line wheels, soas to bring the 
front to the rear and form a circle. All then dismount, drive 
their pickets into the ground in the centre, fasten the horses to 
them, and hobble their fore legs, so that, in case of alarm, they 
cannot break away. They then unload them, and dispose of 
their packs as breastworks on the periphery of the circle ; each 
man having nine packs behind which to shelter himself. In this 
promptly formed fortress, they await the assault of the enemy, 
and are enabled to set large bands of Indians at defiance.” 


Captain Bonneville’s precautions made his march 
safe. In the Colorado country, a general meeting took 
place, not only of all his brigades, but of some rival 
bands of trappers, connected with the American, and 
Rocky Mountain Fur Companies; and several weeks 
were spent in hilarity and convivial enjoyment. His 
next movement was back to the navigable part of the 
Bighorn River, a large southern branch of the Yellow- 
stone, itself onc of the main prongs of the Missouri ; 
to send homeward the furs he had collected. West of 
Green River, and southwest from the camp, lay a large 
salt water lake, called in the map attached to Mr. Ir- 
ving’s book, ‘Lake Bonneville.” It is said to be 150 
miles long, and 50 wide: and to be situated one mile 
and three fourths, above the sea. Desirous to ascertain 
the whole truth concerning this lake, the captain 
equipped forty men, under the command of his lieuten- 
ant, Mr. Walker; with instructions to go, trapping, 
around its margin, to record in a journal everything 
worth noting that might present itself, and to make 
maps of the country. He then set out upon his jour- 
ney to the Bighorn. Below the American Falls, which 
are just after that river has passed through the Bighorn 
mountains (a sort of eastern vanguard to the Rocky 
mountains), his peltries, and those of some rival trap- 
pers who accompanied him, were committed to boats 
made by stretching buffalo hides over wooden frames ; 
and these were launched upon the stream which was 
to carry them on its long and winding course to St 
Louis. Captain B. then returned, with those of his 
men who remained, to the Colorado; hunting by the 
way, and expending much time with extreme toil in a 
vain attempt to shorten their route by crossing the 
Wind River mountains, instead of going round their 
south-eastern end, as before. After struggling with 
difficulties which almost startle the reader to contem- 
plate; climbing rocks and peaks presenting every va- 
riety of ruggedness and every degree of elevation; it 
was found impossible for men, much less for horses, to 
proceed ; and regaining the eastern side of the chain, 
they pursued their former, more level route, to the 
camp and buried stores upon Green river. We omit 
various movements, around the Wind River mountains, 
to Bear river (falling into Lake Bonneville); and to 
the Portneuf, a branch of Snake river, where, in No- 
vember 1833, the party encamped for the winter. 
Hence the captain took the bold resolution to visit the 
lower part of the Columbia, on which stands fort 
Vancouver, held by the Hudson’s Bay Company. He 
began this perilous journey on Christmas day ; with 
only three men, all on horseback. Their general course 
was nearly westward, down the southern side of Snake 
river; through forests, over bleak prairies, and moun- 
tains both lofty and rugged. All former hardships and 
difficulties were trivial, compared with those which at- 





tended this journey. In the vain attempt of the pre- 


ceding September, to cross Wind River mountains, the 
reader’s credulity is heavily taxed by the narrative of 
ravines and precipices passed by unshod horses; and 
in several other parts of the captain’s enterprise, one 
is puzzled to perceive how those poor beasts could sub- 
sist, and travel with heavy burthens, upon no food save 
twigs, and bunches of grass growing out of the snow 
or found by raking it away. But now, all former mar- 
vels of this kind recur, combined ; and with increased 
magnitude. The cliffs and crags up and down which 
horses and men clambered, amid deep snows and over 
sheets of ice, make credible whatever is told of mule 
journeys over the Andes, or even the startling wonders 
of Captain Riley’s Narrative. And the scanty fare 
upon which they lived and labored, reminds us of 
knight-errant times, when many days often elapsed, 
without any food taken by knight or steed. Bread 
does not appear to have been tasted by Capt. B. during 
his three years’ toils. At length our four travellers reach- 
eda village of the lower Nez Percés; by whom they 
were treated with a kindness even greater than that 
which they had received the previous winter from their 
‘cousins,’ the Upper Nez Percés. 

Some amusing incidents here occurred. The Indian 
style of naming is well known. As a party of Sacs 
and Foxes lately at Washington, are said to have be- 
stowed upon a high functionary there, the sobriquet of 
The Little Fox ; so the Lower Nez Percés, observing 
Captain Bonneville’s baldness, called him the “Bald 
Chief:” and they were exceedingly puzzled and curious 
to know whether he had been scalped in war, or en- 
joyed a natural exemption from that mischief. Again— 
they fed him plentifully on roots, their own usual food ; 
but he and his train pined for dried salmon and venison, 
which they had reason to believe were in secret store. 
To draw out these, he adopted this plan: Having a 
trusty plaid, somewhat tarnished by years of hard ser- 
vice, but still richly enough variegated to excite great 
admiration among his simple hosts, (especially the 
squaws,) he cut it into numerous strips; which he 
made into Turkish-fashioned turbans, and other fanci- 
ful head-gear. ‘These, judiciously distributed among 
such of the women-kind as seemed of most conse- 
quence,’ speedily brought ‘abundance of dried salmon 
and deers’ hearts.’ The next laughable occurrence had 
a mixture of the provoking. The aged chief of the vil- 
lage had been particularly kind to the captain: and, as 
they were about to part, took him aside to shew him, 
both by words and deeds, how much he loved him. He 
had resolved to give him a fine horse. 


‘* So saying, he made a signal, and forthwith a beautiful young 
horse, of a brown color, was led, prancing and snorting, to the 
place, Captain Bonneville was suitably affected by this mark of 
friendship ; but his experience in what is proverbially called 
‘Indian giving,’ made him aware that a parting pledge was 
necessary on his own part, to prove that this friendship was reci- 
procated. He accordingly placed a handsome rifle in the hands 
of the venerable chief; whose benevolent heart was evidently 
touched and gratified by this outward and visible sign of amity. 

**The worthy captain having now, as he thought, balanced this 
little account of friendship, was about to shift his saddle to this 
noble gift-horse, when the affectionate patriarch plucked him 
by the sleeve, and introduced to him a whimpering, whining, 
leathern-skinned old squaw, that might have passed for an 
Egyptian mummy, without drying. ‘ This,’ said he, ‘is my 
wife ; she is a good wife—I love her very much. She loves the 
horse—she Joves him a great deal—she will cry very much at 
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losing him---I donot know how I shal) comfort her--and that 
makes my heart very sore.’ 

*< What could the worthy captain do, to console the tender-heart- 
ed old squaw ; and, peradventure, to save the venerable patti- 
arch from a curtain lecture? He bethought himself of a pair of 
earbobs ; it was true, the patriarch’s better-half was of an age 
and appearance that seemed to put personal vanity out of the 
question: but when is personal vanity extinct? The moment he 
produced the glittering earbobs, the whimpering and whining of 
the sempiterna] beldame were at anend. She eagerly placed 
the precious baubles in her ears, and, though as ugly as the 
Witch of Endor, went off with asideling gait, and coquettish 
air, as though she had been a perfect Semiramis. 

** The captain had now saddled his newly acquired steed, and 
his foot was in the stirrup, when the affectionate patriarch again 
stepped forward, and presented to him a young Pierced-nose, 
who had a peculiarly sulky look. ‘ This,’ said the venerable 
chief, ‘is my son: he is very good; a great horseman—he al- 
ways took care of this very fine horse—he brought him up from 
a colt, and made him what he is. He is very fond of this fine 
horse—he loves him like a brother—his heart will be very heavy 
when this fine horse leaves the camp.’ 

** What could the captain do, to reward the youthful hope of 
this venerable pair, and comfort him for the loss of his foster- 
brother, the horse? He bethought him of a hatchet, which 
might be spared from his slender stores. No sooner did he place 
the implement in the hands of young hopeful, than his counte- 
nance brightened up, and he went off rejoicing in his hatchet, 
to the full as much as did his respectable mother in her earbobs. 

*¢ The captain was now in the saddle, and about to start, when 
the affectionate old patriarch stepped forward, for the third time, 
and, while he laid one hand gently on the mane of the horse, 
held up the rifle in the other. ‘ This rifle,’ said he, ‘shall be 
my great medicine. 1 will hug it to my heart--I will always 
love it, for the sake of my good friend, the bald-headed chief. 
But a rifle, by itself, is dumb-—-I cannot make itspeak. If ] had 
a little powder and ball, I would take it out with me, and would 
now and then shoot a deer: and when I brought the meat home 
to my hungry family, I would say—this was killed by the rifle 
of my friend, the bald-headed chief, to whom 1] gave that very 
fine horse.’ 

‘‘ There was no resisting this appeal: the. captain, forthwith 
furnished the coveted supply of powder and ball; but at the 
same time, put spurs to his very fine gift-horse, and the first trial 
of his speed was to get out of all further manifestation of friend- 
ship, on the part of the affectionate old patriarch and his insinu- 
ating family.’? 


Through the remainder of the tribe, our adventurers 
experienced more solid and disinterested kindness. 
The journey was pleasant and easy, to Fort Wallah- 
Wallah, on the Columbia, about a hundred miles from 
its mouth, and not far below the junction of Clarke’s 
with Snake River: where they arrived on the 4th of 
March, 1834. It was held by the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany: whose superintendant there, with the jealousy 
characterizing all the competitors for the peltry trade 
of that region, refused to Captain B. all supplies or 
facilities for further exploration, or for opening any 
commerce with the natives. He therefore set out in 
two days, upon his return: and, after a journey less 
toilsome and distressful ’tis true than the outward one, 
but still abounding in perils and sufferings, he rejoined 
his main body, on the Portneuf River, about the mid- 
dle of May. 


In a curious plain of white clay, near Bear River, 
are many mineral springs, variously impregnated. 
Several of them have the appearance, and even (with 
a little aid from fancy) the taste, of beer; containing 
it is said, a strong carbonate of soda. Though there 
was hourly danger of an attack from the Blackfeet, 
the men, in passing these springs, resolved to have a 
sham drunken frolic. 








‘*In afew moments, every spring had its jovial knot of hard 
drinkers, with tin cup in hand, indulging in a mock carouse ; 
quaffing, pledging, toasting, bandying jokes, singing drinking 
songs, and uttering peals of laughter, until it seemed as if their 
imaginations had given potency to the beverage, and cheated 
them into a fit of intoxication. Indeed, in the excitement of the 
moment, they were loud and extravagant in their commenda- 
tions of ‘the mountain tap ;’ elevating it above every beverage 
produced from hops or malt. It was a singular and fantastic 
scene ; suited to a region where every thing is strange and pe- 
culiar:—These groups of trappers, and hunters, and Indians, 
with their wild costumes, and wilder countenances ; their bois- 
terous gaiety, and reckless air; quaffing, and making merry 
round these sparkling fountains; while beside them Jay their 
weapons, ready to be snatched up for instant service. Painters 
are fond of representing banditti, at their rode and picturesque 
carousals; but here were groups, still more rude and pictu- 
resque; and it needed but a sudden onset of Blackfeet, and a 
quick transition from a fantastic reve] to a furious melée, to have 
rendered this picture of a trapper’s life complete. The beer 
frolic, however, passed off without any untoward Circumstance ; 
and, unlike most drinking bouts, left neither headache, nor 
heartache, behind.”” Fr 


Another hunting season, followed by another journey 
toa still lower point than before upon the Columbia, 
in hopes of negotiating a connexion in trade with the 
natives—which hopes were again foiled by the jealousy 
and influence of the Hudson’s Bay Company—brought 
the month of November. 

Besides the adventures of Captain Bonneville and his 
immediate companions, passed over thus lightly by us, 
interesting episodes are formed of the expedition sent 
to explore the great salt lake (lake Bonneville) ; and 
of a party associated with one Captain Wyeth, of Bos- 
ton, in various enterprises worthy of Yankee boldness, 
and talent for contrivance. The explorers of the salt 
lake wholly failed in that object. They wandered into 
California; and there, amongst the Spanish settlers, 
wasted the time and substance which they ought to have 
employed in Captain Bonneville’s services 

Having wintered on Bear River, he, in April, 1835, 
removed to the Colorado; and thence to Wind River, 
which runs from the mountains of that name, eastward, 
into the Bighorn, a tributary of the Yellowstone. 
There, in June, a general rendezvous took place, of all 
his remaining forces; and they set out homeward. On 
the 22d of August, they reached the frontier settle- 
ments. 


** Here, according to his own account, his cavaleade might 
have been taken for a procession of tatterdemalion savages; for 
the men were ragged almost to nakedness, and had contracted 
a wildness of aspect during three years of wandering in the 
wilderness. A few hours in a populous town, however, pro- 
duced a magical metamorphosis. Hats of the most ample brim 
and longest nap; coats with buttons that shone like mirrors, 
and pantaloons of the most liberal plenitude, took place of the 
well-worn trapper’s equipments ; and the happy wearers might 
be seen strolling about in all directions, scauering their silver 
like sailors just from a cruise.”? 


Everywhere through his two volumes, Mr. Irving 
has interspersed numberless incidents and descriptions, 
which, graced by his inimitable manner, render the 
work deeply engaging. The costumes, equipments, 
and characters, of the several kinds of trappers, and 
tribes of Indians; sketches of scenery ; geographic 
and geological descriptions ; narratives of hardships, 
battles, and escapes; anecdotes illustrative and enter- 
taining ; keep the blood of any man who has aught of 
Sinbad’s or Robinson Crusoe’s roving propensity, in a 
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constant fermentation ; and render him full fain, lixe 
Captain Bonneville, to make his ‘‘ bow to the splendors 
and gaieties of civilized life, and plunge again amidst 
the hardships and perils of the wilderness.” 

All the Indians of the Upper Missouri, and of the 
Columbia region, hunt and fight on horseback; and 
seem to be the best riders in the world. A frequent 
feat is the one described as performed by a Crow war- 
rior, when he and his brethren had driven a band of 
their enemies, the Blackfeet, into a thicket, whence the 
aim was to dislodge them. Force having been found 
ineffectual, the Crow ‘Brave’ thought to provoke them 
out. He therefore ‘advanced alone, with that martial 
air and equestrian grace for which the tribe is noted. 
When within an arrow’s flight of the thicket, he loos- 
ened his rein, urged his horse to full speed, threw his 
body on the opposite side, so as to hang by but one leg 
and present no mark to the foe ; in this way, he swept 
along in front of the thicket, launching his arrows from 
under the neck of his steed. Then regaining the 
saddle, he wheeled round, and returned whooping and 
scoffing to his companions, who received him with yells 
of applause.’ The same was done by several others: 
but the Blackfeet were not to be tempted from their 
covert. 

Two most unwelcome conclusions force themselves 
upon the mind, in reading this book; both of them, 
opinions long held by many; but ascribed by many 
also to the jaundiced vision of a morbid philanthropy. 
First, that the aborigines of this continent owe most of 
their vices to contact with Europeans: second, that four- 
fifths, at least, of our wars with the Indians, are attri- 
butable to the perfidy or violence of white men. The 
first conclusion is demonstrated by the views here pre- 
sented, of the guileless kindness, and the temperance, of 
those tribes who have had little or no intercourse with 
the whites. The second is confirmed by at least three 
glaring instances of blended treachery and cruelty, 
practised by men either connected with Captain Bonne- 
ville, or engaged in pursuits like his, at the same time. 
One of these instances was the shooting of a chief, on 
his advancing, alone, to meet a flag of truce borne by 
his murderer. Another was the burning alive of several 
Indian captives, because their countrymen would not 
restore some stolen horses. One such act might par- 
donably be deemed, by unlettered savages, justification 
for a hundred retaliatory atrocities. 

Before we part with Mr. Irving, a duty remains to be 
done, for which no thanks are to be expected. Cen- 
sures are to be dealt out. But in what writer is it half 
so important that faults of style should be noted for 
his correction, as in the most admired, and therefore 
the most likely to be copied, of all living Americans ?— 
Nowhere, save in the effusions of Mr. Charles Phil- 
lips, can a more enormous instance be found of allitera- 
tion, that poorest rhetorical artifice,—than in the fol- 
lowing phrases, employed in shewing that “a man 
who bestrides a horse, must be essentially different 
from a man who cowers in a canoe.” The former is 
“heedless of hardship; daring of danger ; prodigal of 
the present ;” &c. How far beneath Mr. Irving is such 
a jingle! Again; in the two volumes, there are pro- 
bably a dozen applications of a single pet phrase ; and 
that, drawn from the slang dictionary. It is the word 
game, used thus—“ his game look ;” “a game warrior ;” 





“a game bird” (applied to a man); “game feather ;” 
“game qualities ;” &c. &e. Again; does Mr. I. design 
a playful mockery of Sir Piercie Shafton, or is it down- 
right serious affectation, when he twice uses the verb 
dominate, for overlook, or overtop? One more cavil, and 
we have done. The book seems to us too minute, and 
over-embellished. There are too many details of per- 
sonal adventure; too much recital of unimportant 
events; too many high-colored delineations of local 
scenery. A travelling artist would not have charged 
his portfolio with more: landscapes; and when it is 
considered, how far the pen falls short of the pencil in 
conveying just images of such scenes to the mind ; the 
indiscreetness of a writer’s attempting them so fre- 
quently, is manifest. Throughout the work, there is so 
much circumstantial and apparently fanciful garniture, 
that a shade of discredit is thrown upon the verity of 
Captain Bonneville’s facts. The reader half suspects 
that he is reading another “‘ Conquest of Granada;” a 
tale, ‘founded on fact’ instead of a true narrative of 
a plain and sensible man’s travels through an interest- 
ing country. Divested of these excrescences, yet re- 
taining all becoming ornament, the work might have 
been of but half its present size, and have had thrice its 
present number of gratified readers. 





THE PILGRIM. 


‘*‘Wherefore, put on the whole armor of God.’*— Eph. 5, 13-18. 


Arm thee, pilgrim! ’tis no strife 
With earth’s legions to thee given; 
Foes, through every stage of life, 
Stand between thy soul and heaven. 
See, beneath, behind, before, 

Bent the bow, and poised the dart ; 
Outwardly dost thou explore ? 

Lo! they garrison thy heart. 


Arm thee, pilgrim! but can earth 
Furnish weapons to withstand ? 

Trust not their untemper’d worth, 

Lest they crumble in thy hand. 

Arm thee! see thy foes arise! 

On they come, (and know they’re ruth 7) 
Headed by the sire of lies ; 

Haste! be girt about with truth. 


Arm thee, pilgrim! they advance! 
Stay thy foot, and bend thy knee! 
Calumny uplifts her lance ; 

Malice has a shaft for thee : 
Narrower now the circle draws ; 
Hard upon thee now they press ! 
Take it! for thy sinking cause! 
The breast-plate of righteousness. 


Baffled oft, but not subdued ; 

Rising fast, where late they fell ; 

See the charge again renew’d, 

And new allies brought from hell. 

Up! behold yon fiery dart, 

Wing’d with lightning, on its path; 
Vor. IV.—14 
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Quench it! ere it strike thy heart! 
Lo! thou hast the shield of faith. 


Haste thee! charge the prostrate host ! 

There was virtue in thy shield ! 

Seize the moment, ere ’tis lost! 

Be God’s word thy sword to wield. 

Slumber not ; the field is thine, 

But thy labor just begun ; 

Seek at heaven’s appointed shrine, 

Strength to keep what faith has won. 
Camden, S.C. N.N.N. 





THE DESERTER: 


A Romance of the American Revolution, founded on a well 
authenticated incident. 


(CONCLUDED.) 


CHAPTER X. 


The toil which stole from thee so many an hour 
Is ended,—and the fruit is at thy feet! 
Shelley. 


Strange as it may appear, the increased obligation 
under which Colonel Brookville now lay to Champe, 
only served to redouble his exertions to bring about a 
marriage between his daughter and Birdsall. It is true 
that his desertion from his countrymen, and his enlist- 
ment in so vile a band as that which Arnold had raised, 
was enough to disgust him, although he was, as we have 
said, no real friend to the cause of America. Having 
been foiled in his former attempts to traduce him, it is 
not to be supposed that he did not eagerly seize upon 
the subject offered him by a fact, in itself enough to 
blast the Virginian’s reputation, and degrade him even 
in the partial, but honorable, mind of Emma. From 
the moment the news of Champe’s desertion reached 
the villa, no allusion had been made to his rank in life, 
or the sin—viz. misfortune—-which had placed him there. 
There was no occasion for this. His real crime—his 
perfidy, his treason, were unanswerable arguments. 

Soon after his return to the villa, Birdsall received the 
long expected letter with the black seal ; and it became 
necessary that he should visit England as soon as pos- 
sible. Consequently every art was essayed by the 
Colonel to hasten the marriage. The luckless Emma 
was allowed no peace, morning, noon, or night ; and at 
length, worn out with their importunity, and fully per- 
suaded that Champe—from whom she had not heard 
since his broken promise, a month before--had indeed 
lost all that love of honor and principle, which she still 
believed he had once possessed—-she, in a moment of 
despondency and utter hopelessness, agreed—since her 
own happiness was gone—to gratify her father. 

No opportunity was given to retract the hasty sen- 
tence, which, indeed, she had but half uttered. The 
eager Colonel, himself, named the day; and—every 
preparation having been made in the interval—it ar- 
rived. And dreadful were Emma’s feelings when it 
dawned upon her wakeful eyes. 


“Suppose,” whispered insidious hope, “ he should 





yet be worthy of me!”—and a shudder ran through 
her frame. 

Another moment allayed the wild thought. Champe 
could not be worthy of her. He was a deserter, and in 
open arms against his country! She had seen it, There 
was nothing to be hoped from any explanation he 
could make. Logic might exhaust itself, and still he 
would be guilty—so plain, so simple was the evidence 
of the fact. It had been demonstrated to herself; and 
not alone to witnesses, who might, for sinister purposes, 
misrepresent the case. 

Rising from her bed, ere yet the sun had mounted 
the cloudless sky, Emma hastily dressed herself, and, 
without being observed, left the house. It was a mild 
June morning; the birds were singing their welcome 
to the day so cheerfully, that it seemed to mock her 
misery. For the first time in her life, she tried to shut 
out their blithe carol; and pressing her bonnet closely 
upon her ears, she quickened her pace. 

But there was an object in her path, that would far 
more powerfully and painfully remind her of happier 
days. Unusual as it was, at that early hour, a group 
of men were already abroad ; but they were those whom 
a life of activity and usefulness had taught the value of 
time, and to whom habit had made watchfulness easy. 
[t was a party of Lee’s dragoons, who—after having 
valiantly served in the arduous duty of reducing the ene- 
my’s chain of posts in the South, just as the latter flatter- 
ed themselves they were masters of that portion of the 
Union—had obtained leave to visit, for a short period, 
their native county. 

As the maiden passed them, every cap was raised, 
and many were the looks of surprise with which she 
was regarded. Each man of the party had before seen 
her ; but never, until that moment, had they beheld the 
wan countenance and wasted form they now encoun- 
tered. 

With an undefinable and vague feeling, Emma eager- 
ly looked at every face, and ran her eyes hastily over 
the glittering uniform of each individual. 

“If he were only there”—she thought— aye, and 
the meanest soldier among them——” And a profound 
sigh banished the vain and transitory illusion. 

She passed on, full of bitter reflection. She was 
going, for the last time, to visit the graves of the vir- 
tuous parents of an unworthy son. There might have 
been, at least, a weakness—perhaps something injudi- 
cious, if not a decided relaxation of maidenly dignity, 
in the act; but Emma had fallaciously persuaded her- 
self that it was to the yirtues of the relatives alone that 
she paid this tribute—for there lay the remains of all 
the immediate friends of the Deserter—his parents, two 
brothers, and an only sister, with the latter of whom it 
had almost unmanned him to part, strong and inflex- 
ible as was his mind. 

The spot she sought was a little secluded place, sur- 
rounded by trees, which cast over it a calm and solemr. 
shade, fitting for the last repose of the virtuous dead. 
As she passed through the trees, she suddenly started. 
The slender form of a youth, in the gay uniform of 
the Legion, leaned against an oak, directly before her; 
his right arm rested against its huge trunk, and on that 
reclined his bowed head. Though, in this situation, 
his face was necessarily concealed, the maiden knew 
him at once. Buxton’s letters to his sister had made a 
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deep impression upon Emma ; and the mutilated right 
hand of the youth before her plainly enough revealed who 
he was. She shuddered at the sight, while she deeply 
admired the magnanimity of the boy, who could thus 
sink the injury received from the son, in remembrance 
of the upright character of the parents. 

Suddenly raising his head, Buxton started as he 
beheld her. Saluting her, by raising his cap in the 
precise manner of his profession, he quietly turned to- 
ward the adjacent burial place ; but as quickly chang- 
ing his mind, he turned again, passed her, and hur- 
ried away from the spot. Precipitated into overwhelm- 
ing reflection by this incident, for a short time our 
heroine found herself unable to proceed; but recollect- 
ing that a prolonged absence from the villa might be- 
come the subject of remark, she summoned fortitude 
and went on. 

Once more she started. A stranger, in a rich suit of 
mourning, knelt at the grave of the mother of the De- 
serter. His clasped hands were raised in prayer, but 
the words he uttered were inaudible. Directly his voice 
swelled into a clear, full tone, as he fervently petitioned 
Heaven to shower its choicest blessings upon her who 
had planted that grave with flowers! Those tones 
could not be mistaken by Emma. The same manly 
voice that had, on two memorable occasions of ex- 
treme danger and distress, spoken comfort to her, was 
now interceding with that Power to whom the strong- 
est on earth must bow, that she “might know dan- 
ger and distress no more!” 

“Now,” thought the maiden, after her first wild 
gush of feeling had partially subsided—for she was still 
unperceived by Champe—“ now the time has come to 
return at least one of the obligations I owe him. The 
dragoons I met have no doubt been detached to capture 
him. They have appreciated his character better than 
I; they know, that deserter as he is, he is not lost to 
all feeling: and taking advantage of that, they would 
ensnare him here. Yes! even here—at the grave of 
his mother ! What monsters war.doth make of christian 
men!” 

“ Fly !”” was the first startling exclamation that fell 
upon the ear of the Deserter. “Fly! John, your mo- 
tions are watched.” 

Champe sprung to her side. “* Who dare watch me?” 
he asked with a flashing eye. 

“There are a dozen of Lee’s dragoons at a short 
distance, and I passed one this moment in the wood. 
Why do you not fly? Do you not believe me ?” 

The manner of her companion suddenly assumed its 
usual composure. “I never disbelieved a word you 
uttered, Emma; nor ever will.” 

“Then why not believe me now?” she asked hur- 
riedly. ‘Are you insensible to danger? I beseech 
you fly—you have not one moment to lose.” 

“TI fly not,” returned Champe firmly, and smiling at 
her fears. “The Virginians seldom fly unless it be to 
lead their enemies into error. But why so anxious for 
my safety, Emma? From what I have heard since my 
return, I thought the days for that had passed away.” 

The words brought overpowering thoughts upon the 
mind of the maiden. “No matter,” she answered in 
intense feeling. ‘But go. Do not waste the precious 
time. Would you die upon a gibbet ?” 

“I fear not the gibbet,” he answered proudly. “If 





my country’s good bade me die there, her enemies 
should never see me shudder at the manner of my 
death.” 

Emma surveyed the unbending expression of coun- 
tenance of the inflexible being before her with a won- 
der she could not control. “I believe you, John 
Champe,” she cried; “from my soul I believe you. 
Even now is death awaiting upon your every step ; 
and still you linger here, calm and unmoved as though 
you were in the midst of security. Be wise and fly. 
Believe me, you have no friends here.” 

“T know it,” he replied, fixing upon her a scrutin- 
izing gaze. “I believed I had one that would ever 
have been true to me. But I was wrong: I had no 
right to believe it. PerhapsI have not deserved that 
her esteem for me should continue.” 

“Perhaps!” repeated Emma. “Is there then a 
doubt of it? But it avails nothing to speak of this, 
now. I amanother’s! And if I were not - 

“IT have heard so,” said Champe seriously, but with 
a strange composure. Then perceiving that her feelings 
prevented her from speaking farther, he asked kindly— 
“You said, Emma, if you were not another’s—What 
then ?” 

“* Desertion can never be explained away,’” returned 
the maiden, repeating his own sentiment, of which, as 
well as the occasion on which it was uttered, she had 
learned from one of Buxton’s letters to his sister. 

The cheek of Champe flushed ; but his emotion was, 
to all appearance, but momentary. “I said so once,” 
he said, smiling; “but 1 have changed my opinion, 
Emma. Patriotism itself may——~” 

“Talk not of it,” interrupted the maiden indig- 
nantly. ‘I like not ‘rnold’s sophistry” Iam one of 
those who continue to believe his famous letter of de- 
fence ‘ an insult to an injured country.’” 

‘You are mine, then!” cried the Virginian, folding 
her in his arms ere she was aware of his intention. 
“You are mine, Emma. I have sworn, and you have 
promised it. Neither the oath nor the promise shall be 
broken. I am no deserter, Emma, except from Arnold’s 
Legion !” 

An uncontrollable shriek burst from the wretched 
maiden, as she tore herself from his embrace. “ Tell 
me not so,” she cried wildly. ‘Have mercy upon me, 
John, and tell me not so. A few days ago, I would 
have yielded my life to hear these joyful, joyful words, 
But now—Oh horror! horror! You have done wrong, 
John, to deceive me thus; butI have done worse to 
doubt your rectitude.” 

“There was a state secret involved,” said Champe, 
affected deeply at her distress, 

“TI might have known it,” returned Emma. “ She 
who occupies yon grave said with her dying breath 
you were innocent: but I thought trouble had caused her 
to rave. Yet, until I saw you in British uniform, and 
you deceived me again, I could not believe you guilty. 
I knew not why; but at times there came upon me, 
despite my better judgment, a conviction of the truth 
of that death-bed prophecy.” 

“Did she say that?” asked Champe, his countenance 
beaming with delight, while a manly tear bedewed his 
eye. “Ah she knew I could not be false to my coun- 
try. But we will talk of her, and your kindness to her, 
Emma, hereafter. I cannot dwell upon it now; for 
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remembrance of her, and gratitude to you, overcomes 
me. Let us now seek that happiness for which we 
have so long waited in vain.” 

“Tt is too late!” cried the agonized girl. “‘ This very 
night I am to become Birdsall’s bride !” 

‘So help me Heaven, you shall not,” exclaimed her 
lover solemnly. ‘They have meanly extorted the 
promise from you—I am sure of it—and I[ blame not 
you. But you have engaged to be mine, as well since 
as before you were of legal age to act for yourself. 
If you desire not to recall the promise, after 1 have 
given you the clearest proof of my innocence, I swear 
I yield not up my rights nor you to such a thing as 
Birdsall. No, nor to mortal man.” 

“It is too late,” repeated Emma in despair. 

“Tt is not too late,” returned Champe; and he spoke 
in the same energetic and impressive manner, that had, 
in days long past, taught Emma to put a firm reliance 
upon his words. Indeed, it appeared to her when he 

Ahus spoke, that he spoke truth—incontrovertible, un- 
conquerable truth; that it was impossible he could err; 
and that, much as his words seemed to promise, he 
neither boasted, nor overrated his power to make them 
good. It gave her not only encouragement and hope, 
but assurance. There was so much of modest firmness, 
of self-dependance and of manliness in his manner. 

“Tt is yours then, Emma, and yours alone, to de- 
cide,” he continued, p&ssing an arm around her unre- 
sisting form, drawing her towards him, and fondly 
patting her pale cheek, “whether you will be his, 
whose duty to his country has compelled him, while 
his heart smote him for it, to drive the roses from here ; 
or the wife of one who cannot appreciate, and therefore 
cannot love you as you deserve. It is yours, I say, 
merely to decide. The means of carrying into effect 
that decision, if in my favor, may be left to me.” 

Emma thought of her recent engagement, of the 
dangers of the bold step she knew her lover could 
and would take to claim her, of her father’s probable 
anger at her disobedience, and shuddered. 

“Look here, girl, look here!” cried the impatient 
Virginian, drawing a packet of papers from his pocket 
and scattering its contents on the grass at her feet. 
“ Here,” he continued, his manly countenance glowing 
with patriotic pride while he selected one of the papers 
and held it for her inspection, “ here, in the first place, 
is Lieutenant Colonel Lee’s testimonial that I have never 
swerved from my duty to my country—this, is Greene’s 
Jetter of compliment on my services that accompanied 
his present of a sword and a noble war-horse. Here, 
is the handwriting of Hamilton, above Washington’s 
own signature! ‘This, with a blue ribbon, is a lieute- 
nant’s commission in the Legion, and with it, a paper 
that secures me the emolument of the office, and, at 
the same time, releases me from actual service; for 
his exeellency was pleased to recommend me not. to 
appear in arms, lest the chance of war throws me in 
the way of the gibbet: not an American gibbet, Emma, 
but a British. This, with a large seal, isa deed from the 
Legislature of Virginia, for lands—more than enough 
to satisfy a far more ambitious man. This is a certifi- 
cate of Congress, granting me a pension for life. I 
went not into New York, Emma, to join Arnold, but 
to seize the detestable traitor/—to pluck him from his 
strong hold, and to deliver him to Washington! I went 





to save /ndre from the gallows, and to clear up the 
character of one of our best generals from aspersions 
cast upon it by the scheming Clinton. The latter I 
accomplished ; and, but for an accident, similar to that 
which caused me to disappoint you at Petersburg, I 
should have taken Arnold from the midst of his friends, 
and brought him to the American head-quarters. A 
few hours more of time at that crisis—and my name, 
Emma, would have resounded through the army—aye, 
through the thirteen republics, as the avenger of our 
army’s reputation which Arnold has so basely sullied, 
uncoupled with the odium of desertion !” 

Emma forgot her engagement with Birdsall and her 
father’s anger, as she listened with rapture to his glow- 
ing recital. But the sudden burst of pleasing intelli- 
gence was too much for her. She trembled with emo- 
tion, her pale cheek became still paler, and she fell 
fainting in the arms of her lover. She recovered only 
to reflect and weep. 

The soothing arguments of the Virginian soon re- 
stored her to hope. He had not expected this inter- 
view with her, but had already resolved upon a course, 
from which he did not now depart. He advised her, 
therefore, to pass the day as she had intended, and to 
expect his interference at the hour appointed for her 
union with Birdsall. 

She consented implicitly to follow his directions ; 
bade him remember that a moment, should he be too 
late, might seal her doom ; forbade him to accompany her 
then; and, feebly resisting his glowing kiss at parting, 
darted through the wood and soon arrived at the house. 

In the course of the day, Champe’s story became 
known. throughout the neighborhood, and old and 
young alike sought to congratulate him, and listen to 
a narration of his adventures from his own lips. In 
due time it reached the villa, and great were the endea- 
vors of Colonel Brookville to keep a knowledge of it 
from his daughter. In the meantime, Emma, though 
greatly agitated by alternate hope and fear, resolutely 
upheld her spirits to meet the approaching crisis, 

The appointed and dreaded hour drew near. Emma 
strained her eyes in the dim twilight to catch a glance 
of Champe, stealthily moving through the park: but 
she saw him not. Night wrapt the scene without in 
impenetrable darkness; she was summoned to perform 
her engagement with Birdsall; and yet Champe came 
not! Will he deceive me now ?” she inquired of her- 
self; “ Dare he thus trifle with me? Yes,” was the 
mental answer; “for he has proved he dare do any- 
thing; but he will not—I know he will not. I have 
done him injustice heretofore in doubting him: but if 
an unavoidable accident should again prevent him—— 
Mercy, mercy, Heaven!” 

Again she was informed that Birdsal! and the clergy- 
man awaited her approach, and resolving, if any un- 
foreseen circumstance should detain her lover, boldly 
to refuse to take the matrimonial vow, when called 
upon to do so, with a reluctant step, she obeyed the 
summons. 

But Champe had intended she should be called upon 
to do nothing that could bring upon her the displeasure 
of her father. He had resolved to rescue her from the 
engagement that he knew had been forced upon her; 
but he had determined to do this in such a manner that 
whatever censure might follow, it should fall upon him 
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alone. He would not persuade her to elope with him ; 
for that would seem her wilful act; he sought only to 
obtain her secret concurrence, and then assume in the 
eyes of her friends the responsibility of taking her 
from them without her consent. ‘Then, when the shock 
of displeasure and anger came, he would meet it alone, 
as he had before met crosses and misfortunes—but 
cheered by the reflection that he had preserved her 
happiness from sacrifice, He was confident that the 
success of the plan he had conceived was insured by 
its very boldness. It was in character with the spirit 
of the men who formed Lee’s Legion. 

As Emma passed through an anti-room, toward a 
parlor prepared for the performance of the matrimonial 
rites, she looked throygh the open windows vainly 
hoping to penetrate the darkness without, from the 
brightness of the apartment in which she was. Sud- 
denly she paused. A naked sabre glittered in the light 
of the room, as it moved steadily past the windows. 
The footstep of him who carried it, however, was 
noiseless, as was his form invisible. 

The heart of the maiden throbbed with wild ecstasy ; 
but her feelings were not unmingled with apprehension. 
The powerful assistance of Champe was undoubtedly 
at hand, as it ever seemed to be in the hours of her 
severest trials; but there could be as littie doubt that 
he was not alone; that her father’s house was guarded, 
and its unconscious inmates surrounded by armed men, 
inured to carnage and full of determination. Trusting 
to the discretion, and the mild and unrevengeful, though 
resolute, disposition of Champe; and, above all, to that 
power who had guided him through so many scenes of 
extreme peril, and appeared to have ever placed him 
near her when she had most needed assistance, she 
stifled her feelings and proceeded. 

When she entered the parlor the clergyman arose, 
and her father advanced in order to lead her to the 
upper end of the room, where the family and two or 
three guests were assembled—there formally to give 
her hand to Birdsall. Any interference that could save 
her now, must, she thought, indeed, be sudden and 
bold. It did not fail to come—and in time. 

A loud voice gave orders to some unseen subordi- 
nates, and the frightened menials of the villa rushed 
through the doors of the parlor. Dragoons with drawn 
sabres followed close upon them, formed in line across 
the centre of the apartment, and at the same instant, 
the trembling Emma was raised in the arms of one, 
whose encouraging whisper she well knew, and borne 
from the house. 

“Who commands here?” cried the enraged Brook- 
ville, after in vain endeavoring to force his way through 
the line of dragoons that separated him from his 
daughter. 

“I do,” answered a voice rendered powerful more 
through anger than natural strength. “We cover the 
retreat of Lieutenant Champe, and not a soul leaves 
this house to-night. But we will speak of this matter 
directly, Colonel Brookville. In the meantime there is 
justice to bedone. Where is this Birdsall ?” 

“T will let you know, sir,” cried the Colonel furious 
with rage, “that neither your authority nor that of 
your lieutenant is acknowledged here. I command 
you to leave the house.” 


“Is this the wretch?” rejoined the youthful Buxton, 


disregarding the useless anger of the master of the 
villa, and rudely dragging forth, from the corner of a 
sofa, where he had slunk, the trembling form of Birds- 
all, ‘Where is your boldness now, miscreant? Stand 
forth and treat an injured brother with the same impu- 
dence that yesterday marked your conduct to his de- 
fenceless sister. Swear to me, and in this presence, if 
you dare, that you detest Miss Brookville, as you did 
then, to Isabel Buxton. Thought you, because her 
father was in his grave, a Virginian maiden could find 
no protector? Or thought you if a nobleman but conde- 
scended to speak, she must be flattered? Away! fool, 
dastard, away!” And dashing him from him with pas- 
sionate violence, he continued, “I have solemnly pro- 
mised Lieutenant™Champe I would not do it, or by 
Heaven | would, even now, cleave you in twain with 
this good sword, that has already tasted of the proud 
blood of overbearing England.” 

“The Colonel frowned angrily upon the cowering 
Birdsall; but soon turned again toward the intruders 
upon his domestic privacy. But his commands and 
arguments were alike unavailing :—as there are none 
so difficult to convince as those who will not be con- 
vinced, the dragoons were equally unmoved by his 
threats, or his appeals to them, in regard to the justice 
of their proceedings, or their right to interfere with his 
liberty. They merely replied that they acted upon 
the responsibility, and by the orders of their lieutenant, 
and were perfectly indifferent as to consequences. All 
the satisfaction he could obtain from them was that his 
guests, his household, and himself, would be suffered to 
act their pleasure at daybreak the next morning; but 
not one instant before ; and that, until that time, every 
avenue from the house would be strictly guarded. 

This promise was fulfilled. At daybreak, the dra- 
goons started in.a body for the south, to rejoin the 
Legion; and, in a short time, were far beyond the 
reach of any pursuit in his power to order. He well 
knew also that it was too late to prevent a marriage 
between Champe and his daughter, unless the latter 
had strongly opposed the wishes of the lieutenant ; 
which, upon reflection, he felt very much inclined to 
doubt. 

His judgment did not deceive him. It was already 
beyond the power of his silly pride to destroy his 
daughter’s happiness. Within the hour that was to 
have given her to Birdsall, Emma, impressed with a 
deep sense of the dreadful alternative delay might 
produce, became the wife of Tue Deserrer. 


APPENDIX, 


By consulting Lee’s “Memoirs of the War in the 
Southern Department of the United States,” chapter 
xxx., it will be found how little we have been indebted 
to invention for the materials of our story; or rather, 
that, in the principal incidents, we have not at all de- 
parted from historical fact. 

It appears by that work, that Washington, after the 
defection of Arnold, “the moment he reached the army, 
then under command of Major General Greene, en- 





camped in the vicinity of Tappan, sent for Major 
Lee, posted with the light troops some distance in 
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front.” Lee repaired at once to head quarters, when 
the Commander-in-chief requested him to select a suit- 
able person to undertake a highly dangerous enterprise, 
which he (Washington) had conceived. His confiden- 
tial agentsin New York had informed him that “many 
of his officers, and especially a Major-general named to 
him, were connected with Arnold.” His plan, there- 
fore, was to engage some person of tried courage, in- 
trepid daring, persevering industry,‘and acute percep- 
tion ; who, with all these qualities, should possess a 
patriotism so elevated, that he would, if the case should 
require it, and, at all events, for a time, sacrifice his 
private reputation for the good of his country. Champe 
was at once named by Lee, who at the same time ex- 
pressed his doubts whether his sergeant-major’s keen 
and high sense of honor would allow him to take the 
first step in the proposed plan, which was desertion: 
but after listening to a minute description, not only of 
the character, but the manners, appearance, place of 
birth, &c. of Champe, Washington, with his usual 
penetration, exclaimed, “He is the very man for my 
purpose,” and determined that Lee should use his 
utmost efforts to induce him to attempt the enterprise. 
Lee immediately returned to his quarters; and in his 
Memoirs feelingly describes the dialogue that ensued 
between himself and the ardent but repugnant Champe. 
From this it appears that the design of Washington, 
“by getting Arnold, to save Andre,” had more weight 
with the generous Virginian than any other. But even 
this could not induce him to forego his reputation, and 
the strong desire he felt for promotion—of whieh de- 
sertion would deprive him. At length, Lee informed 
him that since he declined the offer of obliging the 
Commander-in-chief personally, as well as of greatly 
serving his country at large, he would inform Wash- 
ington that the proffered honor must be transferred to 
some other corps, as there was not spirit enough in the 
Legion to furnish him with a man willing to risk its 
consequences. ‘‘ The esprit du corps,” observes Lee, 
“could not be resisted: united to his inclination, it 
subdued his prejudices:” and the nobleminded soldier 
departed the same night. 

How well he executed the arduous duty he had un- 
dertaken, may be inferred from the first sentence of a 
letter from Washington to Lee—Oct. 13th, 1780: “I 
am very glad,” he says, “ your letter of this date has 
given evidence to my conviction of the innocence ‘of 
the gentleman” (the nameless Major-general) “ who 
was the subject of your inquiry.” : 

The same letter directs Lee to meet the Commander- 
in-chief the next day, at the Marquis’s quarters, when 
Champe’s communications were closely examined by 
them, ‘‘and the distrust heretofore entertained of the 
accused forever dismissed.” 

Having thus satisfactorily executed one part of his 
business, the sergeant set himself to work fully to 
achieve the rest; and in connection with an agent of 
Washington’s in the city, soon laid a plan for his cap- 
ture. The agent was a different person from him who 
had assisted in tracing the authenticity of the aspersions 
cast upon the Major-general above mentioned ; and so 
deep was the secrecy deemed requisite by Washington, 
that Champe was ordered not to let either of these two 
men know that the other was in his confidence. 

Unfortunately, Andre’s imprudent but high-minded 





confession shortened his trial; and ere the sergeant 
could consummate arrangements for bringing off Ar- 
nold, much to the chagrin of the generous soldier, who 
was himself risking a gibbet in order to save the British 
officer from the same disgraceful end, Andre was exe- 
cuted. But notwithstanding this unfortunate interven- 
tion, Champe was directed to persevere, and still bring 
off Arnold if possible. This will be seen from the 
following extract from Washington’s letter to Lee, of 
the 20th October: 

“ Dear Sir, 

“The plan proposed for taking A——d, (the out- 
lines of which are communicated in your letter, which 
was this moment put into my hands without date,) has 
every mark of a good one. I therefore agree to the 
promised rewards; and have such entire confidence in 
your management of the business, as to give it my fullest 
approbation, and leave the whole to the guidance of 
your own judgment, with this express stipulation and 
pointed injunction, that he (A——d) is to be brought 
to me alive. 

“ No circumstance whatever shall obtain my consent 
to his being put to death. The idea which would ac- 
company such an event, would be, that ruffians had 
been hired to assassinate him. My aim is to make a 
public example of him: and this should be strongly 
impressed upon those who are employed to bring him 
off. The sergeant must be very circumspect: too much 
zeal may create suspicion, and too much precipitancy 
may defeat the project. The most inviolable secrecy 
must be observed on all hands.” 

The night for the execution of Champe’s plan of 
seizing Arnold was soon appointed. He and one of 
Washington’s secret agents were to seize and gag the 
traitor; and placing themselves, each under one of his 
shoulders, carry him through the most unfrequented 
streets and alleys to a boat waiting to receive them. 
If questioned, they were to answer that he was a 
drunken soldier,whom they were conveying to the guard- 
house. In the meantime, Lee, having been informed of 
this, spent the night at Hoboken, with a few of his 
trusty followers, and provided with three extra horses, 
one each for Champe, his comrade, and Arnold. 

Lee was disappointed; for the day dawned and no 
boat was descried upon the waters of the Hudson an- 
swering the description of that in which Champe was 
to arrive. ‘‘He was chagrined,” he says, “at the 
issue, and apprehended that his faithful sergeant must 
have been detected in the last scene of his tedious and 
difficult enterprise.” But he was obliged to keep his 
disappointment to himself; for so strict was the secrecy 
of the whole affair, that not one of his followers knew 
why their commander conducted them to Hoboken, or 
for whose use they led the three extra horses. 

Another extract from his ‘‘ Memoirs,” will suffice to 
end this article. 

“In a few days, Lee received an anonymous letter 
from Champe’s patron and friend, informing him that 
on that day previous to the night fixed for the execution 
of the plot, Arnold had removed his quarters to another 
part of the town, to superintend the embarkation of 
troops, preparing (as was rumored) for an expedition 
to be directed by himself; and that the American Le- 
gion, consisting chiefly of deserters, had been trans- 
ferred from their barracks to one of the transports ; it 
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being apprehended that if left on shore until the ex- 
pedition was ready, many of them might desert. Thus 
it happened that John Champe, instead of crossing the 
Hudson that night, was safely deposited on board one 
of the fleet of transports, from whence he never de- 
parted until the troops under Arnold landed in Vir- 
ginia! Nor was he able to escape from the British 
army until after the junction of Lord Cornwallis at 
Petersburg, when he deserted ; and proceeding high 
up into Virginia, he passed into North Carolina near 
the Saura towns, and keeping in the friendly districts 
of that state, safely joined the army soon after it had 
passed the Congaree in pursuit of Lord Rawdon. 
“His appearance excited extreme surprise among 
his former comrades, which was not a little increased 
when they saw the cordial reception he met with from 
Lieutenant Colonel Lee. His whole story soon became 
known to the corps, which reproduced the love and 
respect of officer and soldier, heightened by universal 


admiration of his daring and arduous attempt. 


‘“‘Champe was introduced to General Greene, who 
cheerfully complied with the promises made by the 
Commander-in-chief, as far as in his power ; and having 
provided the sergeant with a good horse, and money 
for his journey, sent him to General Washington, who 
munificently anticipated every desire of the sergeant, 
and presented him with a discharge from further ser- 
vice, lest he might in the vicissitudes of war, fall into 
the enemy’s hands; when, if recognized, he was sure 
to die on a gibbet. ; 

“When General Washington was called by Presi- 
dent Adams to the command of the army, prepared to 
defend the country from French hostility, he sent to 
Lieutenant Colonel Lee to inquire for Champe: being 
determined to bring him into the field at the head of a 
company of infantry. 

“Lee sent to Loudoun county, where Champe settled 
after his discharge from the army; and learned that 
the gallant soldier had removed to Kentucky, and had 
soon after died.” 





HALLAM’S MIDDLE AGES.* 


It is surprising, that this work is not more admired, 
and more read, than it seems to be. It is surpassed, 
nay, equalled by no historical production in the English 
language, since the times of the great British three, 
of the last century. Indeed, several merits tempt us 
strongly, to place it above even their works. It is more 
candid than Hume; more simply and pointedly sen- 
tentious than Robertson; more clear, and infinitely less 
pompous, than Gibbon. Nothing can be more striking, 
than the contrast between Hallam’s distinct, straight- 
forward statements, and shrewd, concise, often pun- 
gent remarks,—and Gibbon’s elaborately swollen and 
balanced periods, that afier thrice reading, leave it still 
doubtful what fact he tells, or what opinion he ex- 
presses. If it had not become vulgar to compare his- 
torians to Tacitus (Dr. Ramsay has been called “ The 
Tacitus of America”), we should say, that no where 


* View of the State of Europe during the Middle Ages. By 
Henry Hallam, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 








have we seen the best characteristics of the illustrious 
Roman half so well displayed, as in the “ Middle 
Ages.” The same burning yet well tempered love of 
liberty ; the same hatred of tyranny and injustice; the 
same vein of sage remark, developing in a single sen- 
tence, momentous political truth; the same power of 
sarcasm, conveyed usually in the very words which 
carry forward the narrative; the same condensed and 
forcible brevity of recital. Oftener than in Tacitus, or 
in Hume, there occur in Hallam passages of eminent 
rhetorical beauty ; much resembling those occasional 
observations, at once elegant and profound, in which 
Burke abounds. But they are neither frequent nor long 
enough, to violate the becoming chastity of historical 
composition. Far from being excrescent ornaments, 
which lead off the reader’s mind from the facts detailed, 
or suggest a doubt concerning the truth of a story so 
embellished, they enliven and rivet his attention, by 
illustrating the subject; and interrupt not, for a mo- 
ment, the course of the narration. The work takes a 
wide range. It gives the History of France—Italy— 
Spain—Germany—the Greek Empire and the Sara- 
cens—Ecclesiastical Power—the Feudal System—the 
English Constitution—and the State of Society in Eu- 
rope—during the Middle Ages; that is, for about eight 
or nine centuries. The manner in which it groups and 
details the multitude of facts comprised in this great 
outline, is lucid and happy. With equal judgment are 
the instructive or important selected, and the trivial or 
useless passed in silence. 

But it is above all as the enlightened friend of liber- 
ty, that Mr. Hallam deserves the esteem of American 
readers. Some extracts we propose making, will evince 
this, and also the Tacitus-like pith and pungency we 
have ascribed to him. The italics and small capitals 
are ours, 

EXTRACTS. 

‘ A generous disdain of one man’s will, is to republi- 
can governments what chastity is to women; a con- 
servative principle, never to be reasoned upon, or sub- 
jected to calculations of utility.’ 

Rienzi’s ‘character was not unusual among literary 
politicians; a combination of knowledge, eloquence, 
and enthusiasm for ideal excellence, with vanity, in- 
experience of mankind, unsteadiness, and physical 
timidity.’ ; 

‘The most deadly hatred, is that which mca exas- 
perated by proscription and forfeiture bear to their 
country.’ 

On the triumphant return of Cosmo de’ Medici, in 
1434, from the exile into which the opposite faction of 
Albizi had driven him, Hallam remarks,—‘ It is in vain 
to expect that a victorious faction will scruple to re- 
taliate upon its enemies a still greater measure of in- 
justice than it experienced at their hands. The van- 
quished have no rights in the eye of their conquerors. 
The sword of returning exiles, flushed by victory and 
incensed by suffering, falls successively upon their ene- 
mies, upon those whom they suspect ef being their 
enemies, and upon those who may hereafter become 
such.’ 

(Policy of employing Foreign Mercenaries.) ‘ Consi- 
dered witl, reference to economy, almost any taxes 
must be a cheap commutation for personal service. But 
economy may be regarded too exclusively ; and can 
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never counterbalance that degradation of national 
character, which proceeds from intrusting the public 
defence to foreigners.’ 

‘Historians have in general more indulgence for 
splendid crimes, than for the weaknesses of virtue.’ 

‘ None of Charlemagne’s wars can be compared with 
the Saracenic history of Charles Martel: but this was 
a contest for freedom; those for conquest; and fame 
is more partial to successful aggression than to patriotic 
resistance.’ 

In the unswerving ‘probity, strictness of conscience, 
and benevolence, of Louis IX. (St. Louis), he found all 
the effects of far-sighted policy. ‘But it is the privi- 
lege only of virtuous minds, to perceive what wisdom 
dwells in moderate counsels. No sagacity ever taught 
a selfish and ambitious sovereign to forego the sweet- 
ness of immediate power.’ 

Hint to Historical Students. Intestine tumults, &c. ‘are 
among the eternal lessons of History: for the unjust 
encroachments of courts, the intemperate passions of 
the multitade, the ambition of demagogues, the cruelty 
of victorious factions, will never cease to have their 
parallels and their analogies; while the military 

_achievements of distant times afford, in general, no 
instruction ; and can hardly occupy too little of our 
time in historical studies.’ Note. 

Hint to Statesmen. ‘$ It is difficult to name a limit be- 
yond which taxes will not be borne without impatience, 
when they appear to be called for by necessity, and 
faithfully applied: nor is it impracticable for a skilful 
minister to deceive the people in both these respects. 
But the sting of taxation is wastefulness. What high 
spirited man could see without indignation the earnings 
of his labor, yielded ungrudgingly to the public de- 
fence, become the spoil of peculators and parasites? 
It is this, that mortifies the liberal hand of public spirit ; 
and those statesmen, who deem the security of govern- 
ment to depend not on laws and armies, but on the 
moral sympathies and prejudices of the people, will 
vigilantly guard against even the suspicion of prodi- 
gality.’ 

‘The very virtues which a state of hostility excites, 
are not proof against its long continuance; and sink at 
last into brutal fierceness.’ 

A vindication of Republics. ‘In a superficial review 
of history, we are sometimes apt to exaggerate the 
vices of free states, and to lose sight of those inherent 
in tyrannical power. The bold censoriousness of Re- 
publican historians, and the cautious servility of writers 
under a despotism, conspire to mislead us as to the 
relative prosperity of nations, Acts of courage and 
tumultuous excesses in a free state, are blazoned in 
minute detail, and descend to posterity: the deeds of 
tyranny are studiously and perpetually suppressed. 
Even those historians who have no particular motives 
for concealment, turn away from the monotonous and 
disgusting crimes of tyrants.’ 

The way dangerous Precedents aise. [The Pope at 
first claimed no right to appoint to church benefices. 
Adrian IV. began, by requesting some bishops to confer 
the first vacancy on a particular clerk. Recommenda- 
tions like this (called Mandats) became more and more 
frequent, and were usually followed, through respect 
for the holy See: even Innocent III. the most ambitious 
of pontiffs, regarded it only as a courtesy.] ‘But,’ 





says Hallam, ‘as we find in the history of all usurping 
governments, time changes anomaly into system, and in- 
jury into right : examples beget custom, and custom ripens 
into law; and the doubtful precedent of one generation be- 
comes the fundamental maxim of another.’ So far had 
this natural progress taken place, that in England, 
under Henry IIL., the ‘Church seems to have been so 
richly endowed only as the free pasture of Italian 
priests; who were placed, by the mandatory letters of 
Gregory IX. and Innocent IV., in all the best benefices.’ 

Utility of Party Names. About A.D. 1200, ‘the two 
leading parties which had divided the cities of Lom- 
bardy, and whose mutual animosity, having no general 
subject of contention, required the association of a 
name to direct as well as invigorate its prejudices, be- 
came distinguished by the celebrated appellations of 
Guetrs and Guipetins.” * * * ‘Terms of this de- 
scription * * * are always acceptable to mankind ; 
and have the peculiar advantage of precluding altogether 
that spirit of compromise and accommodation, by which it 
is sometimes endeavored to obstruct their tendency to hate 
and injure each other, 

‘There is in general room enough for skepticism as 
to the characters of men, who are only known to us 
through their enemies. History is full of calumnies 
that can never be effaced. But I really see no ground 
for thinking charitably of Peter the Cruel.’ Note. 

‘The Arabian monarchs of Cordova found in their 
success and imagined security, a pretext for indolence : 
while, according to the nature of despotism, the fruits 
of wisdom or bravery in one generation were lost in 
the follies and effeminacy of the next.’ 

‘Alvaro de Luna, the favorite of John II. [king of 
Castile], retained for 35 years an absolute control over 
his feeble master. The adverse faction naturally as- 
cribed to this powerful minister every criminal inten- 
tion and all public mischiefs. He was certainly not 
more scrupulous than the generality of statesmen; and 
appears to have been rapacious in accumulating wealth. 
But there was energy and courage about Alvaro de 
Luna, which distinguished him from the cowardly 
sycophants who usually rise by the favor of weak 
princes: and Castile probably would not have been 
happier, under the administration of his enemies.’ 

‘John If. did not long survive his minister; dying 
in 1454, after a reign that may be considered as inglo- 
rious, compared with any except that of his successor. 
If the father was not respected, the son fell completely 
into contempt.’ 

Of Joun Hunniaves, the Hungarian patriot, who 
‘frequently defeated, but unconquered in defeat, stood 
in the breach for twelve years against the Turkish 
power,’ and to whom the regency was confided during 
the king’s minority,—Hallam says, ‘ He surrendered to 
young Ladislaus a trust that he had exercised with 
perfect fidelity: but his merit was too great to be for- 
given; and the court never treated him with cordiality. 
[Does not this irony rival that of Tacitus, where he 
says, the father of Agricola was ‘studio eloquentiz 
sapientizeque notus, iisque virtutibus iram Caii Czsaris 
[Caligula] meritus ?”] 

We have marked many more specimens, of equal 
truth, pointedness, and force: but to extract them all, 
would extend unduly what was designed to be a very 
short article. From scarcely any other historian, nor 
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(except Burke) from any other writer of any other 
class, could a larger number of sentences be culled, 
harmonious in structure, graceful and impressive in 
phraseology, and rich in sound political philosophy. 





REMORSE. 


LINES WRITTEN BY MARIAN HORTON, 


And set to music by C. E. Horn, as an answer to Beethoven’s 
celebrated ‘* Adelaida.”’ 


In grief we met—in tears we part ; 

Our dream of happiness is o’er ; 

And wild despair throbs through my heart, 
To know that we must meet no more! 


No more? Yes, we may meet perchance, 
But oh! how changed the scene will be ; 
Eyes that once fondly met my glance, 
Will dart suspicion’s glare on me: 


The heart that throbb’d at my approach, 
With torpid coldness shrinks away : 
And every look conveys reproach, 
Which speaks affection’s fast decay. 


Thou canst no more recall the hour, 
When sweet confiding hope was thine ; 
Full soon the charm hath lost its power 
Which seem’d to link thy fate with mine, 


* * * » * 


Yet not unmov’d I mark that cheek 
With melancholy gloom o’ercast ; 

And tears I shed, could they but speak, 
Would plead a pardon for the past. 


A tear is all I have to give— 

Thou wilt not then despise the gift ; 
Nor let in thy remembrance live 

The wrongs that have our hopes bereft. 


But why again recall the madd’ning hour ? 

Why on the mem’ry of our love thus dwell? 

Teach me, oh Heav’n, (while yet I have the pow’r,) 
To breathe a first, a last, a fond farewell! 





DR. JOHNSON’S IRENE. 


The merits of this tragedy are not generally enough 
known. For the interest of its story, and still more 
for the frequent beauty and grandeur of its language, 
it falls not much below Cato. Take a few of its pas- 
Sages, as examples, But first, to make thes. better 
understood, see the plot, or argument of the play. 

Mahomet, Emperor of the Turks, had recently con- 
quered Greece, after a severe struggle, in which Deme- 
rrivs and Leontius, two Greek nobles, had fought 
with distinguished valor for their country. Prisoners 
now, in Constantinople, though not closely confined— 
they conspire with Cali, the chief vizier, to overthrow 
Mahomet; in the hope of thus redeeming Greece. 


the beauteous heroine of the tragedy, whom the Em- 
peror woos to be his sultana; and Aspasia, another 
noble Grecian lady, beloved by Demetrius. The plot 
fails; but all the conspirators for whom any reader 
feels solicitude, eseape into Asia; while some of the 
subordinates, who meditated a double treachery by 
betraying their comrades, fall victims to Mahomet’s 
wrath. Aspasia escapes with Demetrius. !-ene, yield- 
ing to the sultan’s courtship, is scarcely invested with 
her imperia! state, before, on a false accusation of being 
engaged in a conspiracy, she is strangled by his order: 
Now for the extracts. 


(Criteria of true Greatness.) 


Cali. [Speaking of Leontius, and inquiring into his fitness for 
the enterprise they were planning. ]} 


‘His mien is lofty, his demeanor great ; 
Nor sprightly folly wantons in his air, 
Nor dull serenity becalms his eyes. 
Such had I trusted once, as soon as seen ; 
But cautious age suspects the flattering form, 
And only credits what experience tells. 
Has silence pressed her seal upon his lips? 
Does adamantine faith invest his heart ? 
Will he not bend beneath a tyrant’s frown ? 
Will he not melt before ambition’s fire? 
Will he not soften in a friend’s embrace, 
Or flow dissolving in a woman’s tears? 

Demetrius. Sooner the trembling leaves shall find a 
voice, 

And tell the secrets of their conscious walks ; 
Sooner the breeze shall catch the flying sounds, 
And shock the tyrant with a tale of treason. 
Your slaughtered multitudes that swell the shore 
With monuments of death, attest his courage : 
Virtue and liberty engross his soul, 
And leave no place for cowardice or fear, 


(Procrastination. ) 
‘ To-morrow ! 

That fatal mistress of the young, the lazy, 

The coward and the fool, condemned to lose 

A useless life in waiting for to-morrow ; 

To gaze with longing eyes upon to-morrow, 

Till interposing death destroys the prospeet.’ 

(Influence of Beauty.) 
, : ‘See, Irene comes : 

At her approach, each ruder gust of thought 
Sinks, like the sighing of a tempest spent : 

And gales of sofier passion fan my bosom.’ 
(Ecstasy.) 
‘The present, past, and future, swim before me, 
Lost in a wild perplexity of joy.’ 
(The true value of Life.) 
‘Life and death 
Are only varied modes of untried being. 
Reflect that life, like every other blessing, 
Derives its value from its use alone,’ 
(A struggle of Passion with Conscience.) 
‘In this dubious twilight of conviction, 
The gleams of reason and the clouds of passion, 
Irradiate and obscure my breast by turns.’ 
(Ambition defended.) 

‘Irene. Ambition is the stamp impressed by Heaven 
To mark the noblest minds: with active heat 
Informed, they mount the precipice of power, 
Grasp at command, and tower in quest of empire; 
While vulgar souls compassionate their cares, 
Gaze at their height, and tremble at their danger. 
Thus meaner spirits with amazement mark 
The varying seasons and revolving skies, 

And ask what guilty power’s rebellious hand 
Rolls with eternal toil the ponderous orbs: 





Prisoners also, though still less restrained, are Irene, 


While some archangel, nearer to perfection, 
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In easy state presides o’er all their motions, 
Directs the planets with a careless nod, 
Conducts the sun, and regulates the spheres.’ 
(Effect of virtuous Love.) 
‘’Tis love, combined with guilt alone, that melts 
The softened soul to cowardice and sloth : 
But virtuous passion prompts the great resolve, 
And fans the slumbering spark of heavenly fire.’ 
(To one about to be executed.) 
* The fraudful moments ply their silent wings, 
“ind steal thy life away. Death’s horrid angel 
. Already shakes his bloody sabre o’er thee.’ 
(War’s uproar.) 
‘ The roaring Danube 
Rolls half his floods unheard thro’ shouting camps!’ 
(Sound Political Maxim.) 
‘Extended empire, like expanded gold, 
Exchanges solid strength for feeble splendor, 
(A Despot’s Wrath. ) 
‘A sudden pause th’ imperfect sense suspended, 
Like the dread stillness of condensing storms.’ 
(Nimium ne crede colori.) 
‘Not always do the fairest flowers diffuse 
The richest odors; nor the speckled shells 
Conceal the gem.’ 





THE TRUCE GROUND. 


FROM THE DIARY OF AN INVALID. 
NO. IIL. 


In travelling, last summer, through the southern 
country, I passed the well known section of land lying 
between the Pedee rivers, which Gen. Marion assigned 
as a temporary truce ground, during the revolutionary 
war. The friends of loyalty possessed unbounded 
influence between these rivers, and kept the whig in- 


habitants actively employed in checking their depreda- |. 


tions. This induced Marion to enter into a temporary 
truce, by which it was stipulated, that neither party 
should be guilty of any aggression for the time limited. 
Having settled the articles of agreement, he hastened to 
assist the operations of Greene; but no sooner was he 
at a distance, than the insurgents broke the treaty, and 
petitions were presented to Marion, that he would 
march his brigade into the neighborhood, and reduce 
the disorderly to submission, I halted for the night at 
Burch’s mills, the spot from which the terror of his 
avenging sword brought the crowd of deluded fanatics, 
to solicit with earnestness written protections from his 
own hand. Standing on a spot which was once the 
theatre of so much military prowess, my thoughts re- 
verted to the many interesting reminiscences associated 
with the actors in a scene of deep and fearful interest, 
now almost swept away by the rapid march of human 
existence. My sole object in travelling, being the 
recovery of health, by change of place and diversion of 
mind, I felt inclined to pause at this point of my jour- 
ney, and inquire for the ancient landmarks of the 
southern campaign—the Ebenezers of the mighty inter- 
position and protection of the Divine Being, during the 
times that tried men’s souls, 

I made my quest first to the boniface of the little inn 
where I put up for the night, but I soon found that the 
fumes of the mug had drowned everything like sober 





reflection in the man’s mind. ‘To my inquiry, whether 
his family dwelt in this part of the country during the 
revolutionary war, he answered, “ Not exactly, thank 
God. I hear you whig rebels blocked out every drap 
of the creature comfort. Old Erin was my birthplace, 
bless her, she keeps a can to make the heart merry,” 
and reeling to a chair, he began to troll the old song, 
“Erin’s my country.” 

But his son, a lad about 14 years old, hearing my 
question, called out to him, “ Father, if the gentleman 
wants to hear about the old war, I’m sure granny Kate 
could tell him a tale long enough, if he’d listen.” 

“Oh! ah! she mought, if he could catch her in the 
mind,” replied the dozing voice of the other. 

“ Who is granny Kate, my boy ?” I asked playfully. 

“ Ah! she’s the old body that lives in the little hut 
jest below here; there’s the smoke coming out of her 
chimney now—jest say Marion to her, and you strike 
the trail, she’l go on upon it, till she runs through, unless 
somebody stops her. Daddy says, mammy Kate is 
daft, but I'll tell what two gentlemen said, as went down 
to see her awhile ago—it seems as how they were old 
friends of hers; for they named many things as had 
happened, and set her aguine intirely ; and when they’d 
heard her out, says one to the other, its as correct 
entirely as a printed book; and much truer, says the 
other.” 

“ My little man,” said I, “ here is a trifle if you will 
show me the way to the old crone’s, for I should like to 
hear her stories myself.” 

The boy was quite proud of being cicerone on the 
occasion, and went on without prompting to relate all 
he knew of the old woman’s history. 

“Granny lived in a much finer house than this once. 
Her master, I expect was a kingsman, for they had 
great doings, but that did’nt bar out trouble it seems, 
for they got it o’ both sides entirely.” 

We reached the door of the cottage, which was 
opened by a middle aged woman, of pleasing counte- 
nance, who recognizing Jamie, invited us politely to 
enter. With characteristic freedom he opened our 
business, by saying— 

“Maggie, the gentleman has heard of your old 
mither, and would like to hear her crack of the long 
war.” 

“ Just walk in, sir—our mother is passing old; but 
her memory, like a candle in the socket, burns brighter 
the nigher it is to the end.” 

We entered softly ; for some how or other I felt a sort 
of awe in approaching a being, whose sympathies, and 
very existence, seemed to belong to a former race. 

“Ts that your mother?” approaching an attenuated 
figure, sitting on a wicker chair, in the deep recess of 
the fire-place ; her form attired in a black gown, and a 
coif, or rather hood of green silk, shading her head and 
shoulders. She appeared absorbed in thought, or so 
intent on the blue knitting which employed her fingers, 
as to be unconscious of our entrance. 

“Your mother is deaf,” I said to the matron. 

“ Ah! no, that has passed away, with her dimness of 
sight ; she hears and sees clear, for a few years past, 
but yet her thoughts seem to roam back into past 
times ; and unless we rouse her attention, she pays little 
regard to what is passing around her. Her eyes are 
almost as tender as a baby’s, since her eyesight came 
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back, and we are obliged to shield them from the light, 
Step this way, sir, it will please her to go over old times. 
Mother, this gentleman wants to ask you about the old 
truce ground—he is travellirig that way, and would like 
to hear what you can tell him about Gen. Marion and 
his men.” 

The old woman raised her head, and revealed a 
visage in which the outlines of deep thought and mas- 
culine beauty were still discernible. The sunken eye 
seemed to kindle at the moment with some sudden re- 
collections, that came athwart the mind, and lighted up 
her countenance with animation. 

“A traveller, Maggie, did you say? DoI dream, or 
has Constance Norwood’s son come at last? Sir, I have 
kept the papers, as 1 promised the angel on her dying 
bed; and many a weary year has my life been spun 
out, waiting your coming; for God has spared my life 
to fulfil her last request.” 

“Madam,” I replied, “I am sorry you must be dis- 
appointed—I am not the person you suppose me, but 
only a passing visiter of these regions ; and I may say, 
an enthusiastic admirer of the heroes of our revolution ; 
but pray go on, and tell me who the gentleman is, you 
expect ;” for at the moment the thought struck me, that 
I had heard the name of Constance Norwood before. 

“Who should it be, but the son of my dear lady, 
whom I nursed at my breast, and dandled on my knee? 
Sydney Norwood, is his name, and a bright boy he 
was for the eye to look on, and the heart to love. Woe 
is me that they sent him back to the old country, to toil 
in their school, when he drank in learning like water. 
My dear lady never saw him more—she.lived but two 
years after he was gone; but I heard years ago, that 
he was come back and settled a great man in New 
York. Why he has never sent or come for my lady’s 
papers, I can’t tell; maybe, he never got Sweeney’s let- 
ter about it.” 

“ My dear woman,” [ said, “is it possible that you 
speak of my deceased friend Sydney Norwood? Yes, 
it must be the same. I have heard him mention his 
mother as a southern lady, and dying while he was yet 
young and abroad. I am sure he never received any 
intelligence from you respecting her. I was with him 
frequently, and often heard him regret knowing so little 
of his own early history.” 

“Then, sir, it is all over, and I must die with a bur- 
den still on my heart.” 

“Would you have any objection,” I said, “as the per- 
son nearest concerned is gone, to my looking over these 
manuscripts in your presence? Perhaps they may con- 
tain something important, which it may be necessary to 
keep no longer concealed,” 

“‘ Certainly, sir, it will be a great relief to my mind. 
I hope the fear of God will be before your eyes. Bring 
the portmanteau, Maggie, and put it before the gentle- 
man. Here are the keys,” (drawing out of her pocket 
a leathern pouch.) 

The trunk contained several packets ; the private 
correspondence of the lady with the distinguished offi- 
cers of the southern army. Besides these, there was a 
roll inscribed, “a brief memoir of my own life, as it has 
been connected with the eventful era in which I have 
lived, dedicated to my son, Sydney Norwood.” 

“* Ah, that is the paper!” exclaimed the old woman. 

“Shall I break the seal, madam ?” 


“Do, sir, do—my heart will answer to every word 
of it.” 

The memoir was prefaced with a short letter to her 
son, concluding with these words: 

“Feeling that the days of my earthly pilgrimage 
must be few, and that I must be denied the only bles- 
sing I desire in this world, that of embracing my dear 
and only child, I have solaced my heart, and employed 
the failing moments, by writing a faithful account of 
the events of my life, as it has been connected with the 
interesting and perilous times in which I have lived, 
Receive it, as the last and most precious memorial of a 
mother, whose latest breath expires in prayer for the 
eternal happiness of her beloved son. 

Constance Norwoop.” 


My mother was the celebrated Constance Geraldine, 
the rose of Camden, and the beauty of the south. 
Envied, admired and courted, with fantastic singularity 
she disdained all the trappings of splendor and gifts of 
fortune, profusely scattered in her path, and bestowed 
her heart and hand on the unaspiring George Marion, 
the playmate of her childhood, and earliest lover of her 
youth. Though he was not formed to figure in the 
ranks of fashion, or bow at the shrine of mammon, my 
father was fitted to adorn the circle of private life in 
refined society, or to serve his country with undaunted 
bravery, had not death’s sudden and untimely call sum- 
moned him from the bower of love, and the hopes of 
“thick coming joys,” to the awful realities of eternity. 
Though my existence was then hid in darkness, well 
can I picture the grief of her, who scarce a bride, was 
now the widow of the dead. But her widowhood was 
of short duration: sorrow had sowed the seeds of disease 
in a constitution naturally delicate; and in three short 
years, was my infancy deprived of the care of both 
parents. There existed between my father and his 
elder brother, Gen. Francis Marion, the most devoted 
attachment, which was extended in all its warmth to 
my mother and her helpless babe, He left the pleasing 
toils of agriculture to watch at her dying pillow, and 
soothed her departing spirit with the solemn promise 
of being a father to her orphan child, A faithful de- 
pendant of the Marion family was selected as a nurse, 
by my uncle, who, being at that time a bachelor, 
thought it best to place me in the family of my mater- 
nal relative, Sir John Heywood, then residing in the 
vicinity of Charleston. His household consisted of 
himself, his maiden sister Rachel, and an only son, now 
abroad for the completion of his studies. My arrival 
was greeted with something like pleasure in the old 
family residence ; the old gentleman, pleased at hav- 
ing a new subject for the exercise of his quaint humor 
and stale conceits, and my aunt Rachel at the prospect 
of rearing a young scion, according to her own ideas of 
female propriety. 

The first ten years of my life were passed in so quiet 
happiness, as scarcely to leave any impression of their 
flight. Aunt Rachel thought me too young to be put 
into leading-strings, and Sir John was generally too 
much absorbed in the musty volumes of the old school, 
to check my gambols, while the arms and heart of my 
good nurse, Kate Sweeney, were always open to pro- 
tect and comfort me, It is not with a feeling of vanity, 





that I say I possessed, even at that early age, a pene- 
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tration of mind and a decision of character far beyond 
my years. The weak and ridiculous points of aunt 
Rachel’s character afforded me infinite amusement, and 
gave rise to many ingenious tricks of annoyance. 
Though already rather passée, she assumed all the airs 
of girlhood, and her vanity was flattered by the very 
persons who elicited, and then ridiculed her folly. She 
wished to be thought altogether exelusive in her prefer- 
ence of everything British, and her utter abhorrence of 
American manufacture. This extended to even the 
smallest articles of comfort or traffic, and was a con- 
stant vexation to my amor patria, I remember one 
occasion, in which I felt a good deal of exultation, in 
seeing this spirit of haughty predominance checked in a 
ludicrous manner. The excellence of various wines 
was debated at table, and Sir John, having extolled 
the cup, in his usual classic vein, from the time of 
Ganymede to the present, my maiden aunt took ocea- 
sion to express her surprise, that the culture of the 
grape had hitherto been neglected in England, when it 
was so evident that in the manufacture of wines, as in 
everything else, they might excel every other nation. 
“Only think,” she continued, “of the perfection to 
which the single matter of snuff-making has been car- 
ried. Positively, nothing would tempt me to take a 
pinch of that article, which had not the signature of 
‘Fintalaton Cushaw, snuff-maker to his sacred ma- 
jesty.”’ Have youa box at hand, Colonel?” she said, 
addressing a British officer next her. 

“ No ma’am,” he replied, with a sarcastic smile, “I 
have given up the use of it since poor Cushaw was 
hung.” 

“ Hung!” shrieked aunt Rachel. 

“Yes, by one act of disloyalty he lost his office, and 
his life ; he suffered under the game law, poor fellow; 
he was suspected of shooting deer in Windsor forest.” 

“To be sure!” exclaimed she, affecting the sublime, 
* how inflexible is justice in England !” 

Sir John was a loyalist, more from habit and affection 
than principle. The fountains of ancient lore, the 
Pyrean springs of Oxford and Cambridge, were in old 
England—a galaxy of ancient authors adorned her lite- 
rary horizon; his heart throbbed with joy in claiming 
citizenship with them. 'The old gentleman would some- 
times unbend from his stern mood, and indulge his 
natural turn for witty conceits and satirical innuendo, 
These he bestowed lavishly on aunt Rachel, whose 
outré decorations and fantastic manners afforded too 
good a mark to be missed; but me he encouraged to 
speak with all the artless freedom of childhood, without 
censure or rebuke. I often fled from the starehed for- 
mality of female domination, to the library, where I 
was always welcomed by a smile from the old antiqua- 
ry, whose harshest words were, “ Have you come 
again, my blue eyed maid, to spread confusion in the 
ranks,” looking at his books overthrown by my heed- 
less movements. “But I suppose it must be so—your 
sex have ruled the world, from the time that Juno 
raised a din about old Jupiter’s ears, to the present. 
But where is that thing compounded of pomatum, 
starch and loyalty, that you are so soon let off from the 
attitudes ?” 

* Puff, do you mean, uncle? He is lying in Mr. Po- 
sey’s lap, who is fanning aunt Rachel.” 

“Not the dog, child, but the woman, I alluded to— 





Oh tempora ! Oh mores! Oh nature! how art thou out- 
raged ! when not even a dog can walk in his own bona 
fide person, but is so bedizened and transformed by 
folly, as to make it doubtful whether he be a canine 
brute, or an evil spirit. I tell thee, child, if it were not 
for those blue eyes, and that arch smile, which make it 
doubtful whether Venus or Minerva presided at thy 
birth, I would abjure the sex.” 

These incidents will give you some idea of the pecu- 
liarities of my maternal relatives, Sir John and his sis- 
ter. I was not neglected by my uncle Marion: he fre- 
quently called to see me, and to direct my education, 
which was conducted under the best teachers in the 
city—so that by the time I had attained my fifteenth 
year, I was said to have arrived at great proficiency in 
the accomplishments of the day, to which were added 
in set form, the graces, as practised by my maiden aunt. 

A great change was now to come over my future 
prospects. The disastrous fall of Savannah, was soon 
followed by the capture of Charleston. This seemed to 
prepare the way for the subjugation of the whole south- 
ern country, and it was only a few bold spirits who 
dared to think of resistance. Marion was one of them. 
Joining several other zealous patriots, they travelled 
northward, beating up for recruits to oppose the enemy. 
Bat while our heroes were mourning over the state of 
things, and some of them gone to petition assistance 
from the sister states, our city was invested by the Bri- 
tish army, and converted into the theatre of fashion and 
gaiety. The whig officers, nearly all prisoners of war, 
were sent out of the town, to the prison ships, or to St. 
Augustine, while the British officers, now masters of 
the surrounding country, spared no expense in the 
splendor and luxury of their entertainments. The loy- 
alists, of which there were numbers in the place, joined 
in these festivities; but the noble feelings of the whig 
ladies, revolted at this degradation, and even foreign 
splendor and arrogance were often obliged to cower 
beneath the frown of indignant beauty. I do not mean 
to include all the British officers in the charge of pre- 
sumption; there were some noble exceptions—some 
gentlemen of feeling and delicacy, who would have 
spurned the idea of wounding the national pride of even 
a lady. Among these, several visited at Sir John’s; 
for aunt Rachel literally worshipped whoever wore the 
trappings of loyalty, and Sir John allowed all to enjoy 
the hospitalities of his mansion, who did not cross his 
prejudices or opinions ; but he was pre-eminently a man 
of peace, at war with whatever interrupted the pure 
stream of Helicon. I was the only discordant string in 
the general harmony; I did not disguise my sentiments, 
which were warmly enlisted on the side of my oppressed 
country, and my earnestness in the cause gained me the 
title of the little rebel. Aunt Rachel endeavored to 
satirize my fervor, by throwing contempt on the military 
resources of the rebels ; while Sir John, teazed with an 
argument which ran not in his own vein, would ex- 
claim---“ Child, child, your head is turned with that 
phantom—honor. What saith that prince of poets, the 
ingenious Cowley, addressing this illusion of the brain: 

* Noisy nothing, stalking shade, 


‘By what witchcraft wert thou made, 
‘ Empty cause of solid harms?’ 


And then again, how admirably he changes the meta- 
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‘ Should I fame’s trumpet hear, 

‘I'd march the muses’ Hannibal.’ ” 
And striding in dramatic style, he would disappear be- 
hind the curtains of his library. 

I said there were some generous and noble sons of 
Britain engaged in this direful contest ; but entering as 
I did into the warmest feelings of the whig party, I 
regarded with prejudice, amounting to aversion, every 
one who espoused the other side. Such was the cold 
and haughty spirit with which I first met Col. Webster. 
[ had heard of his noble bearing and courage in the 
field, and thinking of him as one of my country’s 
dreaded foes, I saw him with the flush of resentment on 
my cheek. I shall never forget the moment, for it was 
one of complete triumph on his part—the triumph of 
the calm and generous feelings of our nature, over the 
proud and vindictive. Instead of the arrogant victor, 
I beheld a countenance full of benignity and grace, 
accompanied with a courtesy of manner so sincere, that 
even my disdain was softened, and | was compelled to 
regard him, though a British officer, as a gentleman of 
worth and feeling. That he did not ever afterwards 
view me as a supercilious and narrow-minded being, is 
a proof of his amiable and forgiving disposition. Soon 
after our introduction, I expressed my sentiments with- 
out the least reserve, and expected to meet fully as 
much warmth on the side of loyalty. On the con- 
trary, he spoke with deep sympathy of the evils of war, 
and lamented that the spirit of discord and hatred 
should be kindled between kindred nations, whose sons 
were born to be brethren by blood and friendship ; “ and 
while this,” he smiling said, (touching the bright steel 
that hung at his side,) “forbids me to say that my 
king’s rebellious subjects have justice on their side, I 
sincerely wish them a happy issue out of this disas- 
trous contest.” 

Not long afterwards, the king’s birthday was to be 
celebrated in Charleston, with great pomp. I sup- 
pose the design was to charm the loyalists, and daz- 
zle the whigs, by this pageant. Aunt Rachel was more 
than a month busily engaged in rearing a triple crown 
with which to decorate her temples on the occasion. I 
could not help being amused at her folly, while I des- 
pised the spirit she evinced in the affair. Having com- 
pleted the head-dress, the ultimatum of her wishes was 
to surmount it with some loyal device. She first ap- 
plied to Col. Webster to confer the honor, but he, east- 
ing a furtive glance at me, declared there were so many 
rebels among the ladies of Charleston, that he feared 
not only the crown, but the wearer, would be torn to 
pieces, if it appeared at the ball. Nothing daunted, she 
turned to Capt. Dawkins, who after much circumlocu- 
tion, produced what he called a lion rampant trampling 
the eagle. She was charmed with the execution, and 
walked off in triumph, while Col. Webster and myself 
were nearly choked with laughter at the ridiculous ef- 
fect. To conceal his diversion from the company, he 
turned to me and asked, if I was waiting to see the eagle 
triumphant before I engaged the services of Capt. Daw- 
kins in the same line. In a moment I experienced a 
complete revolution of feeling, and my cheeks burned 
with resentment, to be put in comparison with such a 
compound of folly and presumption, but worst of all, to 
have the true American eagle so vilified and degraded. 

“ The eagle and myself,” I replied, trying to suppress 





a tear, ‘ would both be content to relinquish any honors 
in your gift, Capt. Dawkins.” 

“Certainly ma’am, certainly I wouldn’t wish to——” 

He was interrupted by Colonel Webster—* Forgive 
me, Miss Marion, nothing was farther from my thoughts 
than offering the slightest injury to your feelings. [ 
would die sooner ; but] had imagined that our acquaint- 
ance, our friendship, may I say, if it is not too late, 
would have allowed an innocent jest. But I see that 
I have offended you, and wounded those sensibilities 
which though the charm of your sex, are too delicate to 
be appreciated as they deserve by ours.” 

Before he was done speaking, | felt the impropriety 
of my resentment; and, covered with confusion, hid 
my face in my handkerchief, while tears of unaffected 
remorse flowed down my cheeks. Capt. Dawkins had 
retreated at the first flash of my temper I suppose, for 
when [ had gained sufficient courage to look up, I found 
myself alone with Col. Webster. I was attempting to 
apologize for my conduct, when he seized my hand, and 
pressing it to his lips, said, ‘* Let us both forget what 
has just passed, or remember it only as the time when 
a mutual fault and mutual forgiveness cemented the 
bonds of a friendship as enduring as life.” 

I could only reply, “‘ Your generosity is heaping coals 
of fire on my head; I had much rather you should re- 
sent, even defy my unpardonable petulance.” 

“Who could fail to admire that ardor of disposition 
that knows no cold medium? and how happy must he 
be, who wins the first place in such a heart, too proud 
to stoop, too noble to disguise—too true even to de- 
ceive, and may I not add, too generous not to forgive ?” 

“* Add whatever is necessary to complete the climax, 
and make me perfect, however foreign to the truth.” 

“Then let me utter what my heart has long confessed, 
that there is an irresistible charm around you, and that 
by those bright pearls which strive vainly to dim the 
sweet azure of your eyes, I do confess its power over 
this heart of mine.” 

“Who would ever suspect Col. Webster of speaking 
nonsense to a girl of sixteen, and she too a rebel, and 
the niece of the arch-rebel, Marion ?” I said, endeavoring 
to turn what he had said into jest. 

“* My dear Miss Marion, the heart seeks not its con- 
quests in the battle field, but in the bower of love. 
However, you speak truly ; it is nonsense for a soldier, 
an adventurer whose life hangs on the fortunes of war, 
to aspire to the smiles of beauty, or the return of affec- 
tion. Accident has betrayed me into the confession of 
a passion which I have vainly striven to smother in my 
own bosom, until a more propitious hour should arrive— 
a time when even Constance Marion might hear with 
honor the fervent expressions of my love.” 

“The time will come,” I replied, “when Col. Web- 
ster will find what he so richly deserves, a heart as 
warm and true as his own, which will respond to thore 
feelings which it is impossible I ever can——” ; 

Here I was relieved from the embarrassment of fin- 
ishing the sentence, by the fortunate return of aunt 
Rachel with the tiara on her head. I hoped to escape 
observation, and retreated behind her, not without her 
remarking as I passed, that my cheeks were this even- 
ing what she should call “ vulgarly red.” I made no 
reply, or even looked up, until I reached my chamber, 
where I threw myself down, heartily vexed with my- 
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self for having forced Col. Webster to the declaration 
of a passion in which I could feel no interest, except 
that of being the cause of unhappiness to a mind so 
noble and disinterested. I had never thought of love 
as associated with Col. Webster, though his society 
afforded a feast of the highest intellectual entertainment, 
which fascinated my mental taste, yet it moved not the 
spell which, long ere I saw him, had been spun around 
my youthful heart and fancy. 

The grand birthnight ball passed, and none of the 
whig ladies attended. I heard, through my aunt’s gos- 
sip, that Col. Webster, though the “ observed of all 
observers,” was not in his element, and retired early. 
From this time his calls were less frequent, and his 
manner towards me reserved, and almost cold. 

I have dwelt thus long on the conduct of Col. Web- 
ster towards me, to contrast it with that of another 
person, who was destined to be the persecutor and bane 
of my life. This was Thomas Heyward, the only son 
of Sir John—who being sated with the pleasures of 
foreign courts, returned to America; and obtaining a 
commission in the British army, sought excitement in 
the stirring scenes of a camp. His conversation was 
brilliant and entertaining, though interlarded with too 
much of the court slang; but making due allowance 
for the fashionable extravagance of the continent, the 
gallantry of his manners.might pass for the height of 
bon ton. His knowledge of the world, and insight into 
character, amused me; and attributing the freedom of 
his deportment to his having mixed much with the 
world, I gave him credit for that artlessness and sin- 
cerity in his intentions, which experience had not yet 
taught me to suspect. I pitied him too, for it was evi- 
dent his society was the aversion of both Sir John and 
aunt Rachel—so that I was his only refuge in the 
family, and regarded him, perhaps on that account, with 
a more favorable eye. While awaiting his commission, 
he mixed in the gaieties of the city, and was the beau 
ideal of the loyalist ladies. He affected perfect indif- 
ference towards the flattering tokens with which his 
presence was greeted in the halls of beauty and fes- 
tivity; and declared, on returning from these gay re- 
sorts, that simplicity was now his beau ideal of all that 
was lovely in woman; and this he would say in a 
way to make me suppose he was contrasting my man- 
ners with the heartless beings, whose life was spent in 
weaving attractions for the other sex. I remember 
the first time 1 believed Heyward in earnest in the 


flattering expressions he used towards me. We were 


looking at some prints, in which love and pleasure are 
represented under the same figure. 

**T once wooed them as the same,” he said, “ but now 
I feel the deception. Do you know why, Constance?” 

“No, I cannot imagine.” 

His glance was directed as if to search my inmost 
soul; even that impassioned look did not reveal to me 
the secret, until pressing my hand, he exclaimed: 

“T had not then seen love and innocence combined in 
my own dear cousin.” 

“Oh! hush, Heyward,” I replied, “I have never 
listened to the voice of flattery, and never will,” tearing 
away and running up stairs. 

I felt a chill of horror come over me, at the idea of 
being loved by him, that almost petrified me. It was 
an undefinable feeling, which seemed to forbode evil. I 





never met Heyward afterwards without shrinking. 
From this time he practised less freedom, but more 
assiduity, to make himself agreeable. I tried to con- 
duct myself so as to keep up the appearance of friend- 
ship, while I kept as little of Heyward’s company as 
possible in the position I then occupied. Kate Sweeney 
was my only confidential friend ; to her I communicated 
the disagreeable circumstances in which I was placed— 
obliged to bear the attentions of a man whose prin- 
ciples and mannersI began to detest. She prudently 
advised me not to irritate the passions of one who, she 
believed, would revenge, if it were possible, every 
slight offered him. She then told me that Sweeney had 
heard from Gen. Marion, who had joined the northern 
army coming to the assistance of their southern bre- 
thren, and that they were marching to the defence of 
Georgetown. 

“This is too good news to be true,” I exclaimed. 
“My uncle Marion, from whom I have not heard for 
six months, coming with an army to deliver me from a 
thraldom worse than death! I am transported, Kate, 
at the very thought. I will seek his protection, even in 
the embattled field.” 

“ Not so fast, my little mistress; he’ll do his best— 
but God only knows, whether our little handful of men 
can prevail against these dare devils, helped on as they 
are by the tories. Bless you, child, Sweeney was off 
as soon as he got wind of it. I think as how the Gene- 
ral has work for him; but you know he’s no blab- 
tongue—so I never says a word, because [ know he’s 
doing his best for the General and the country, for a 
poor man as he is. He’ll likely be home in a day or 
two, and then I'll step round and bring you down to 
see him.” 

“Mammy, a thought has struck me, that under 
Sweeney’s protection, I might reach my uncle’s quar- 
ters. I do not believe the soldiery would molest me; 
indeed nothing could terrify me more than the thought 
of being in Heyward’s power.” 

“God send you, my sweet mistress, speedy help; 
but don’t be too rash: your uncle an’t ignorant of the 
snare set for you, and he’ll consider of the matter, and 
I’m pretty sure, send some word by Sweeney. He has 
enough friends in the country to take care of you and 
keep you out of harm’s way, if he does but speak the 
word, and so Sweeney said when I was a grieving over 
your situation.” 

“ Well, mammy, your words have both reason and 
comfort ; would that I could listen to them longer—but 
the evening shadows warn me to my prison again.” 

“ Not with that tear in your eye, sweet one ; I will 
go with you, if you will dash away that drop, that 
almost makes one come into my own, and think only 
of the pleasure in store for you, when you have the 
free country to bound over, and all the General’s men 
to do you reverence. I'll tell you there’s one of them 
an’t forgot the blue eyes that shone on him that even- 
ing he met you and Miss Edith stroaming out on the 
sands. Ah! I see that tell-tale blush; so you remem- 
ber it too, do you?” 

“Ah! mammy!” I replied with emotion, “it was 
only past happiness returning for a moment that bright- 
ened my cheek.” At the instant, I was carried back to 
other days, when hope scattered her roses in my path. 
“ But, as you say, I will think of the future, and hope 
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it may be as bright as your love for me would picture 
it.” 

A fortnight elapsed, and still Sweeney did not return. 
I began to fear that in some fatal encounter he had 
fallen. I felt lonely and desolate, and the wanness of 
my soul was painted on my countenance. Col. Web- 
ster came—he had not called for sometime. He asked 
for me ; and though I was too unhappy to enjoy society, 
I could not slight a friend such as he was, so I con- 
strained my feelings and went down, After a few 
minutes’ conversation, he came up to me, and inquired 
if [had been really ill, that the bloom had faded from 
my cheeks. 

“TI should say,” he continued, “that your looks mock 
the happiness that report says you are shortly to real- 
ize, in an union with Lieut. Heyward.” 

“Good heavens!” I exclaimed, trembling at the idea, 
“could you believe it possible, from his knowledge of 
my character? It is only as a victim that I can ever 
stand at the altar with Heyward.” 

“T see, Miss Marion, that this is a painful subject. 
God forbid that I should ever add to anything that dis- 
tresses you; on the contrary, what is there that I 
would not attempt to relieve you from any embarrass- 
ment or cause of uneasiness? Hesitate not to tell me, 
if in any way I can aid your wishes.” 

“There is one wish, in the execution of which your 
goodness might possibly assist me.” 

“Speak! only speak, and it shall be done,” he said, 
with great warmth. 

“T hear that Gen. Marion is approaching George- 
town; could I procure safe conduct to his quarters, my 
only wish on earth would be gratified. I see your as- 
tonishment, but think not that I resolve rashly. There, 
and there alone, can I look for repose and happiness.” 

“Have you any attendants, in whose fidelity you can 
trust, in the expedition?” 

‘“‘ Ah! yes, my foster parents, Sweeney and his wife, 
who love me as their own souls.” 

“Then at such time as you may appoint, a sufficient 
escort from my own troop, shall conduct you safely into 
the American lines, In the meantime I will use every 
effort to ascertain the exact position of Marion.” 

“Thank you,” I replied, “ your kindness surpasses 
words,” 

He made no answer, but pressing my hand to his 
lips, departed. With a lighter heart than usual I 
walked down to my nurse, Kate Sweeney’s. She met 
me with a smile, telling me Sweeney had come, and 
brought me a letter from the General. 

“A letter! where is he?” 

“ Jest making himself decent like, to see you; he’s 
had rowdy work, poor soul, dodging through the 
swamps to keep out the way of the enemy ; not for that 
he is afraid of one of the insolent rogues, when he’s 
free, as you may say, to hold his own; but you know 
he’s business on hand that requires him to keep clear of 
interruption.” Sweeney now came with the letter in 
hishand. I pressed it to my bosom, and then opening 
it, read its contents. 

“ My dearest Constance, I hear by John Sweeney of 
the painful circumstances in which you are placed. No- 
thing but the city’s being invested by the enemy, pre- 
vents my hastening to your relief. I have considered 
the matter, and think it best that you should leave 


Charleston and come to me at my quarters, near 
Georgetown. I confide you to the care and safe con- 
duct of Sweeney, who understands, better than any 
one else, eluding the enemy. He and Kate will accom- 
pany you to our lines, where I will await you. 1 rejoice 
to hear that you spurned a man who is notorious for 
his gallantry ; you will soon be freed from his presence, 
and the embarrassing situation in which you are placed. 
I am retreating towards the Pedee, where we hope to 
lie covertly secure from the enemy, and ready to seize 
any advantage that may be in our reach, Fear not to 
trust yourself to the courtesies of my brigade ; there is 
not a man in it that would treat a lady with rudeness. 
I have many warm friends between the Pedee rivers, 
who will do you every hospitality until we see better 
times. I wish you to observe secrecy in your move- 
ments, until you are out of Heyward’s vicinity: I have 
no confidence in a man of his principles.” 

I considered a moment, whether I should accept Col. 
Webster’s offer, or abide by my uncle’s directions, and 
give myself up entirely to Sweeney’s guidance. I ap- 
pealed to him to tell me sincerely, whether he thought I 
might venture to undertake the expedition with no de- 
fence but such as he could render me. 

He answered, “ You know I am not a man of many 
words ; but, God willing, P’ll see you safe into your 
uncle’s arms. I’ve laid my plan,—we must get the pass 
of the British officer Webster; he’ll do anything for 
you, Miss Constance ; for his very eye dances at the 
sight of you. But my pretty bird, you must cover up 
that snowy face, that the blood seems to sparkle through, 
and dye them glistening brown curls, so as to look more 
like a blackamoor than a lady born as yon are, for I 
tell you, my queen, beauty is a dangerous thing to fall 
among these English dogs.” 

‘“* Would to Heaven, foster father, I had been gifted 
with something less annoying—less fatal to my happi- 
ness.” 

“Don’t discomfort yourself, child; 1 can manage it 
very well. Kate must take it upon her to play old 
Molly Drugget, the doctress, who is free to put her foot 
where she pleases ; for the folks all believe she carriesa 
God-send with her ; and you, I ask pardon, must for the 
time go for her daughter,—both travelling to the help of 
the sick in Georgetown hospital. But as Molly and 
her gal Peg are both smartly colored with mulatta blood, 
you must “take part of the same,” as the blessed serip- 
ture says, and I think I have the thing that will do it, 
having been driven to these shifts before this day.” 

“ And you, Sweeney, what will you do to escape de- 
tection? I shall fear most for you, as you must be well 
known in these parts.” 

“La, an’t I tricked ’em before to-day, I reckon? 
Why I can put on the devil’s cloak, and not be hurt by 
it, if there’s a need be? And why not pass for a raal 
red coat? It an’t the first time I’ve slipped in and out 
of it as slick as an eel in its skin. Kate, show Miss 
Constance the raal thing there, none the worse for 
coming off the back of a deserter. And now let’s set 
too, and fix by to-morrow evening, for remember we 
are night strollers. I’ve three as nice footed tackers as 
ever trod turf. Kate and I must both swing a wallet 
of necessaries on our beasts, not for that we shall want 





much, but you must keep up the state to which you 
was born, Miss Constance, its not fitting for the like of 
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you to stint yourself. Let's see—first of all, get the 
permit of the Colonel, for you ken this place is a kind 
of devil’s hole; none can get out or in without passing 
through the fire. You jest signify, my mistress, as 
how you wish to come to the speech of him, and I'll 
underwrite you; he’s sure as death; but wait here 
for him, for let but that glossy black-hearted fureigner 
get wind that you have any private talk with any gen- 
tleman but him, and Beelzebub can’t hold him. Here’s 
the bit paper, but steady that little white hand, or I 
am afraid the Colonel can’t read your chicken flutters.” 

“T will try, Sweeney,” I said, feeling the blush of 
wounded pride suffuse my cheeks, as I thought of being 
about to solicit a clandestine interview with Col. Web- 
ster. I transcribed a few lines, and Sweeney set off 
for the British quarters, while | turned my steps to- 
wards Sir John’s, to make arrangements for my jour- 
ney. What was my horror to see Heyward reclining 
on the balcony, and watching me as I advanced. It 
was impossible to pass without encountering him ; so 
I endeavored to assume a careless air as I entered the 
piazza. As I was passing, he caught my hand, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ How now, little Zephyr, did you think to 
flit by me thus, when you know my soul lives only in 
the beam of those bright eyes? I cannot endure this 
coquetry longer, or allow you to waive my suit, when 
every day increases the intensity of my passion.” 

“ Heyward,” I replied; with indignant feelings, “ no 
more persecute me with this language, or I shall believe 
you mean to offend me. I can never listen to a tale of 
love from you, and I esteem it an ungenerous thing 
to press the matter farther, when you know it is im- 
possible I can ever think of you otherwise than as a 
friend and relation.” 

‘Remember, Constance Marion,” he said, “that you 
are the first woman to whom I ever proffered my hand ; 
and, by Heaven, you shall rue the hour you rejected 
it, if a thousand devils were to stand between me and 
the accomplishment of my wishes.” 

I was near sinking on the floor while he spoke. I 
saw the fell demon in his eye as he rushed by me out 
of the house. When he was gone, I crept softly into 
my own apartment, and with trembling hands arranged 
my apparel in a portable form. I could not trust my- 
self to see poor Sir John, but commending him to the 
protection of Heaven, left the portals of a mansion 
where I had known the first throb of delight, and felt 
the first pang of sorrow. I reached Sweeney’s humble 
abode, and had time to compose my spirits, before Col. 
Webster's arrival. He met me with emotion, and 
seemed deeply concerned at the resolution I had taken 
to commit myself to Sweeney’s protection alone. 

‘*My passport,” he said, “will secure your party 
from any interruption from our regular troops ; would 
to God it could shield you from all danger of insult and 
impertinence from the hordes of lawless marauders. 
You know how joyfully I would provide you an escort, 
had not you preferred the plan laid by Marion. My 
only hope is in the unrivalled tact of your faithful 
friend Sweeney, with whom I wish to have a few words 
in private.” 

He retired a few moments with Sweeney, and then 
returned with a more cheerful countenance. Day was 
near dying away before he departed ; when he did so, 
it was with every expression of hope that no evil might 





befall me in this momentous undertaking, and that we 
might again meet in happier times; but this was said 
with a deeper cadence of the voice. 

We immediately set about assuming our different 
disguises, After I was painted and habited, Sweeney 
declared he should have no misgivings, unless he 
caught a glimpse of my slender foot or hand. About 
dusk we started, and found no difficulty in passing the 
sentinels around the city. Sweeney being well prac- 
tised in giving the countersign, no inquiry was made 
which his ingenuity could not answer. We passed all 
the foraging parties of the enemy without molestation ; 
and Sweeney, thinking we had gained a secure resting 
place in the dark morasses of the Santee, called a halt, 
that we might refresh ourselves and horses. He struck 
a light, and we were in the act of discussing our waliet 
of provisions, when my guide sprang to his feet, and 
intently listened to a distant noise, which his practised 
ear soon ascertained to be the tramp of horses. His 
first action was to blow out the light; the next, to put 
our horses in motion. 

“These,” he said, “ must be the videttes returning to 
camp, or that devil Butler.” 

“ Not the marauder, I trust in Heaven!’ I exclaimed. 

“ Never fear, lady ; I got that will make him move 
backwards faster than he ever did forwards before. 
Sweeney don’t travel without his pass neither.” 

“God preserve us! what can you do, dear foster 
father, against such a gang of banditti?” 

“Never flinch, dear lady; run your beast up be- 
tween Kate’s and mine, and say nothing, for 1 hear 
"em coming right ahead.” 

They quickened their pace on perceiving us, and a 
rough voice called out, “‘ Who goes there ?” 

“A servant of the king’s, on duty bound,” was the 
answer. 

“ By what warrant do you prove it? for I swear no 
cursed rebel shall escape the sword of Tom Butler.” 

“ And Tom Butler is the very man I want,” was the 
ready answer. 

“Why, fool, what can you want with him? You 
seem to be in no case to fight with him, or for him.” 

“Why,” rejoined Sweeney, “it’s a long story, 
which as time don’t wait, [ll try to make short. You 
see as how we English folks has a great notion of being 
comfortable.” . 

“ And what’s that to the purpose ?” rejoined the im- 
patient ruffian. 

“A great deal: it’s the reason I’m fetching Molly 
Drugget and her gal Peg to nurse the men in the hos- 
pital.” 

“ And who gave you permission to do this?” 

“Who, but my superior officer, Colonel Webster ? 
Here’s his pass, if you want to see it.” 

“Tt may all be a lie, for what I know. Strike a 
light there, sergeant. Let me see the paper.” 

“ Well, here it is; but what’s the use of cogitating 
on what no consarns you, man; when here’s the raal 
scrip under the hand of Cornwallis, which he sent you 
by the safest hand he could hit on.” 

He fumbled in his breeches pocket, and presented 
Butler with a sealed paper, purporting to be from the 
British General, and warning Butler of the rapid 
movement of three detachments of the American army 
with the intention of surrounding him, and warning 
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him of the only safe quarter of retreat. A panic seemed 
to seize the bandit, when he heard that Marion was one 
of the pursuers. He only halted long enough to order 
a counter march, and wheeling his troop around, the 
whole gang soon were beyond the fear of. molestation. 

When we were quite clear of them, Sweeney roared 
out in a hearty fit of laughter, to see how completely 
the deception had succeeded; the whole affair being a 
fabrication of his own, executed by the same deserter 
whose uniform served his purpose. 

The next day we travelled through by-ways, but 
still were often obliged to resort to Webster’s passport 
for protection, so completely was the country infested 
with the friends and allies of the enemy. Night found 
us still plodding our weary way, our only beacon the 
twinkling stars above, and the dashing of the river, 
whose course we were following. Sweeney kept his 
eye fixed on the unerring lights above; and calculating 
time by the progress of these silent travellers in the 
heavens, guessed the hour to be midnight. His specu- 
lations were interrupted by the sound of a distant bugle. 

“Flush !” exclaimed he ; rein up your beasts a spell. 
I think, if my ear be true, that is McDonald’s note.” 

“ What, Sweeney, another ruffian? I tremble at 
every sound.” 

“Tremble, indeed! I’m thinking it’s the sweetest 
sound as ever come over my ear yet; and I’m no way 
surprised neither. It’s jest what I looked for, as soon 
as I got word to the General that we was on the way: 
As sure as my mammy’s name was Grace, its jest Ser- 
geant McDonald coming to marshal us all to head-quar- 
ters. So you see, Miss, we an’t folks of small account 
neither. And tho’ the Sergeant’s a rampagious sort of 
fellow, he an’t guine to run his head agin a post, not 
he ; he’s as true steel! as ever bent, and that’s why the 
General sent him. The British run from him like Lu- 
cifer, because they think he smells of the brimstone. 
Listen, he’s tooting again, and making right up to us.” 

In a few moments the party came up with us, and 
McDonald demanded who we were. 

“Jest the stragglers, honey, you are looking after, I 
guess,” replied the lively voice of Sweeney, “for you 
are nobody if you an’t McDonald, come to squire us on 
to head-quarters,” 

“Exactly as you say; the General was rather un- 
easy when he heard Butler was prowling in these 
parts ; and he said to me, ‘ McDonald,’ says he, ‘ there’s 
no man in my brigade can cope with that marauder like 
you.’ ” 

“You a leetle more than hit it off, Mae,” replied 
Sweeney, with suppressed humor ; “ something like it, 
I dare say. But go on.” 

“Take jest such men as you choose from the troop, 
and scour the road to Charleston, until you overhaul 
John Sweeney, who has my niece, Miss Marion, under 
his care, and conduct them safe to my quarters.’ ” 

“Not them, Mac; the General knowed I was up to 
conducting myself, and you too, if there was any occa- 
sion. Don’t stretch your commission, man ; it was the 
lady the General had in mind.” 

“Tm an officer under commission, remember that, 
and speak by authority. ‘I charge you,’ says he, ‘ that 
no evil befall her while under your protection’ ‘I 
swear, General,’ says I, ‘that by every saint im the 
calendar, and that’s not a few, she shall be the jewel of 





my eye and worship of my soul, until I hand her safe 
to your presence,’ ” 

“ Well, that’s another thumper, by your leave, good 
Mac; howsomever, go on to the end,” muttered Swee- 
ney. 

“ As I was saying, with the General’s favor I broke 
ground, and kept our steeds up to their mettle the 
whole way ; for who dare say, McDonald stay your 
course, unless I’ve a mind to it? But, honored lady,” 
he said, addressing me, “ you have but to command, 
and all we,” pointing to his troop, “obey. Pardon the 
rude manner of a soldier, while I greet you in the name 
of my commander, and offer you the service of my 
hands and devotion of my heart.” 

I thanked the rough soldier for his kind intentions, 
and told him my only desire was to lose no time in 
reaching the place of our destination. 

About day-light we halted to renew our strength by 
rest and taking some refreshment, from which I had 
abstained while beset by dangers. 1 observed the men 
to eye me with surprise and curiosity, Doubtless the 
singularity of my appearance struck them as something 
incomprehensible. Sweeney soon took an opportunity 
to explain all, but in so low a voice as to escape my 
ear, and afterwards they preserved the most respectful 
silence. 

At mid-day we came in view of the American lines. 
[ shall ever retain a lively impression of the effect on 
my feelings. My heart bounded with joy when I be- 
held the star-spangled banner waving above the camp, 
where every heart beat in unison for country and home ; 
and I forgot my own petty cares, when I thought that 
the weal or woe of a great nation hung on one single 
movement of thisarmy. Marion met me as we entered 
the American lines, and clasping me to his bosom, as- 
sured me of his love and protection. 

The army was soon in progress towards its rendez- 
vous between the Pedee rivers. My uncle obtained me 
very agreeable quarters every night among the whig 
inhabitants, who rallied around his standard, while the 
loyalists fled at the terror of his name; so that our 
march was without interruption until we reached Snow’s 
Island, where Marion took up his quarters. This was 
one of the most impervious fastnesses imaginable ; 
surrounded by morasses and running streams on every 
side; the only accessible point of approach lying con- 
cealed from common view. We had to wind our way 
through a canopy of evergreens, from whose leafy arms 
hung a drapery of mossy fringe, decorating and shield- 
ing our sylvan retreat. Gen. Marion selected an emi- 
nence on this island as the spot of encampment. Tents 
were soon erected, and lights struck, in the deep green 
solitudes, which seemed hitherto to have been the fairy- 
land of a poet’s dream. In its labyrinths I enjoyed 
delicious repose, and felt a companionship with its 
secret haunts, which told me that nature has a voice, 
In every “leafy bough and bursting rill,” she replies to 
the sympathy of the human heart. 

I had quite forgotten I was in the camp of Mars, 
when my uncle came to tell me of the arrangements he 
had made for my accommodation. I saw satisfaction 
and complacency beam on his brow, as he began : 

“ Dear Constance, I have not told you yet, where 
your quarters are to be during this campaign.” 

“No, uncle,” I replied, “and your’s here are so 
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romantic, that I think I am spell-bound. But, to speak 
seriously—who has courage to harbor a rebel and run- 
away?” 

“Who would you guess? I have been silent, until 
I could give you the agreeable surprise.” 

“ How, uncle, can I imagine the person, in a land of 
strangers ?” 

“Do you call Edith Norwood, your old school-mate, 
a stranger?” 

“My sweet Edith! Ah, uncle, would you mock 
my heart’s early affection? You know her father was 
obliged to leave the country, because he espoused the 
cause of liberty too warmly.” 

“T know he left the hot-bed of toryism: but what 
if he settled peaceably in the truce ground? and what 
if Edith should meet you at the Black-river ford to- 
morrow, and conduct you to her residence, only a few 
miles distant, would you not think me as great a wiz- 
ard as the British do?” 

I could scarcely reply. Joy and surprise held me for 
a moment speechless. Should I meet again the friend 
of my heart, and taste again that communion of soul, 
which my lonely spirit had pined for so long! The 
thought was transporting—I lived on it until the hour 
of my departure arrived. 

1 was accompanied by my uncle, my old attendants, 
John and Kate Sweeney, and Lieut. Stuart, whom 
Marion introduced to me as my protector to Col. Nor- 
wood’s residence, it being out of his power to proceed 
farther than the ford. 

When I first encountered the glance of the stran- 
ger’s eye, I almost shrunk from it, such was the awe 
inspired by his presence. And it was not until I en- 
tered into conversation with him, that I found united 
with this power and decision of mind, all the gentle 
kindlings of the heart. His figure was tall and athletic; 
the keen gray eye and high forehead, marked the daring 
of a soul fearless in danger and untiring in effort. 

The taciturnity of the General, left the conversation 
chiefly to Lieut. Stuart and myself; and I found that 
he could lay aside the stern warrior, and unbend his 
mind to all the grace and elegance of polished society. 
As all the ceremonials of fixed life were out of the 
question in the circumstances in which we were placed, 
making our way through the impediments of the wild 
wood, we soon improved our introduction into the 
openness and pleasure of unrestrained intercourse. He 
gave me a history of the war waged on the unsuspect- 
ing inhabitants of the frontier, by the marauders under 
British colors, which had induced General Marion to 
enter into a truce for a limited time. 

“ And my dear Edith lives in this truce ground, I 
think my uncle said.” 

“Yes,” he replied with pleasure beaming in his eyes, 
** Col. Norwood’s family, 1 hope, are now secure from 
all danger; but they have suffered severely from the 
ravages of this barbarous warfare. It was in defending 
their persons and property from brutal violence, that I 
first saw the lovely daughter of Col. Norwood.” 

“So then you are personally acquainted with Edith,” 
I said, looking archly towards him; for I imagined 
there was something like pathos in the tones of his 
voice as he spoke of her. 

“T have seen Miss Norwood in the most interesting 
of all situations—in adversity and tears; and again I 





have known her in prosperity and joy. I cannot say 
in which she was most lovely.” 

“Oh, in both,” I replied with warmth; “ her charms 
are surpassing: in which declaration, I think I can 
perceive with a woman’s penetration, you will agree.” 

The conscious glow passed over his cheek, and lent a 
momentary smile to his countenance, as he answered, 
“Certainly, I will not refuse to confess, Miss Marion, 
if you will be priestess.” 

“That I will,” I said, “and promise to give you 
hearty absolution for the sin in question.” 

My uncle broke on our discourse, by calling out that 
he perceived Col. Norwood had reached the ford before 
us. We quickened our pace, and looked forward to 
the spot, which now began to appear through the 
spreading growth that overhung the river. Could that 
tall and graceful figure, whose plumes floated on the 
breeze, while with fearless skill she reined in the fiery 
spirit of the steed on which she was mounted, be Edith, 
my little playmate, who used to bound over the sands 
or hedges to pluck a favorite flower or gather shells on 
the beach, at the risk of frock or bonnet? The ques- 
tion was not answered satisfactorily until we embraced 
each other, when I found the same soul, warm and 
true, inspiring a more mature and perfect beauty.— 
After our mutual salutations were over, she greeted my 
uncle most cordially, and then turned to speak to Lieut. 
Stuart. I thought her color brightened, as their eyes 
met ; but in a moment she regained her self-possession, 
and gaily inquired of Gen. Marion, whether his treaty 
with the insurgents forbade his acting the squire of 
dames within the prescribed limits. My uncle replied 
in his dry vein of humor, that he had made no treaty 
yet with duty, which told him that he must not pur- 
chase even Miss Norwood’s smile at so great an 
expense. Edith’s look of pleasure showed that she 
accorded with the sentiment; and with hearty wishes 
on both sides, we parted with my uncle, who returned 
to his quarters. 

A few hours’ ride brought us to the residence of Col. 
Norwood. It was a sweet sequestered spot, crowning 
a gentle eminence on the Pedee. Its embellishments 
were only such as suited the simplicity of rural life, 
assisting, but not deforming nature. I was welcomed 
by all with heart and tongue, and felt that I was giving 
as well as receiving pleasure by coming into this happy 
family. 

We had poured out our thoughts in gushing flow on 
various subjects, and yet the one name nearest my 
heart had not been mentioned. At length Edith said, 
with something like mortification, “ Constance, have 
you forgotten Sydney? I am sure you have, or you 
would at least have missed him from our little circle.” 

I endeavored to make some excuse; but the truth 
was, that I feared betraying more interest than I 
wished any one to discover. I suppose my blushes 
emboldened Edith to go on, for she wound up by 
saying, “Well, I will tell you, my lady, if he has 
faded from your memory, you have not from his. 
By the way, I expect him in a few days from Charles- 
ton, where he has gone to gain intelligence of the 
movements of the enemy.” 

It had been two years since Norwood and myself 
had met, and yet I felt a sort of consciousness when 
he was named, as if he were present and reading my 
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heart. That full blue eye, which seemed but the portal 
of a noble soul, that high forehead, shaded with clus- 
tering ringlets, that arched lip, now curled in disdain, 
now melting into an ineffable smile, that form of slight 
but graceful proportions, still lived in the fond record of 
youthful memory ; but they were like the sacred relics 
which the heart of the devotee cherishes too much to 
suffer them to be gazed on by others, 

1 had told Edith of young Heyward, his character 
for gallantry, and the horror and dislike I felt at being 
the object of his admiration or love, and my joy at es- 
caping from his presence; but I had never spoken to 
her of Col. Webster. I felt a sort of self-reproach when 
I thought of him, as if I had requited his kindness with 
ingratitude ; and when Edith inquired about him, as an 
exception to the generality of the British officers for 
generosity and honorable feeling, I spoke of him only as 
a casual acquaintance, in whom I felt no particular in- 


terest, and dismissed the subject as soon as possible. 
[To be concluded in our next.] 





AN ADDRESS ON THE 
UTILITY OF ASTRONOMY: 


Delivered before the ** Young Men’s Society’? of Lynchburg, 
Sep. 26, 1837, by Professor Landon C. Garland, of Randolph 
Macon College; and published by request of said Society 
in the Southern Literary Messenger. 


GENTLEMEN, 


Had I not in my judgment fully approved the method 
by which you hope to excite a deeper literary interest 
among yourselves as well as others ; and had I not felt 
it to be my duty to contribute, when called upon, even 
in my humble measure, towards the attainment of so 
worthy and important an object, I could not have ob- 
tained my own consent to occupy a place, for which I 
am conscious I possess but little fitness. But how I 
may best discharge this duty, I have been at some loss 
to decide. Among those subjects, to which from choice 
or profession, my mind has been particularly turned, 
I have found it difficult to select one, which will admit 
of being clearly presented in a popular form and within 
the compass of a single hour. Believing, however, that 
an interest in the sciences generally, is to be excited 
and maintained only by pointing out their applicability 
to the common affairs of life, 1 have ventured on this 
occasion, to press upon your attention the claims of one 
branch of physical science, which in this country has 
not been duly appreciated. 

The chymist unfolds the wonderful properties of 
steam, and exhibits its almost creative energies as a 
prime-mover of machinery. With those beautiful laws, 
which control the combination of substances, both sim- 
ple and compound, he connects the application of the 
substances themselves to a thousand useful purposes 
both in medicine and the arts. The geologist interests 
us with the structure of our globe and the fossil con- 
tents of its strata, which like the medals and inscrip- 
tions of an ancient empire, are supposed to point out 
those tremendous convulsions by which whole conti- 
nents have been at successive periods up-heaved from 
the bosom of the ocean, and others buried beneath its 
waves. He regards them, indeed, as historical records 
of the changes to which the earth has been subjected 
in assuming its present physiological character, which, 
notwithstanding the obsoleteness of the language, he 
considers as —— and satisfactory. The miner- 
alogist unfolds the hidden riches of the erust of the 
earth—examines its materials—their respective locali- 
ties—and shows their various applications to the useful 


and ornamental arts. The theoretical mechanician, by 
giving verbal expression to his analytical formulas, has 
in many instances furnished the practical mechanic 
with his most useful and comprehensive rules. Thus, 
by pointing out the available resources of these branches 
of science, considerable importance has been attached 
to their acquisition, and the learning of books has been 
duly respected and prized. But the epithet of star- 
gazer, is still somewhat sneeringly applied to one, who, 
upon any subject, entertains fanciful and extravagant 
notions ; as though astronomy were of no real worth, 
and had contributed but little to the progress of civili- 
zation and to the comforts and refinements of life. One 
would have thought that its assiduous cultivation by 
such men as Newton, Halley, Delambre, Lagrange and 
Laplace, might have rescued it from a contempt like 
this; for what department of science can boast of 
names such as these? The truth is, astronomy is not 
only the queen of sciences, but in the stricter sense of 
the word, is the only perfect one. In other sciences, it 
is probable that succeeding ages will continue, as they 
have hitherto done, to modify, if not wholly to change 
the expression of laws now considered general and 
well established. Important revolutions are likely to 
take place in the sentiments of the learned relative to 
many of the present received laws of chymistry, optics, 
geology and other departments of science ; while, on not 
a few points, even involving the elementary principles 
of these subjects, there exists much diversity of opinion. 
The atomic theory cannot yet be considered as incon- 
testably established. Chymists are not agreed as to 
the nature of caloric—and of chymical attraction. As 
to the constitution of some of the acids, as well as the 
existence and relation of the sulpho and chloro salts, 
there are many questions undecided ; and an obscurity 
still rests upon several important processes, as upon 
that of combustion as far as the production of light and 
heat is concerned, and upon all the cases of disposing 
affinity. Even the best established laws of chymistry 
cannot conduct us to results, on which we can rely 
without subjecting them to the experimentum crucis, 
In physical optics, ‘the representation of all the series 
of polarized tints and the colors of natural bodies by 
a certain universal scale—the Cartesian law of refrac- 
tion when applied to the extraordinary ray in crys- 
tallized media—together with innumerable other laws, 
simple, natural, and resting on extensive inductions, 
have all been either overset, extended, or materially 
modified by the progress of the science.” (J. F. W. 
Herschel.) Though the discussion has been carried on 
with renewed interest of late, it is yet difficult to de- 
cide between the rival claims of the theory of undula- 
tion and of emission. In cristalo , we know not 
what modifications may take place, when the facts of 
dimorphism and plesiomorphism shall have been collected 
and classified, and the laws they follow discovered. 
Geology, in many of its most important features, is still 
more unsettled; and the cultivators of a science can 
scarcely be more at issue than geologists have been, or 
even than several very distinguished ones now are. 
This can be hardly otherwise, since but a small portion 
of the earth has been examined, and that toa depth 
not bearing to its whole diameter a proportion greater 
than that of the thickness of a coat of varnish to the 
dameter of an eighteen inch globe. 

But how different is it in physical astronomy! Here - 
our first conclusion is our last. Here particulars have 
been completely subjected to generals, effects to causes. 
The united wisdom and experience of succeeding gene- 
rations will add nothing to its theory. The only re- 
maining work for future astronomers, is to determine 
with the extreme of accuracy the consequences of its 
rules, by the profoundest combinations of mathematics ; 
and the magnitude of its data by the minutest scrupu- 
lousness of observation. And in this last respect, but 
little may be hoped for, unless instruments can be con- 








structed and adjusted with a nicety which seems al- 
most incompatible with the productions of the most 
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consummate skill. All the phenomena of this science 
depend upon a single law, which may be deduced from 
the simplest among them and by the rudest observation ; 
and which has been put repeatedly to the severest trial, 
by a series of discoveries unparalleled in number and 
delicacy :—such as the precession of the equinoxes ; the 
nutation of the earth’s axis; the aberration of light ; 
the oseillations both of the ocean and the atmosphere— 
and those varitions in the elements of the planetary 
motions and orbits, termed secular, requiring in some 
cases the lapse of ages for their development. In all 
these instances we have not only seen every anomaly 
disappear, but each become a striking confirmation of 
the law it seemed likely tosubvert. Nay, farther, this 
Jaw itself has been our most efficient instrument of dis- 
covery. Many varitions in the planetary motions, so 
delicate and refined as to elude the nicest observation, 
have been brought to light, by being first deduced as 
mathematical consequences from the general law. Such 
instances as these are among the triumphs of science ; 
and we cannot put from us the consideration of them in 
an essay on the importance of astronomy. ‘To do so, 
were to reject the noblest use of the sublimest of sci- 
ences. 

I would here remark, that it is only by viewing as- 
tronomy in this light of stability and perfection, that 
we are prepared to appreciate its value as a branch of 
education. Since it is the object of education, as the 
word itself implies, to unfold the powers of the mind, 
and to prepare them to take deep root in any suil se- 
lected for their growth ; it is of great consequence to in- 
troduce into a course of instruction such subjects, as by 
the nature of their principles and the rigor of their 
demonstrations, are best adapted to this purpose. Un- 
questionably, the study of morals and the principles of 
human action, is at once the most important and digni- 
fied ; but we should err greatly in supposing that one 
can acquire a really philosophical and well balanced 
mind, without the cultivation of the physical sciences. 
It is conceded, that they draw most largely upon our 
powers of attention, abstraction and combination. It is 
said of the great founder of the Pythagorean school, 
that he would receive no pupil who had not attended to 
mathematies. He placed an inscription over his door— 
Ovéets ayewperpnros erovrw—(“* Let no one unskilled in ge- 
ometry enter here.”) And this sentiment of the philoso- 
pher has been confirmed by the experience of all suc- 
ceeding ages: that those studies requiring difficult and 
refined applications of the mathematics are among 
those best adapted to the expansion of the intellectual 
powers:—and at the head of them all, “as the most 
difficult and the best perfected, as embracing a class of 
phenomena the most various and complicated, and as 
presenting a generalization the most complete, and a 
final result the most simple, sure, and imposing,” stands 
go ere astronomy. 

urthermore, man has been constituted a speculative 
being. Study is one of the wants of his humanity. 
He contemplates the world and the objects around him, 
not with a passive and indifferent gaze, asa set of phe- 
nomena in which he has no interest; but as a system 
which evidently has been contrived for his comfort and 
happiness, and for the exercise of his intellectual pow- 
ers. Itis for this reason, that I regard the pleasure which 
science brings to the mind, as a proper and sufficient 
motive for its cultivation. And when we have experi- 
enced a curiosity intense and devouring, leading us to 
penetrate into the recondite and beautiful relations of 
the physical world, we can never hear without a feeling 
of humiliation, the question—“ to what profit is all 
this?” Is it notenough, that the Maker of the Universe 
has created all things in wisdom and in goodness—has 
endowed us with faculties capable of tracing in some 
measure the operations of his skilful hand—and has so 
constituted us, that such researches bring to us emo- 
tions which are among the most pleasurable our exist- 
ence furnishes? Shall he have made the sun to rule by 
day—the moon by night ;—shall he have drawn out the 
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“hosts of heaven,” and regulated their rapid, yet calm 
and harmonious motions, by laws the most beautiful and 
simple, and evidently the mere extension of those which 
are in daily operation around us; and we be not al- 
lowed to investigate these things, because they do not 
directly place shillings and pence in our pockets? This 
were not only to extinguish a source of the highest 
pleasure, but to bury some of the richest talents com- 
mitted to our care; and to yield up some of the most 
ennobling impulses of our nature to motives of the most 
sordid selfishness. I repeat it, that on this fair and ele- 
vated ground we might take our stand and vindicate 
the cultivation of astronomy, though it had not one 
useful application. 

But a very eminent modern writer has justly remark- 
ed—“ that in every department of natural science, the 
speculations of the philosopher, however remote they 
may for atime lead him from beaten tracks and every 
day uses, being grounded in the realities of nature, 
have all, of necessity, a practical application—nay 
more, such applications form the very criterions of their 
truth.” 

1 cannot possibly in the time devoted to this essay, 
touch upon more than three or four of the many impor- 
tant results derived from astronomical science ; and even 
these but hastily and imperfectly. In doing this, I shall 
be compelled to employed scientific terms to an extent 
greater than I wished. As far however as may be, I 
shall endeavor so to express myself, as to render my 
remarks intelligible to all who retain only so much of 
knowledge upon this subject as any elementary treatise 
will furnish. 

Iv the first place, it ought not to be regarded as a 
small thing, that the cultivation of astronomy has re- 
moved the apprehensions and fears which so frequently 
seized upon the public mind on the occasion of any re- 
markable phenomenon among the celestial bodies. We 
have read of whole armies being panic-struck by an 
eclipse of the sun or moon. A delay in evacuating the 
island of Sicily on account of an eclipse of the moon, 
was the occasion of the death of the Athenian general, 
Nicias, and the destruction of his whole army ; a loss so 
ruinous to his country, that it may be stated as the 
catastrophe which led to its subversion. 

Alexander the Great, before the battle of Arbela, 
was so terrified at an eclipse of the moon, as to order 
sacrifices to the sun, moon and earth, as the deities 
which produced these phenomena, In 1686, the astro- 
nomers of all Europe agreed in announcing a conjunc- 
tion of the whole planetary system, which they sup- 
posed would be accompanied by the most terrible rava- 
ges, and perhaps by the destruction of the world, On 
the occasion of the furious wind and remarkable heat of 
Oct. 20th, 1736, it was announced in the public gazettes 
that the sun had retrograded through several signs; 
and it actually became necessary for the scientific to un- 
deceive the public mind. It was universally agreed at 
the close of 1768 that saturn was lost: and 1773 and 
1788 were each spoken of and published as the end 
of the world. (See stronomie par Lalande.) The 
comets especially have been looked upon as objects ot 
terror by all people. They have been supposed to be 
ominous, and to shake from their fiery train wars, pes- 
tilenceand famine. Pope Callixtus II exorcised a comet 
and the Turks in the same bull. (Delambre.) They 
were thought to make their appearance at the birth or 
death of distinguished men. Justin relates, that at the 
birth of Mithridates, there appeared a comet surpass- 
ing the sun in brillianey and occupying one quarter of 
the heavens. One, scarcely less remarkable, is said to 
have appeared at the death of Julius Czsar, and ano- 
ther at the birth of Mahomet. And perhaps the fears 
of some who now hear me, were but 4 year or two 
since excited by an expected collision between our globe 
and the comet of Dr. Halley. These days of supersti- 
tion have either passed or are passing rapidly a 
All the phenomena relating to eclipses are thoroughly 
understood and are susceptible of being precisely pre- 
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dicted. If some obscurity still rests over the nature of 
comets and their trains, yet we know that they consti- 
tute one family with the planets. They all move in 
elliptic orbits ; for as to parabolic orbits, we may al- 
ways substitute elliptic ones more or less elongated, 
which will satisfy observations equally as well. Much 
less has any orbit been proved to be hyberbolic. This 
binds all of them to our system as component parts, 
and subjects them to the same dynamical Jaws which 
govern all the rest. On account indeed, of the great 
eccentricity of their orbits, and the smallness of that 
portion of each which is visible to us, we cannot calcu- 
late their periodical times with the same precision as in 
the case of the planets ; still the returns of several have 
been determined with sufficient accuracy to warrant the 
assertion, that if our data could be obtained more pre- 
cisely, their periods might in all cases be truly estima- 
ted. In regard to a collision between one of these 
bodies and the earth, it may be shown to be impossible, 
so far as the 117 comets whose orbits have been calcu- 
ted, are concerned. If the perihelian distance exceeds 
the distance of the earth from the sun, the orbit of the 
comet, though in the plane of the ecliptic, must include 
that of the earth ; so that in this case there cannot pos- 
sibly be a collision. If the perihelian distance be less 
than the distance of the earth from the sun, and the or- 
bit still in the plane of the ecliptic, there will be two 
intersections, and consequently two chances of encoun- 
ter; but this case is not to be found in nature. All of 
the known orbits are inclined to the ecliptic, and gene- 
rally ata very considerable angle; in such a rhanner, 
that when the radius vector is equal to that of the earth, 
its latitude is so great, that the comet will pass at a con- 
siderable distance either above or below the earth. But 
are we notin danger of being enveloped by one of those 
vast luminous appendages extending so many millions 
of miles? Not at all. The tail is always upon the pro- 
longation of the radius vector, so that to envelop the 
earth, it is necessary for the comet to be at the same time 
in its inferior conjunction and at one of its nodes ; condi- 
tions difficult to be united, if not wholly incompatible. 
Neither have we any thing to fear from the perturbing 
force of such comets asapproach the nearest tous. The 
nearest of all was that of 1770, which approached within 
800,000 leagues; but Dusejour has shown that the ef- 
fects would be inconsiderable at the distance of 13,000 
leagues. And we do certainly know that our astronomi- 
cal tables have needed no corrections on account of the 
attraction of comets ; a sufficient proof of the smallness 
of their nucleus and the extreme tenuity of the matter 
composing their trains. If additional evidence of this 
fact were required, it is furnished by the comet of 1770; 
which actually became entangled among the satellites 
of Jupiter, and yet produced no perceptible derange- 
ment in their motions. (Se Astronomie par Delambre, 
T. IIT. Ch. 20.) 

Furthermore, chymistry and its kindred sciences 
have been very justly considered important, by reason 
of the erroneous impressions they have served to re- 
move relative to the constitution of the material world ; 
nor has astronomy been less serviceable in this respect. 
The stars are no longer believed to preside over the 
destinies of men. We consider it of no great conse- 
quence now-a-days under what aspect of the planets a 
man be born; and the points of the horoscope are 
mere objects of curiosity. The sun, planets, and as- 
semblage of fixed stars are no longer linked severally 
to transparent shells, by the revolution of which they 
are carried about us in twenty-four hours. The earth 
is no longer the centre of the universe, essentially en- 
dowed with immobility and extending indefinitely be- 
neath and around us: but takes its place as an incon- 
siderable satellite to the sun, and by a double motion, 
the one on its axis, and the other in its orbit, gives rise 
to the succession of day and night, and the recurrence 
of the seasons. We no longer stand in need of vorti- 
ces to explain the celestial motions, but are perfectly 
assured that the falling of a leaf, and the running of a 








brook, are only familiar and particular instances of a 
great law extending throughout the universe, and con- 
trolling alike the mote which glitters in the sun-beam 
and the planet which sweeps its ample rounds through 
the regions of space. 

In the second place, astronomy furnishes us with our 
measure of time. We have no adequate means of mea- 
suring time but by motion; and motion for this pur- 
pose must be perfectly uniform. If the force of gra- 
vitation is always the same at the same place—which is 
not only very probable but susceptible of experimental 
proof—it can be mathematically demonstrated, that the 
oscillations of a cycloidal pendulum, as well as those of 
a pendulum vibrating in extremely small circular arcs, 
are isocronous, Such a pendulum therefore might fur- 
nish us a unit of time: yet it would be an objectionable 
one in several respects. In the first place, there is noth- 
ing requiring us to adopt a pendulum of one length rath- 
er than another ; the unit of time then would be different 
at different places, unless mankind agreed universally to 
adopt one of the same length. In the second place, should 
they thus agree, to = nothing of the practical difficulty 
of making two pendulums of precisely the same length, 
these pendulums will not vibrate equally when suspend- 
ed at different points upon the earth’s surface. In the 
third place, the oscillation of a pendulum, is a portion 
of time too small to serve asa unit, While then the 
pendulum in the present improved state of its applica- 
tion to clocks, is of very essential service in dividing 
time into minute portions, for the reasons just stated 
it cannot afford a convenient standard of time. 

Writers on physical astronomy have proved that 
among the ever varying elements of the solar system, 
the period of the earth’s rotation on its axis is immuta- 
ble. Many causes indeed might be conceived to affect 
the truth of this statement: such as the descent of ri- 
vers—the ascent of vapors—the projected matter of 
voleanoes—the constant friction of the trade winds— 
and the action of the sun, moon and planets, which is 
known to be quite considerable in modifying its motion 
in its orbit. But not one of these singly, nor all com- 
bined, can produce any perceptible effect upon either 
the period or the axis of rotation. By this uniform 
rotation then, we are furnished with as perfect a stand- 
ard of time as we could wish. ‘Yet its practical appli- 
cation is encumbered with some difficulties. If the 
stars were absolutely fixed, the successive returns of 
any one of them to the meridian of a place, would mark 
the period of that rotation, and the siderial days would 
all be equal among themselves. But there are derang- 
ing causes, variable in their effects, both as to degree 
and direction, which render the transits of all the stars 
unequal, when compared, the one with another. These 
inequalites are indeed extremely small, and altogether 
imperceptible in the course of a few days. But still 
they exist, and become perceptible in their accumula- 
tions, If, however, we define a siderial day to be the 
time of the earth’s rotation, although it is not equal 
precisely to the interval between the transists of a star, 
yet itis a quantity which may be calculated from that 
interval, and therefore available as a unitof time. But 
our daily occupations and. our seasons of labor and of 
rest being regulated by the motion of the sun, it is very 
desirable to adopt its transits as our measure of time, 
instead of those of a fixed star. For if we were to 
reckon the day as commencing at the arrival of any 
star on the meridian, in the course of a year this arrival 
would happen when the sun would be at all possible 
angular distances from the same meridian, and conse- 
quently our days so reckoned would be commencing at 
different parts of the working day, which is naturally 
determined by the sun. Hence mankind have univer- 
sally agreed to make use of the motion of the sun as a 
standard of time ; the returns of which tothe same meri- 
dian and equinox, constitute the day andthe year, But 
the solar days are not equal among themselves, for two 
reasons: the first is, because the proper motion of the 
sun is unequal, owing to the eccentricity of its orbit; 
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the second is, because its proper motion is not in the 
plane of the apparent revolution of the heavens, owing 
to the obliquity of the ecliptic. 

To make the inequality of the proper motion arising 
from the eccentricity of the orbit disappear, we ima- 
gine a second sun to move uniformly in the ecliptic, 
and to arrive at the extremity of the major axis, at the 
same instant with the true sun. To make the inequality 
arising from the obliquity of the ecliptic disappear, we 
imagine a third sun to move uniformly in the equator, 
so as to pass the equinoxes at the same moment with 
the second sun. The interval between the transits of 
the third sun constitutes the mean solar day ; that be- 
tween any two consecutive transits of the true sun, the 
true solar day; and the difference between these days is 
the equation of time. It is to the motion of this third 
sun, or to mean time, we adjust our clocks and watches ; 
and we obtain it always from the true time by apply- 
ing the equation of time, which is beforehand accu- 
rately calculated for every day and hour of the year. 
In these remarks, we have supposed the position of the 
equinoxes and the obliquity of the ecliptic to be con- 
stant. They both however are variable; and it is im- 
portant to ascertain the effect which their variations 
will have on the length of the mean day. This has 
been done by Laplace, who has proved that its length 
will be altered only a few seconds in the course of man 
millions of years. (Méchanique Celeste. B. V. Ch. 1.) 

The return of the second sun to the vernal equinox 
determines the tropical year. I ought properly to say 
something here relative to*the determination of the 
length of the year, and to the several revisions which 
have been had of the calendar. I have already, how- 
ever, unduly extended my remarks upon this branch of 
our subject, and must pass on to others. 

In the third place: although the appearances both 
on land and sea, and particularly the changes in the 
zenith distances of the stars, which are so very ob- 
servable in travelling towards either pole, did at an 
early period suggest the idea of the earth’s surface 
being in some manner curved ; yet the notions enter- 
tained were generally fanciful and incorrect; as that of 
Aristotle’s, for instance, who supposed the curvature to 
extend but in one direction, or in other words, that the 
earth was shaped like a drum. Further observation 
soon, indeed, corrected this, and other equally absurd 
notions, and induced the scientific of those early ages 
to settle down in the a that its shape was a per- 
fect sphere. Under this supposition, we find Anaxi- 
mander, Eratosthenes and Posidonius, making rude at- 
tempts at its measurement and the location of places 
upon its surface. It was not, however, until astronomy 
had attained a greater degree of perfection, that the 
true figure and size of the earth beceme known. Mo- 
dern astronomy furnishes four methods by which this 
important problem may be solved. 

he first is, by the actual measurement of arcs of me- 
ridians and of parallels on different parts of its surface. 
The principle on which this method is founded, is ex- 
tremely simple. The difference between the zenith 
distances of the same star observed at any two places 
on the same meridian, is the celestial are which mea- 
sures the distance between the zeniths of these places ; 
and the distance between the places themselves is the 
length of the corresponding terrestrial are; and as this 
celestial arc is to 360 degrees, so is the length of the 
terrestrial are to the whole circumference of the earth. 
Thus, on the day of the summer solstice, Eratosthenes 
observed at Syene, that the sun shone perpendicular 
into @ well, and that the tallest objects had no shadow. 
The sun, therefore, was in the zenith of that place. 
On the same day the sun was observed at Alexandria 
to be 7° 12’ to the south of the zenith, and consequently 
this was the difference between the zeniths of the two 
places. Then as 7° 12/: 360°: : 5000 stadia (the 
measured distance between Alexandria and Syene) : 
250,000 stadia nearly,—the circumference of the earth. 
This method as applied by Eratosthenes was very de- 





fective. The zenith distance of the sun at Alexandria, 
was observed with a very imperfect instrument; no 
allowance was made for atmospheric refraction—for the 
parallax and semi-diameter of the sun—and the dis- 
tance between Alexandria and Syene was rudely mea- 
sured along the surface of the earth. But modern 
science has brought this method to a great degree of 
= and as conducted in England by Colonel 

udge, in France by Delambre and Mechain, in Peru 
by Bouguer and La Condamine, and in Lapland by 
Clairaut and Maupertuis, is one of the proudest monu- 
ments of the scientific character of the age. The 
lengths of a degree of the meridian, when thus mea- 
sured under different latitudes are found to be unequal. 
They increase from the equator to the pole, and ve 
nearly in the ratio of the squares of the sines of lati- 
tude. These data being ascertained, it is a simple 
mathematical problem to determine the solid of revolu- 
tion which is best adapted to them. We thus find the 
earth to be an elliptic spheriod, whose equatorial radius 
is equal to 3962.6 miles, and polar radius to 3949.7 
miles; its compression being represented by the frac- 
tion 1-309 nearly. 

The second method is, by observing the intensity of 
gravitation at different points on the earth’s surface ; 
which is done very accurately by means of the seconds 
pendulum. The lengih of a pendulum vibrating se- 
conds is found to increase from the equator to the poles 
in the ratio of the squares of the sines of latitude. 
Instead then of the measured length of a degree on dif- 
ferent parts of a meridian, as in the former case, we 
may employ the lengths of a pendulum which vibrates 
seconds at these same points; since they increase ac- 
cording to the same law. And this method indeed is to 
be preferred somewhat to the former one, because it is 
easier of application, and the irregularities of the earth, 
affect the observations in a much less sensible manner. 

The third method is, by observing the inequalities in 
the motion of the moon, which result from the want of 
perfect sphericity in the earth, and comparing the 
values derived from observation, with those which re- 
sult from theory, on the supposition that the earth is an 
elliptic spheriod, which exerts upon the moon an action 
modified by its figure. Pontécoulant considers this as 
the most wonderful result of the application of analysis 
to the law of universal attraction, and as meriting a 
very,important place in the history of the progress of 
the human mind. Laplace first conceived the idea, and 
in his immortal work, the Mechan'que Celeste, has de- 
veloped it in all its details. Employing the observa- 
tions of Burg, he finds the compression of the earth 
equal to 1-304; which, considering the difficulties en- 
cumbering every other method, is to be relied on as the 
most correct determination. 

The fourth and last method is, by the nutation of the 
earth’s axis, and the precession of the equinoxes. This 
does not determine the ellipticity of the earth precisely, 
but defines limits within which its value must of necessi- 
ty lie. These limits are 1-279 and 1-578. (See Theorie 
Analytique du Systeme du Monde, par Pontécowlant. T. I, 
p- 475.) 

In the fourth place: how may we ascertain our true 
position on this globe of ours? In principle just as we 
should ascertain the position of any point upon that 
floor. By measurement we should obtain its perpendi- 
cular distance from two adjacent walls. This would 
perfectly define the point, so that we could locate it ac- 
curately upon a plot of the floor, were it required. So 
it is with regard to places upon the surface of the earth. 
We refer them to two fixed circles at right angles to 
each other; the one, any assumed meridian, and the 
other, the equinoctial line. The only difference is, that 
instead of measuring, as in the instance of a point on 
the floor, in a straight line, and reckoning in feet and 
inches ; we measure along circles, and reckon in degrees, 
minutes and seconds. The distance of a place from the 
equinoctial line we call latitude, and its distance from the 
assumed meridian we call longitude. I can here but 
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breifly allude to some of the simplest methods of find- 
ing these two elements ; and shall confine myself eniire- 
ly to the principles upon which they are based. During 
the apparent revolution of the heavens, there are two 
points which have no motion. These are called poles of 
the heavens, and the one which is visible to us is the 
north pole. Upon any clear night the stars near this 
pole may be seen to describe circles whose circumferen- 
ces are greater in proportion to their distances from it ; 
and all, whose distances are less than the altitude of the 
pole above the horizon, will never set. Such are called 
circumpolar stars. It may be readily proved that the 
latitude of any place is equal to the altitude of the pole 
above the horizon of that place. If then the pole were 
a point visibly marked out in the heavens, we should 
only have to take its altitude with a suitable instrument 
and apply the correction for refraction, nutation, &c. to 
obtain the latitude of a place. But the pole is not thus 
visibly marked, though there is a star of the second 
magnitude very near to it. It however will add but 
little to the difficulty of the problem, to observe the 
greatest and least altitudes of a circumpolar star: the 
mean between which will be evidently the altitude of 
the pole, or which is the same thing, the latitude of the 
place. Again, the distance from the zenith to the equa- 
tor (which is the latitude,) is equal to 90° minus the 
altitude of the plane of the equator above the horizon. 
But the meridian altitude of the sun, plus or minus its 
declination, according as it is south or north, is equal to 
the altitude of the equator. This then is another very 
ready method of observing the latitude of a place; and 
is by no means confined to the sun. Any planet or 
fixed star will serve our purpose as well. Other methods, 
as by the altitudes of any two fixed stars—by two alti- 
tudes of the same star—by the hour angle and azimuth 
of the sun, while they are simple enough in practice, 
are too complicated to explain in a popular way. 

The problem of finding the longitude of a place is not 
quite so easily resolved, although several methods have 
been devised for this purpose. They all, however, are 
based upon a common principle, to explain which, we 
must first draw a distinction between absolute ard local 
time. Absolute time is reckoned from some epoch com- 
mon to the whole earth, as for instance, the arrival of 
the sun at the equinox; while local time is reckoned 
from some epoch peculiar to a place, such for example, 
as the arrival of the sun to the meridian of a place, and 
is different for different places. Every well adjusted 
clock shows local mean time, and without alteration, 
would not answer for any other place under a different 
meridian, A watch, for example, adjusted to the mean 
time of Lynchburg, would not answer for Richmond or 
Nashville. Now, in what does this difference between 
the local times of any two places, consist? In nothing 
more than the lapse of time which the sun requires to 
pass from the meridian of the one place to that of the 
other ; and since it passes over 360° in 24 hours, it will 
pass over 15° in one hour, and so on proportionally for 
shorter intervals of time. So that if we knew the dif- 
ference of the local times of any two places, we should 
know their difference of longitude, by simply converting 
the difference of their times into degrees, minutes and 
seconds, on the principle above explained. If a watch 
then, perfectly regular in its motion, were adjusted to 
Lynchburg time, and being transported to Richmond, 
were placed by the side of one equally regular and ad- 
justed to the time of that place, a simple comparison of 
their faces would give us the difference of the longitudes 
of the two places. But watches and clocks cannot be 
made to run with perfect regularity. Much indeed has 
been done to bring them toa considerable degree of 
perfection, and for the space of a few hours their irregu- 
larity may be rendered quite imperceptible. To have 
the full advantage, however, of a time-piece, it must be 
Stationary and its rate of going tested frequently by 
delicate observations. This is ineonapatible with its 
removal from place to place, as above spoken of ;—but 
this difficulty may be thus obviated. Suppose, that on 





the night of the 28th it is agreed to explode a sky-rocket 
in the neighborhood of Cumberland Court House, and 
that it may be seen from both this place and Richmond. 
On the appointed night, two observers, the one in 
Lynchburg and the other in Richmond, take their sta- 
tions at clocks nicely adjusted to the local times of the 
two places, and keep a look out for the expected explo- 
sion. On account of the great velocity of light, they 
will both see it at the same instant of absolute time; 
and each notes down the moment of its occurrence as 
indicated by his clock. By comparing these moments 
with each other, the difference of longitude in time is at 
once determined. Now in place of the sky-rocket, 
substitute an eclipse of one of Jupiter’s satellites, or an 
immersion of one of them into the shadow of its pri- 
mary, or the beginning or ending of an eclipse of the 
moon, or the true conjunction of the sun and moon in 
an eclipse of the sun, and you will have the principle 
of several valuable and practical methods of finding the 
longitude. 
ut the phenomena just spoken of, occur but occa- 
sionally, and require a telescope of moderate power. 
And considering how frequently the longitude is re- 
quired at sea, it is highly desirable to devise a method 
which may be employed daily if circumstances demand. 
Such a method we have in lunar distances, first hinted 
at by Werner, and applied by Frisius ; and afterwards 
perfected by Halley, La Caille and Maskalyne. The 
principle of this method is simple, though its applica- 
tion is laborious. If the face of a clock were visibly 
traced out in the heavens in characters so legible that 
all the world could read them, (See Herschel,) and 
were nicely adjusted to Greenwich mean time; from 
the remarks which I have made it is obvious, that by 
the comparison of the local time of any place with that 
indicated by this celestial clock, we should at once ob- 
tain the difference of see com between Greenwich and 
that place. Such a clock we have, unlike indeed our 
artificial ones in its construction, yet free from their 
errors and derangements, and therefore greatly to be 
ma ae. although a little more difficult to be interpreted. 
he apparent concave sphere is the dial-plate—the 
fixed.stars are the figures engraven upon its face—and 
the moon is the moveable index, which points out by 
its position among the stars the local time of that place 
to which this celestial clock is set. It is adjusted to 
Greenwich time in the following manner. The lunar 
tables have been brought to such a degree of perfection 
by the analytical researches of Laplace and the nu- 
merical calculations of Delambre, that we may ascer- 
tain years before hand and for any given moment the 
precise angular distance of the moon from any fixed 
star. These calculations are made for very short inter- 
vals of time and for the meridian of Greenwich and 
inserted in the nautical almanac. Then if at any place, 
as at this for instance, by means of a suitable instru- 
ment, we observe the distance of the moon from any 
noted fixed star near to and in the direction of its path, 
together with the altitudes of the moon and star, we 
have the data necessary for calculating the precise hour 
of the observation and the true distance corresponding 
to that hour. Opposite this true distance in the nauti- 
cal almanac, the corresponding Greenwich time is tabu- 
lated. The difference of these times, is the difference 
of longitude, as in the former methods. It may be well 
to remark here, that though the details of this method 
are numerous and tedious, its accuracy in the hands of 
skilful observers, has been abundantly tested—especi- 
ally in the voyages of Maskelyne and Rossel. These 
are the most important methods of calculating the po- 
sition of places on the earth. And of what immense 
advantage are they to the interests of mankind! With- 
out them, each one’s knowledge of the earth would 
have been limited to his own narrow observations and 
the vague and uncertain information of itinerants. 
Maps and charts, and a science of geography, would 
have been unknown. No whitening sail would have 
been seen upon that vast expanse of waters which 
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separates our continents: and no country could have! 
had any other commerce than such as might be carried | 
on along its winding shores and its inland streams. 

In the fifth place: the interests of every commercial 
people, require that all measures of length, weight and 
capacity in use among them be uniform. ‘They cannot 
be so rendered unless proper units be assumed, by com- 
parison with which all others may from time to ume be 
tested, and if erroneous, corrected. New measures are 
not generally taken immediately from these assumed 
units, but from others which have been so taken ; and | 
as it is extremely difficult, if not impossible to cut two 
rods of precisely the same length, after a while, errors 
of a considerable magnitude arise: as one may convince 
himself by referring to a Report made to the U. 8. 
Senate in 1821, on ‘‘ Weights and Measures,” by J. 
Q. Adams; or to one more recently made in accordance 
with a resolution of Congress by F. 8. Hassler. For 
example, the Winchester bushel was made, by an act 
of Congress, the standard dry measure of capacity, and 
ordered to be used in all the custom houses throughout 
the Union. But in Hassler’s “ Report,” we find the 
bushel measure at Newburn, N.C., containing 87lbs. 
8oz. of distilled water at 400 of Fahrenheit, while that 
at Washington, N. C. contained only 72lbs. 120z. Here 
we have a difference of 14lbs, 120z. between these 
two measures purporting to be the same. Again, the 
capacity of the bushel at Bath, Me., is recorded as 
being 1925 cubic inches—that at Norfolk, Va., 22254 
cubic inches—and that at Plymouth, Mass., 2359 cubic 
inches. Between the two former, there is a difference 
of 3003 cubic inches; and between the first and third, 
a difference of no less than 434 cubic inches. These 
reports show similar diversities among the measures 
of length and weight. With a view to correct these 
errors, proceedings were instituted by Congress in 
1831, under the personal supervision of Mr. Hassler, 
by whom the necessary units were procured and laid 
up in the Department of State, and correct copies 
distributed to the various custom houses. The units 
of measure to be employed in this adjustment, were 
declared by an act of Congress to be as follows; viz: 
the troy pound, made by Capt. Kater, in 1824, for the 
U.S. Mint, and at the special request of Mr. Gallatin, 
was adopted as the unit of weights. This pound is 
subdivided into 5760 grains, and the pound avoirdupois 
made to consist of 7000 such grains. The bushel was 
made the unit of dry measure, and contains 77.6274 lbs. 
avoir. of distilled water at 40° Fahrenheit. The gallon 
was made the unit of liquid measure, and contains 
8°33888lbs. avoirdupois of distilled water at the same 
temperature. A copy of the yard laid up in the 
Exchequer of England, and made by Thomas Jones of 
London at the request of our State Department, was 
made the unit of length. 

It is evident that all our measures of length, weight 
and capacity are referred to these particular units, and 
by comparison with them, are to be corrected. But 
these units are liable to be lost by fire, by foreign inva- 
sion, or by some other accident. And if not so; yet by 
use and by corrosion, the metals of which they are 
composed may perceptibly wear away. How important 
then is it to fix some standard of measures, which will 
be independent of moral revolutions, so that it may be 
consulted centuries hence with the same results we ob- 
tain now ; and to which the units above spoken of may 
themselves be referred for correction if erroneous, or for 
restoration if lost. In not containing a provision of 
this sort, the act of Congress on “ Weights and Mea- 
sures” is manifestly defective. The governments of 
England and France have paid very special attention to 
this point. The former has adopted as a standard, the 
length of a pendulum vibrating seconds on the parallel of 
London in the vacuum of an air-pump and at 60° of F. 
The latier the one-10,000,000th part of the quadrant of 
a meridian. These are the only standards as yet 


cation of the pendulum, depends upon two principles 
immediately deduced from the law of gravitation. ‘The 
first is, that the vibrations of a pendulum are isochronal, 
provided the arcs of vibration be extremely small. The 
second is, that the same pendulum will perform an 
equal number of vibrations in equal portions of time, 
provided its length remains unaltered. The immediate 
deduction from the last mentioned property is, that the 
length of a pendulum made to virbrate seconds at any 

lace is an invariable quantity. Now by an act of 

arliament, the yard is declared to be made up of 36 
equal parts, the length of each of these being such, 
that 39 of them and 134-1000 of a part shall constitute 
the length of a seconds pendulum vibrating under the 
circumstances above mentioned. Should every measu- 
ring rod in the kingdom, together with all measures of 
weight and capacity, be destroyed, how easy would be 
the task to restore them. For this purpose, we have 
only on the prescribed latitude, in the vacuum of an 
air pump and at 60° F., to so adjust the length of a 
pendulum, that it shall perform 86,164 oscillations du- 
ring the revolution of a fixed star. Then if the length 
of this pendulum be divided into 39.134 equal parts, 
thirty six of these will be the yard. Having thus resto- 
red the unit of linear measures, those of weight and ca- 
pacity follow of course, since by the act of Parliament 
above referred to, they are made to depend upon linear 
measurement. It may be well just here to remark, that 
the mutual convertibility of the points of suspension 
and oscillation in the compound pendulum, as practical- 
ly applied by Capt. Kater, enables us to measure the 
length of the seconds pendulum with extreme accuracy. 
The standard above explained is not without its objec- 
tions. One far more elegant and scientific, though not 
so readily applied, is that employed by the French. 
The 1-10,000,000th part of the quadrant of a meridian 
they assumed to be the metre—their unit of linear mea- 
sure. In order to recover it at any time, it is only ne- 
cessary to measure the quadrant of the meridian with a 
rod of any arbitrary and unknown length. Suppose the 
length of the meridian proves to be 8,000,000 of this 
arbitrary rod. This rod hen is to the metre as 10,000,000 
to 8,000,000, or as 10 to 8. In other words, if this rod 
be divided into 10 equal parts, 8 of them will be the 
length of the metre. Doubtless an error will occur in 
measuring the quadrant of the meridian: but only the 
1-10,000,000th part of this can effect the metre. (For 
fuller details see Base du Systeme Metrique.) 

In the sixth place: the application of astronomical 
science to the determination of chronological dates, is 
one in which the learned have always been deeply 
interested. To such a degree of perfection have the 
solar and lunar tables been one, that the state of 
the heavens at any former period may be ascertained 
with great precision. Any well attested observation, 
therefore, made by ancient astronomers, enables us to 
ascertain the time at which the observation was made. 
I must limit myself to two or three illustrations 

In an ancient volume, which escaped the general con- 
flagration of the Chinese books by order of the emperor 
Tsin-chi-hoang, 246 years before the christian era, there 
is recorded an observation of Tcheou-Koung: by which 
he ascertained that at the city of Loyang, a gnomon of 
8 Chinese feet cast, on the day of summer solstiee, a 
shadow of 1.5 feet: and on the day of winter solstice a 
shadow of 13 feet. These measured lengths of the 
shadows at the two solstices, enable us to deduce the 
extreme distances of the sun from the zenith of Loyang. 
Indeed, in each case the zenith distance is nothing more 
than the angle which the solar rays made with the 
axis of the gnomon, the tangent of which in the first, is 
expressed by 1.5-8, and in the second by 13-8. After 
making the necessary corrections for the semi-diameter 
of the sun, parallax and refraction, we find the zenith 
distance at the summer solstice to be 10° 53 77.51; 
and the zenith distance at the winter solstice to be 





known; and their accuracy depends upon the improved 
state of astronomy and the arts. This beautiful appli- 


580 41/ 134.81. The half sum of thes distances, viz: 
34° 47’ 10”.66, is the latitude of Loyang ;—the half dif- 
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ference, viz: 23° 54 3.15, is the obliquity of the ecliptic 
at the time of observation. But this obliquity is a va- 
riable quantity, whose Jaw of variation is weil known, 
and by which we can determine what the obliquity was 
at any given time past, or at what time the obiiquity 
was of a given value. The time corresponding to its 
value as deduced from the above observation, is 1100 
years B.C, This determination is altogether accurate, 
provided the observation of the Chinese philosopher be 
so. This, however, can be tested; and as follows, 
Geographers agree that the place formerly called Loy- 
ang, is now called Hou-an-fou. Three observations on 
the latitude of this place, performed by Father Gaubie, 
a learned missionary to China, give tor its value 34° 
47 13; which differs but 2” from the result of Tcheou- 
Koung. (See Biot or Freret.) 


the magnitudes and distances of the heavenly bodies, 
are fanciful and false. ‘This, however, is a mistake. 
By measuring the height of the building we now occupy, 
and by taking the angles at its summit and base be- 
tween a vertical line, and an imaginary one drawn to 
any distant point, as for example to the top of the 
Peaks of Otter, every schoolboy knows that the distance 
of that point from us becomes known. Such precisely 
is the solution of the problem for finding the distance of 
the earth from the sun. And I venture to assert, that 
a mechanic could not by means of a foot rule, ascertain 
the length of this floor, without making a proportiona- 
ble error greater than that which enters into our esti- 
mated distance from the sun. For, if in applying the 
rule successively along the floor about 50 times, he 
should make an error of only the one fiftieth of an inch, 


The next example I will introduce in the words of | this will allow an error of 3,200 miles in an equally 


Bailey as quoted by Brayley. “ There is probably no 
fact in ancient history, that has given rise to so much 
interest as the solar eclipse, mentioned by Herodotus, 
and which, owing to a singular coincidence, put an end 


accurate measurement of the distance of the earth from 
the sun—an error so great, that it is excluded by the 
perfection of modern astronomical instruments. This 
+ distance is thus found to be about 96,000,000 of miles: 


to a furious war that raged between Cyaxares, king of | and its diameter, which is readily deduced from its dis- 


Media, and Alyattes, king of Lydia. According to the 
account given by that historian, the contest had con- 
tinued five years: in the sixth, there was a sort of noctur- 
nal combat. For, after an equal fortune on both sides, 
and whilst the two armies were engaging, the day sud- 
denly became night. The Lydians and the Medes, see- 
ing that the night had thus taken the place of the day, 
desisted from the combat, and both parties became 
desirous of making peace. The fact is here very clearly 
related ; but, unfortunately, there is nothing, either in 


tance, such that if its centre coincided with that of the 
earth, its radius would extend to nearly double the dis- 
tance of the moon from us, although the distance of this 
satellite is not less than 237,000 miles.«Far as the 
earth seems to be from the sun, yet it is near compared 
with the distance of the planet Uranus. At this point 
our progress is stayed—a point, seen from which, our own 
sun is reduced to a mere speck. Beyond this utmost 
verge of our own system, and between it and the near- 
est star, “ there is a great gulf fixed,” which it is impos- 


the statement itself, or in the contiguous passages to} sible for calculation to pass. Forsaking the infinitesi- 


determine, with any degree of accuracy, the time 
wherein this singular phenomenon took place. And 


mal dimensions of our own globe, we eagerly seize 
upon the diameter of our orbit as the base of a triangle 


this is the more to be regretted, because the dates of | whose apex shall extend to the stars. But sublime as 
several other events, might be determined if the era of | the assumption is, it proves ineffectual: for our orbit 


this eclipse were correctly known.” 
From other sources we know that this eclipse must 


have occurred between the years 580 and 650 B.C. It| nearest fixed star. 
is only necessary then to calculate all the solar eclipses 


visible in Asia Minor during this interval of 70 years: 
a labor which has been performed with ability by 


Bailey. And in all this time, he found only one eclipse 


which fulfilled the conditions required. ‘This happened 
on Sept. 30th, 610 B.C. It was total, to part of Asia 
Minor, Armenia and Media; “and the path of the 


moon’s umbra lay in the very track in which the two 


hostile armies 


robably met. For it passed over the 
mouth of the 


alys, just at the point at which Crosus, 


itself, whose diameter is 192,000,000 of miles, dwindles 
to a mere point compared with the distance of the 
But there is abundant reason to be- 
lieve that the fixed stars are of the same nature with 
our sun, and made to fulfil similar offices of shedding 
light, and heat to attendant planets ; and from what we 
know of our own system, we cannot put from us the 
conclusion that all of the others are contrived for the 
abode of animated and rational creatures. How mag- 
nificent is the seale of creation here presented to us! 
Where shall we find a parallel? Whether we consider 
the number—the magnitude—the distances of the hea- 
venly bodies—or the ends they probably subserve, we 


the immediate successor of Alyattes, crossed that river | are at once elevated to conceptions by far too vast for 


in order to attack the Median empire.” 


the grasp ofa finite mind. Here is an exhibition which 


The last illustration 1 shall give, under this head of} overwhelms us with the omnipotence of Him who spake, 
our subject, is the detection of an error of upwards of| and it was done! I cannot forbear to add, that the use 


four years in the vulgar era of our Saviour’s birth—an 
era which owes its origin to Dionysius Exiguus, a Ro- 
man abbot. 


made of such contemplations by the eloquent Psalmist, 
was no less philosophical than devout. Feeling the full 
force of the argument of the existence and the power of 


Josephus records an eclipse of the moon as happening | God drawn from the grandeur of the universe, he ex- 


during the last illness of 


least four years too late. 


_ These instances will serve to show, in what manner 
history owes its best established dates to astronomy. 
In the sixth and last place: passing by many very 


erod. This eclipse by com- 
putation, must have occurred on March 13th, 4710 of the 
Julian period. Our Saviour was born at that time ; for 
Herod sought the life of the young child. The latest 
time, therefore, at which we can fix the era of his birth, 
is about the end of the year 4709 of the Julian period ; 
whereas our vulgar era places it in the year 4713—at 


claims—‘‘ The Heavens declare the glory of God, and 
the firmament sheweth his handy work. Day unto day 
uttereth speech, and night unto night sheweth know- 
ledge. There is no speech nor language where their 
voice is not heard.” That many very eminent cultiva- 
tors of this science have been infidels, and some of them 
atheists, I am ready to admit. But this is only another 
confirmation of the well established truth: that without 
the light of Revelation and those corresponding aflec- 
tions of heart which it is intended to produce, man sees 
not God in the works of his power. ‘The whole history 


interesting relations which astronomy bears to other | of our species abundantly confirms this remark. ‘To 


sciences, I will conclude this lecture with a few remarks 
upon the vast conceptions of the power of God, which 
this science above all others impresses upon the mind— 
to say nothing of his wisdom and goodness which we 


take but one instance, and that a very familiar one: in 
what age or portion of the world, was there ever ex- 
hibited a development of mental energy, surpassing 
that which adorned the republic of Greece ? It was the 


find everywhere displayed in the laws which he has | country ofa line of heroes from Codrus to Philopemen. 
chosen for the government of all those various motions There, the sculptured marble and the painted canvass 


which we observe in the universe. 


i It is too frequently | were well nigh made to breathe. 
supposed that the estimates of astronomers relative to 


There flowed the 
majestic numbers of a Homer, and the exquisitely po» 


Von. IV.—17 
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lished measures of a Sophocles. There the spirit was 
either soothed by the melting tones from the lyre of an 
Orpheus, or aroused by the all-kindling and irresistible 
eloquence of a Demosthenes. And yet, in this land of 
philosophy, and patriotism, and eloquence and song—in 
the midst of Athens, that metropolitan city of all that 
was refined and elegant, we find an altar to the “ Un- 
known God.” So likewise it is with individuals. 
However refined and learned a man may be— however 
vast his intellect—however extensively and accurately 
he may acquaint himself with nature and her manifold 
operations ; yet, if his heart be not prepared by a pro- 
cess of a different character, to look through all these 
things up to nature’s God, he will invariably stop at 
the laws of these operations, and setting them up as 
gods, will bow down himself unto them and ere 
them. It is not right to charge this or any other branc 
of science with the infidelity of its votaries. They are 
such, not because of philosophy, but in spite of philoso- 
phy and revelation too. Let but the religious affections 

e properly cultivated—let Christ but lay the hand of 
his healing power upon the human heart, then will the 
understanding be prepared to see in all things the finger 
of God, and to praise him not only in the “ firmament of 
his power,” but in the “ tints and texture of every petal 
that drinks the dew, and in the wings and antennze of 
every gnat that hums in the evening air:” or as the 
inimitable Shakspeare has it, to 


Find tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 





SOMETHING ON SONNETS. 


** Scorn not the Sonnet! Critic, you have frown’d 
Mindless of its just honors: with this key, 
Shakspeare unlocked his heart: the melody 
Of this small lute gave ease to Petrarch’s wound : 
A thousand times this pipe did Tasso sound : 
Caméens soothed with it an exile’s grief. 

The Sonnet glittered, a gay myrtle leaf, 

Amid the cypress with which Dante crowned 

His visionary brow: a glow-worm lamp, 

It cheered mild Spenser, called from Faery-land 
To struggle through dark ways: and, when a damp 
Fell round the path of Milton, in his hand 

The thing became a trumpet, whence he blew 


Soul-animating strains—alas, too few !”’ 
Wordsworth. 


A most admirable review of the poetry of William 
Wordsworth, in the first pages of the December Mes- 
senger, contains some reflections upon the Sonnet, 
which have set me upon the whim-wham of weaving a 
chaplet of those delightful poems for the pages of the 
February number. I do not mean to prove, or dis- 
prove anything in this undertaking, more than to 
prove my own love of that species of verse, and to dis- 
prove, if I can, the validity of the arguments which 
critics are too much in the habit of using, while at- 
tempting to decry it. The remark, for instance, of the 
Wordsworth critic in the Messenger, in relation to 
Milton, that his sonnets ‘‘have been nobly redeemed 
from oblivion by a few happy ideas, grand thoughts, 
and eminently poetical lines: but—not wrought with 
the fine polish and artist-like finish which become the 
Sonnet ;”—is one to which I must begin this (anything 
but critical) article, with taking a decided exception. 
And I shall transcribe one of the great poet’s Sonnets 


‘*ON MY BLINDNESS. 


* When I consider how my light is spent 
Ere half my days, in this dark world and wide, 
And that one talent, which is death to hide, 
Lodged with me, useless, though my soul were bent 
To serve therewith my Maker, and present 
My true account, lest he, returning, chide : 
* Doth God exact day-labor, light denied ?’ 
I fondly ask. But patience, to prevent 
That murmur, soon replies,—‘ God does not need 
Either man’s work, or his own gifts: who best 
Bear his mild yoke,—they serve him best. His state 
Is kingly ; thousands at his bidding speed 
And post o’er land and ocean, without rest. 
They also serve, who only stand and wait.’ ” 


Nor can I quite agree with the critic when he describes 
the merits of Shakspeare’s sonnets as “independent, 
if not in despite, of their form.” 1 had occasion to turn 
over Steevens the other day to find some clue to one of 
Shakspeare’s disputed passages, while preparing an 
article upon the Text of Shakspeare for the Messenger, 
and I remember to have met, among the notes of that 
critic, this same idea, in a more extended form: and I 
could not help turning to the following, as pregnant 
proofs of the invalidity of the criticism. He is ad- 
dressing an imaginary mistress, the eidolon of nearly 
all his sonnetizing. 


“Oh how much more doth beauty beauteous seem, 
By that sweet ornament which truth doth give! 
The rose looks fair, but fairer we it deem, 

For that sweet odor which doth in it live. 

The canker-blooms have full as deep a dye 

As the perfumed tincture of the roses,— 

Hang on such thorns,—and play as wantonly 
When summer’s breath their masked bud discloses : 
But, (for their virtue only is their show,) 

They live unwoo’d, and unrespected fade,— 

Die to themselves. Sweet roses do not so: 

Of their sweet deaths are sweetest odors made : 

And so of you, beauteous and lovely youth, 
When that shall fade, my verse distils your truth.” 


But if that be all a Sonnet should be, what degree of 
worth shall this be measured by, that follows? 


“When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
I summon up remembrance of things past, 
I sigh for lack of many a thing I sought, 
And with old woes new wail my dear time’s waste. 
Then can [ drown an eye, unused to flow, 
For precious friends hid in death’s dateless night, 
And weep afresh love’s long-since-cancelled woe, 
And moan the expense of many a vanish’d sight. 
Then can I grieve at grievances foregone, 
And heavily from woe to woe tell o’er 
The sad account of fore-bemoaned moan, 
Which I now pay, as if not paid before. 
But if, the while, I think on thee, my friend, 
All losses are restored, all sorrows end.” 


I have in my possession a beautiful edition of “Spe- 
cimens of English Sonnets,” dedicated to Mr. Words- 
worth, in the notes of the editor of which, the Rev. 





to bear me out. 


Mr. Dyce, I observe the Sonnets of Wordsworth clas- 
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sified as “in power and poetic feeling, superior to all 
similar compositions in the language, save those of Shak- 


speare and Milton.” Of Milton’s, the same editor re- 
marks, that “‘in easy majesty, and severe beauty, they 
are unequalled by any other compositions of the kind:” 
and of Shakspeare’s, he says: “they contain such a 
quantity of profound thought as must asionish every 
reflecting reader; they are adorned by splendid and 
delicate imagery; they are sublime, pathetic, tender, 
or sweetly playful; while they delight the ear by 
their fluency, and their varied harmonies of rhythm.” 
Wordsworth himself says of the Sonnet, 


“____W ith this key 
Shakspeare unlocked his heart :” 
And, again, that, 
“when a damp 
Fell round the path of Milton, in his hand 


The thing became a trumpet, whence he blew 
Soul-animating strains,—alas! too few!” 


But all this is apart from the main object of this pa- 
per. I have only indulged in this seeming controversial 
strain, by way of claiming for those two noble poets 
that justice in comparison, which the otherwise very 
discriminating critic of the Messenger is willing to 
allow them, by themselves considered. "With every 
word he says of the Sonnet, per se, the writer I thave 
mentioned will find me fully and deeply sympathi- 
sing ;—and as to Wordsworth’s sonnets, he has but 
deepened the admiration I have always felt while 
poring over those richest gems of modern poetry. He 
has copied many of the best of these in his sparkling 
article. Yet there is one, he omits, but which, from 
its very resemblance to those of his two illustrious ex- 
emplars in Sonnet-writing, has ever been supreme upon 
my list of favorites. I mean that which he addressed 
“To the Lady Beaumont.” 


“Lady! the songs of spring were in the grove 
While I was shaping beds for winter flowers : 
While I was planting green unfading bowers, 
And shrubs to hang upon the warm alcove, 
And sheltering wall; and still, as fancy wove 
The dream, to time and nature’s blended powers 
I gave this paradise for winter-hours 
A labyrinth, Lady! which your feet shall rove. 
Yes! when the sun of life more feebly shines, 
Becoming thoughts, I trust, of solemn gloom, 
Or of high gladness, you shall hither bring : 
And these perennial bowers, and murmuring pines, 
Be gracious as the music and the bloom, 

And all the mighty ravishment of spring!” 


The Lord Surrey first introduced the Sonnet into 
the English language, about the middle of the sixteenth 
century. He published his “ Songes and Sonnettes” 
in the year 1557. But it is the most ancient form of 
Italian poetry: and at a still earlier period was in use 
by the Provengals. In Italy it was first cultivated by 
the poet Fra Guittone, and was nearly a century in 
attaining the perfection, (for so it must be considered, ) 
to which Petrarch elevated it. In France, the Sonnet 
has never gained a worthy eelebrity, being, in that 
country, a mere vehicle for that sportive kind of verse 
which we call crambo,—(or something like it,)—a de- 








secration, indeed! In Germany, it has been cultivated 
to some extent, but the language of that country is ill- 
adapted to its rules. In Spain, as in Italy, it has been 
more successful, although, in both those countries, there 
have been poets who have done that beautiful form of 
verse no honor. The same may be said of many of the 
writers in the Anglo-Saxon tongue, both in England 
and at home, who have essayed 


“To bend the iron bow of Ceur de Lion, 
And wield the club of Hercules.” 


These “ climbers upon Richmond, fancying it Parnas- 
sus,” to borrow a quaint conceit of Charles Lamb, 
(dear Elia!) look at the Sonnet, and, finding it mathe- 
matically described in the books, as consisting of so 
many lines, and so many parts, and so many syllables, 
and so many rhymes, take comfort to themselves that 
they know their Cocker, and can count their fingers and 
thumbs, and form capital letters, in round Italian hand; 
and so they settle themselves to write Sonnets: and— 
“hine ille lachryme !” 

Lieber very tersely defines the Sonnet thus: (after 
describing the proper construction of the lines, &c. 
according to the rules, q. v.) ‘it generally contains one 
principal idea, pursued through the various antitheses 
of the different strophes, and adorned with the charm 
of rhyme.” 

Montgomery (the elder) in his beautiful Lecture on 
“The Form of Poetry,” says, “ There is not a popular 
one in the English language: there are hundreds in 
the Italian.” This is true, yet deceptive. It is true, 
just as it is to say that poetry is popular in Italy, but 
not in England; and if it applies to the Sonnet more 
than to any other verse, it is only because that, in 
Italy, there is no verse so commonly in vogue. Yet 
the English Sonnet is as popular, perhaps, as any other 
form of English poetry, if we except the Ballad; and 
the preference given to that form arises more from the 
story of which it is usually the vehicle, than from the 
verse itself. The native language of the Italian is 
Music—Poetry, and he 


“ Lisps in numbers, and the numbers come.” 


Yet even our rigid critic, just quoted, agrees that 
there are some specimens extant, which “have redeem- 
ed the English language from the opprobrium of not 
admitting the legitimate Sonnet, in its severest, as well 
as its most elegant construction.” And here is one in 
proof, by Wordsworth, which the eritic of the Messen- 
ger and myself have both as yet left unquoted. It is 
the Answer of the Men of Tyrol to the French foe, 
who has demanded the surrender of their Alpine 
homes. 


“‘ This land we, from our fathers, had in trust,— 
And to our children will transmit,—-or die ! 

This is our maxim: this our piety! 

And God and Nature say that it is just! 

That which we would perform in arms, we must! 
We read the dictate in the infant’s eye,— 

In the wife’s smile,—and in the placid sky, 
And at our feet, amid the silent dust 

Of them that were before us. Sing aloud 

Oxp Sones,—the precious music of the heart ! 
Give, nerds and flocks! your voices to the wind, 
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While we go forth, a self-devoted crowd, 
With weapons in the fearless hand, to assert 
Our virtue, and to vindicate mankind.” 


This is beyond, above, and out of all reach of com- 
parison or of criticism. It is Toe Sonnet, par excel- 
lence. Yet, reader, stay one moment longer for this 
jewel of John Leyden’s: and those of you who do not 
remember who John Leyden is, read Lockhart’s Life 
of Walter Scott, 


*“ON THE SABBATH MORNING. 


““With silent awe I hail the sacred morn, 
That slowly wakes while all the fields are still ! 
A soothing calm on every breeze is borne ; 

A graver murmur gurgles from the rill ; 

And echo answers softer from the hill; 

And softer sings the linnet from the thorn ; 
The skylark warbles in a tone less shrill. 

Hail, light serene! hail, sacred Sabbath morn! 
The rooks float silent by, in airy drove ; 

The sun a placid yellow lustre throws ; 

The gales, that lately sighed along the grove, 
Have hushed their downy wings in dead repose; 
The hovering rack of clouds forgets to move.— 
So smiled the day when the first morn arose!” 


Who says that this is not a genuine Sonnet ? 

But. I have detained my patient (perhaps I should 
say my sleepy) reader, too long, and must even now 
let go his button ; but this I will not do without again 
repeating the refrain of my droning song about Son- 
nets in his ear: 

“Scorn not the Sonnet!” 
J. F. 0. 





SPECIMEN OF CAUSTICITY. 


In an old Edinburg Review (No. 31), is an article in 
reply to an abusive pamphlet written against the Re- 
view by some tutor or Fellow in the University of Ox- 
ford. Judging merely by the article itself, without 
seeing aught on the other side of the controversy, it is 
one of the most overwhelming in power of ridicule, 
satire, and argument, that the annals of controversy 
afford. The following is among the strongest concen- 
trations of bitterness; 

“This Oxford gentleman is always burning candles 
by daylight; proving what no human being ever called 
in question, and making the most pompous display of the 
most trite and insignificant truths. In p. 106, is a long 
dissertation to shew, that some general Literature is use- 
ful in ail professions. In p. 126, he praises Locke and 
Milton; and soon after informs us, that Adam Smith 
is a writer of merit. In p. 127, he proves that compo- 
sition is useful. He then demonstrates, that a man’s 
abilities depend a good deal upon what nature has 
made him, and a good deal also upon how he has been 
taught. He convinces us, moreover, that not the wealth 
only, of nations, is to be attended to, but their happi- 
ness ; and makes it quite clear to the most skeptical 
mind, that all human institutions are liable to error. 





And all this is not done carelessly, or despatched ina 





few words, as a man gets rid of a commonplace which 
is a necessary passport to an important truth: but our 
tutor gets warm, and cackling; and when he has laid 
his little truisra, makes such an intolerable riot, that 
we might suppose he had produced a diamond instead 
of an egg.” (p. 181.) 





SHAKSPEARE AND THE CRITICS. 


The bard ofevery age and clime, 
Of genius fruitful, and of soul sublime, 
Who, from the flowing mint of fancy, pours 
No spurious metal, fused from common ores, 
But gold, to matchless purity refined, 
And stamped with all the god-head in his mind ; 
He whom I feel, but want the power to paint. 

Gifford’s Juvenal. 


*Tis hard to say if greater want of skill 
Appear in writing or in judging ill ; 
But, of the two, less dangerous is the offence 
To tire our patience, than mislead our sense. 
Some few in that, but numbers err in this, 
Ten censure wrong for one who writes amiss. 
Essay on Criticism. 


The Grecian drama, until the days of Shakspeare, 
surpassed in dignity and excellence that of any other 
people, ancient or modern, And it owed this supre- 
macy to its inherent strength and vigor, borrowing no 
meretricious graces from abroad, but gradually develop- 
ing its innate energy and resources. The tragic Muse 
of Greece, like its own infant Hercules, soon seized 
upon the snakes; and in the darker, and wilder, and 
more terrific explosions of passion, in the drama of the 
better days of that gifted people, she is yet unimitated, 
perhaps inimitable, When the Grecian arts and scien- 
ces were led in captivity to Rome, they failed to impart 
to the conqueror their creative spirit ; and the lyre of the 
Muses, like the harp of the Children of Captivity, 
seemed to have lost its powers. The efforts of the Ro- 
man dramatists appear to have been confined to a servile 
copy of Grecian models; and with them, superlative 
excellence consisted in the perfection of that copy. So, 
among the European nations of the continent, their dra- 
matic genius has been fettered by learned and critical 
rules deduced from writings of the master-spirits of the 
Grecian stage. But neither nations nor individuals can 
attain excellence in this department of literature by the 
imitation of ancient models. Bursting through their 
fetters, such writers display occasional beauties, but the 
general character of their productions scarcely trans- 
cends mediocrity. Addison, in his Cato, bowed to the 
rigor of this rule, and although in many passages he is 
touchingly eloquent, and always chaste, yet the tragedy, 
as a whole, is cold and formal. But the divine Shaks- 
peare, in the true spirit of Anglo-Saxon freedum, 
surrendering himself to the glowing inspirations of the 
Muse, and “ of imagination all compact,” soars at once 
to sublimity, and wins for himself, his language, his 
country and his age, imperishable renown. 

The English, like the Grecian drama, attained its 
highest perfection by the development of its own plen- 
teous and inexhaustible resources. Original in its 


inception, and essentially national in its character, it 
steadily progressed in its own peculiar path, until, in 
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the days of Shakspeare, it had attained supreme excel- 
lence. The soaring genius of the English dramatists 
could not be confined within the triangle of the unities. 
By a bold disregard of the unities of time and place, 
and by a happy and judicious admixture of tragic and 
comic scenery, they have given scope to their genius 
and range to their fancy; but, by the use of this license 
an extraordinary degree of taste and judgment was 
required to maintain a just proportion, and to preserve 
the proprieties of the drama. The study of ancient 
models was pursued to give extent and scope to genius, 
and to chasten and control the powers of invention. 
The productions of the Grecian drama, far from being 
considered inimitable, constituted the salient point, 
whence the untamed and soaring spirits of the Engtish 
have soared beyond all Greek, beyond all Roman fame! 
Shakspeare is at once the founder, and the great 
master of the English drama. He is the pride of the 
English nation: he is the “‘ Genius of the British Isles.” 
He was the light of his age. The sublime outpourings 
of his genius felt for a season the chilling influence of 
ignorance and bigotry: but as the returning rays of 
genial truth fell upon the frozen fountains of dramatic 
eloquence, they were unsealed, and gushed forth, 


** Like to the Pontic sea, 
Whose icy current and compulsive course 
Ne’er feels retiring ebb, but keeps due on 
To the Propontick and the Hellespont.” 


Shakspeare cannot be translated into any foreign 
tongue ; in the attempt, even the hardy genius of Vol- 
taire is rebuked in his présence, and pales before him. 
His indomitable spirit refuses to submit to any foreign 
yoke; it is in the broad and manly freedom of the 
Anglo-Saxon alone that his ardent and impetuous 
genius delights to range in illimitable sweep, and un- 
measured compass. He has no equal—no imitator. 
He is alone in his glory. Like the Cuit1an Conpvor, 
he “ floats in the solitude of the higher heavens !” 

Modern writers are content to admire, to study, to 
illustrate—but never to imitate. Some however have 
presumed to criticise ;—Quos Ego, 

Is it not strange, that public opinion, bowing to the 
dogmatism of Johnson and to the cynical moroseness of 
Pope, should have permitted the character of Shaks- 
peare and his dramatic writings to be traduced and 
misrepresented ? It is not for us, at this enlightened 
day, to quote from the multitude of passages in the 
dramatic works of Shakspeare, to refute the charge of 
his being unlettered and unfamiliar with the classics. It 
reposes upon the naked authority of the “‘ author of 
Irene.” It is true that Ben Jonson has said or sung, 
that Shakspeare had “small Latin and less Greek ;’ 
but in that pedantic age, this is no light admission. I 
appeal from the impressions and fancies of men to the 
productions of the poet, which are rife with all the 
spirit of classical beauty. Among his more finished 
dramas there is scarcely an animated scene, which does 
not carry with it internal and eonclusive evidence of a 
mind deeply imbued with the purest inspiration of the 
classics. How laboriously he may have investigated 
the intricacies of the Greek or Latin tongues is imma- 
terial; but throughout his productions, miscellaneous 
and dramatic, his thoughts are robed in a classic dra- 
pery, and reflected in classic imagery, inimitably chaste 


He has been censured as an erratic genius, whose 
unconnected and incoherent productions were formed 
without system or order. Be it remembered that these 
charges are preferred by those secondary geniuses and 
imitative formalists, who would build the modern drama 
on the model of the ancients. Worshippers of the 
olden time, such men bow down with reverence before 
the “scarf of the shrivelled mummy.” Shakspeare’s 
was a creative genius—his censors were imitators. It 
was impossible that a man like Alexander Pope should 
appreciate the loftier beauties of this transcendant Poet 
and High Priest of Nature. The characteristic of Pope’s 
mind was neatness and polish. In the minor beauties 
of composition, in the department of order, euphony 
and elegance, he was an adept. Smooth, placid, and 
refined, his measure was music, and his style was grace 
and beauty. But he could never lift his frittered mind 
to the awful sublimity of the great dramatist, when 
like the Pythoness, he warmed with celestial fire, and 
shook with the pregnant inspiration of the Deity. The 
march of Johnson’s style was stately and measured, but 
his turgid and pompous mind moved too heavily to 
overtake the electric nimbleness of Shakspeare’s out- 
pourings of genius; and, like Pope, the operations of 
his intellect were restricted within a prescribed circle of 
order. Hence, when this erratic genius wheeled along 
the paths of literary space, they mistook the eccentricity 
of his movement for confusion; and unhesitatingly 
censured what they could not appreciate or compre- 
hend. It was impossible that the cold skepticism of 
Hume’s mind could be warmed and expanded into 
admiration by this bright luminary ; for Hume’s was a 
mind as insensible as the nether mill-stone to all the 
finer emotions of our nature. An outcast from grace— 
not even the celestial fires of inspiration could animate 
the frozen viper. Neither could the infamous depravity 
and prostitution of Voltaire’s intellect catch the enthu- 
siasm of this divine writer; and having miserably failed 
to translate, he seemed to envy and to hate him. 

The most thrilling—the sublimest passages of Shaks- 
peare spring from the operations of conscience; and 
this poet’s great wand of power, is the mystical relation 
between the Deity and man. To such a voice these 
wretches were as deaf as the adder. They had labored 
to erase the image of God from their souls, and there 
was no longer left with them even a taste for anything 
pure, chaste, beautiful or holy; for the spirit had gone 
forth from the sanctuary, and the shrine was desecrated. 
Their hearts were corrupted in their most intimate 
recesses, and every current of moral feeling flowing 
therein, had either stagnated into insensibility, or was 
poisoned unto bitterness. We are angered at these 
men ; but it is with a holy indignation. “ Irascimini,” 
says the Apostle, “ Irascimini—sed nolite peccare.” But 
the pious, the patriotic, the kindred spirit of Milton 
could, even in the gloom of national degradation, in the 
storm of civil strife, and amid the mists of religious 
intolerance and fanaticism, appreciate and proclaim the 
beauties of this “ child of fancy :” 


** Our sweetest Shakspeare, fancy’s child, 
Warbles his native woodnotes wild.” 


It was by a just appreciation of the merits of Shaks- 





and appropriate, 


peare, and by a study of his works that Milton acquired 
that originality of expression and boldness of thought, 
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which has enabled him to scale the walls of heaven. 
The flaming sword of the cherubim prevailed not 
against his genius. He trod the path to Paradise, and 
threw around the stupendous truths of revelation all the 
witchery and all the sublimity of the epic. 

{t is no part of our intention to point out the excel- 
lences of Shakspeare; yet there is one reflection we 
may be allowed to make. It is upon the striking indi- 
viduality of his characters. In this respect he vastly 
excels Sir Walter Scott, who, next to Shakspeare, is 
the most graphic delineator of character Britain has 
ever produced. Scott is deficient in this distinctive 
portraiture of personages of the same species or class. 
In Scott it is always the same character with a shade of 
difference: in Shakspeare, they resemble in the main, 
but are as distinct and separate as the opposite sexes. 
Lovel in the Antiquary, and Harry Bertram in Guy 
Mannering differ only in name and circumstance—they 
want individuality. So, with Norna of Fitful-Head and 
Meg Merrilies, the gipsey-woman—Dandie Dinmont 
and Bailie Nicol Jarvie—Ravenscroft and Redgauntlet. 
Flora Mclvor and Rose Bradwardine contrast with each 
other in Waverly, as do Rebecca, the Jewess, and 
Rowena, the Saxon, in Ivanhoe. But in Shakspeare 
every character is a new and distinct creation, though 
of the same order. Richard of Gloster, Hamlet the 
King, and Macbeth are all “ bloody and remorseless,” 
yet how different! The fair Juliet and the gentle Des- 
demona, how lovely, yet distinct! He has sketched two 
deliberate villains, Richard and Iago; but they are 
painted with the pencil of a master, who knew every 
spring of the human heart. Besides the individuality, 
Shakspeare is remarkable for the intensity of his cha- 
racters. They are developed at every point, and fulfil 
their whole destiny. In this point of view compare 
Iago with Rashleigh Osbaldistone—Shylock with Trap- 
bois; and the monster Caliban with Elshender, the 
recluse. The gross deformity of ‘ Cannie Elshie” shocks 
the imagination ; but every one feels that if monsters 
were, Caliban would be a veritable monster. The same 
distinction exists between the White-maid of Avenel in 
the Monastery, and Ariel in the “ Tempest,” who does 
his “ spriting so gently” as to make us regret that he is 
but a shadow. Let us tear ourselves away from the 
admiration of those powers, which, at one moment 
chill our blood with horror, and at another, 


** Make a swan-like end, 
Fading in music !”” 


Shakspeare has‘been heavily censured for the gross 
indelicacy of his language. Yet it is a subject of grave 
inquiry whether by that coarseness, whieh is so harshly 
condemned by the present generation, he offended the 
moral sense of the people of the age of Elizabeth. The 
standard of decency and propriety of language varies 
with the outline of territory, as well as with the refine- 
ment and corruption of a people. What might have 
been approved in the presence-chamber of the Virgin 
Queen, and repeated by her maids of honor, would, in 
our days of artificial refinement and delicacy, transfuse 
a glowing blush over the cheek of beauty. These 
things are conventional. And it will be readily per- 
ceived by a comparison of Shakspeare’s writings with 
those of his contemporaries, that he has not transcended 
the mode of his day. Nay, it may well be questioned 





whether the prudish delicacy of our day is not rather an 
evidence of corrupt imaginings than of superior virtue. 
At all events there was less refinement in the age of 
Elizabeth, And what right has the exquisite refine- 
ment of the 19th century to erect as a standard of pro- 
priety its code of morals, by which to judge of those of 
the 17th century? The age which succeeds us may, 
with equal justice, erect its wiser standard, and condemn 
in us the surpassing virtue, which would shrink from 
the utterance of many passages of that divine revelation, 
which has been promulged for our moral improvement, 
and which contains every lesson of morality and every 
rule of action. But if the ravening appetite of criticism 
must have food, surely the corruption of the age will 
furnish abundance, without assailing the common pri- 
vilege of the poet. Excessive vigilance argues conscious 
weakness. The dragon was sleepless in the gateway 
because the Hesperian fruit was always in danger. 
Our first parents in the garden of bliss were not touched 
with shame and fear until they had lost their innocence. 
But it was only in the comic scenes that this coarseness 
of expression was expected by his auditory, or was 
used by Shakspeare. In the graver passages of the 
drama, when it was the poet’s will “to hold as ’twere 
the mirror up to nature,” there can be nothing more 
sublimely chaste than his conceptions of character. 
Radiant with celestial innocence and beauty, his female 
characters approach angelic excellence. Whether it 
be the grave Portia, the injured Cordelia, the fanciful 
Rosalind, the beauteous Imogen, the sorrowful Ophelia, 
the tender Juliet, or the gentle Desdemona,—each is 
the very incarnation of purity. Perhaps it never was 
before given to mortal so clearly to conceive the angelic 
purity of the female character ; certainly no dramatist 
of any age has been able to display at a single touch, as 
it were, by the inflection of a single ray of light, the 
conscious purity of female virtue. For an example, let 
us turn to the 2nd scene of the 4th act of the “ Moor of 
Venice.” The explosion of Othello’s jealousy had 
taken place, in which he called Desdemona that “ cun- 
ning whore of Venice.” Stricken to the earth, and as if 
sensible that the life of the body could not survive the 
imputation of departed virtue, she prays Emilia to “lay 
on her bed her wedding sheets.” Emilia, in the pre- 
sence of Desdemona informs Iago, that Othello had “ so 
bewhored her as true hearts cannot bear.” What is the 
thought of that pure and innocent being in that hour of 
affliction ? 


Des. Am I that name, Iago? 
Iago. What name, fair lady ? 
Des. Such as, she says, my lord did say I was. 


That epithet was blasphemy upon her virtue—and 
her pure spirit could not breathe, neither could her 
chaste lips syllable the unhallowed word. 

Where is there to be found a more touching tribute to 
virgin purity than at the burial of the hapless Ophelia? 


Laertes. Lay her i? the earth ; 

And from her fair and unpolluted flesh 

May violets spring ! 1 tell thee, churlish priest, 
A ministering angel shall my sister be 

When thou liest howling! 


We have already declared that it was no part of our 
design to speak of the beauties of Shakspeare; it was 
simply our intention to have protested against the great 
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injustice done to the character of Shakspeare’s writings | 


by commentators and critics, who, without the soul to 
appreciate his beauties, have exaggerated his faults ; 
and to complain of the pertinacity with which the 
readers of Shakspeare vex the public ear with proposed 
corrections of his text. ‘To discover an error in the text 
of Shakspeare, to proclaim it to the world, and to sug- 
gest an emendation, seem to flatter the hypercritic with 
a portion of the poet’s immortality. ‘These corrections, 
for the most part, are trifling in themselves and annoy- 
ing to the public. Many of them would be rendered 
unnecessary if these critics would supply themselves 
with approved editions ofthe author. The truth is, that 
most of the obscurities in the text of this writer have 
been occasioned by this letter of innovation among read- 
ers. Instead of being engaged in the contemplation of 
the sublime beauties of the drama—instead of being 
wrapt in the whirl and eddy of the passions, or observ- 
ing their masterly and fearful development ; these 
“ Pucks of commentators” are employed in critical 
observations of words and phrases, almost beneath the 
notice of the petty scavengers of literature. We apply 
these remarks generally. But we must also be permit- 
ted to examine impartially certain proposed readings of 
Shakspeare in former numbers of the Messenger ; and 
although the game may be scarcely worth the candle, 
pause and reflect, before we approve or adopt them. 

In the August number of the Messenger there isa 
passage cited from Macbeth, the reading of which is 
censured upon the reported authority of Macready. 
With due deference to the histrionic fame of Macready 
(if his reputed be his real diction), we cannot surrender 
the established reading except upon sounder reasoning 
than that contained in the article in the Messenger, or 
upon higher authority than that of the tragedian him- 
self. Our first reason is, that we are unwilling to 
change, upon every frivolous suggestion, a reading 
which has stood the test of two centuries, and has 
escaped the censure of more than six generations of the 
children of men, as well as the mordacious teeth of the 
whole swarm of critics that have preyed upon the text 
of Shakspeare as if it had been the land of Egypt. 
Moreover, we are decidedly of opinion that a reading 
which has pleased a Garrick and a Kemble, may be 
tolerated by Macready. The passage is from the 5th 
act, 5th scene. 


Macbeth Wherefore was that cry ? 

Servant. The Queen is dead, my lord. 
Macbeth. She should have died hereafter : 

There would have been a time for such a word. 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow 
Creeps in this petty space from day to day, 
To the Jast syllable of recorded time ; 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death ! 


Read, says your correspondent, meo periculo, and, we 
suppose, by virtue of the conjoint authority cf Macready 
and himself, 


** She should have died hereafter : 
There would have been a time for such a word 
Tosmorrow ! ye, to-morrow, and to-morrow,” &c. 


Let it be borne in mind that the plot rapidly ap- 
proaches the catastrophe, and that the poet, glowing 
with his theme, dallies not by the wayside, but hurries 


toa conclusion. Had he inclination or leisure to check 
the whirl of passion to specify the precise time at which 
such intelligence would have been less painful? No, he 
merely intended to show the tendency of the human 
mind to postpone the hour of pain or retribution, and 
says, 
** She should have died hereafter : 
There would have been a time for such a word.” 


And in an instant, struck with the folly of desiring to 
postpone that which is inevitable, he very naturally 
and very appropriately continues : 


‘¢ To-morrow, and to-morrow—and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty space from day to day 
To the last syliable of recorded time ; 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death !” 


In plain prose, Macbeth, distressed by the deser- 
tion of his friends, alarmed for the issue of the approach- 
ing contest upon which depended his throne and exis- 
tence, when he hears the cry of the woman occasioned 
by the death of his queen, very naturally wishes, that 
this blow might have been withheld until another time, 
when, being less oppressed, he might have borne it with 
more fortitude. But recovering his self-possession, he 
says in substance: thus it is, that we are always dis- 
posed to consider anytime more appropriate than the 
present for affliction, and we look forward to to-morrow, 
though experience teaches us that “all our yesterdays 
have lighted fools the way to dusty death.” To our 
understanding no correction is required, and the text of 
Shakspeare is far more intelligible and natural than the 
fastidious commentary of the critic, or the supposed 
reading of the tragedian. Inthe November number the 
reading of Shakspeare, Garrick, and Kemble, the read- 
ing of two centuries is fully sustained in opposition to 
the reading of the critic and the tragedian by the note 
of Johnson, as quoted on page 674, of that number of 
the Messenger. It will be remembered that this note 
of Johnson was written in support and explanation of 
the text of Shakspeare, long before the suggestion of 
this new reading. The note is in these words: “ Her 
death should have been deferred to some more peaceful 
time. There would have been a more convenient time 
for such intelligence. Such is the condition of human 
life, that we always think to-morrow will be more 
seasonable than to-day ; but to-morrow, and to-morrow 
steal over us unenjoyed, and we still linger in the same 
expectation to the moment appointed for our end. All 
those days, which have thus passed away, have sent 
multitudes of fools to their graves, who were engrossed 
by the same dream of future felicity, and when life was 
departing from them, were, like me, reckoning on to- 
morrow.” Upon the plain signification of this note we 
are well content to repose. With this explanation 
Johnson was satisfied with the text of the poet, and 
Johnson was a critic too, Let him be the arbiter 
between Shakspeare and the modern critic. We will 
adhere to the text. 

The difference between the amendment proposed and 
the established reading in the Comedy of Errors is too 
unimportant to occupy our attention ; and the emenda- 
tion, if adopted, would neither improve the text, nor 








immortalize the critic. We prefer “ falling to “ failing,” 
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the text to the amendment—the bard to his reviewer. 
The lines are from the 2nd scene of the Ist act. 


*¢ I to the world am like a drop of water, 
That in the ocean seeks another drop ; 
Who, falling there to find his fellow forth, 
Unseen, inquisitive, confounds himself.” 


If we adopt the word failing, we reduce the poet to 
the absurdity of making the drop of water inquisitive 
for his fellow in the fourth line after having failed to find 
him in the third; for it will be observed that the poet 
makes him inquisitive to the last, until he “ confounds 
himself ;” but the proposed amendment throws him 
into flat despair at the conclusion of the third line. 

From comedy let us return to tragedy. A corres- 
pondent in the October number of the Messenger 
proposes an amendment to the text of Shakspeare in 
the 7th scene of the 4th act of Hamlet. 


King. Laertes, was your father dear to you? 
Or are you like the painting of a sorrow, 
A face without a heart? 
Laertes. Why ask you this? 
King. Not that I think you did not love your father, 
But that I know love is begun by time, 
And that I see in passages of proof, 
Time qualifies the spark and fire of it. 
There lives within the very flame of love 
A kind of wick or snuff that will abate it ; 
And nothing is at a like goodness stil), 
For goodness, growing to a pleurisy, 
Dies in his own too much. 


It is proposed to substitute for the word begun in this 
passage the word beguile ; and this forsooth, because in 
sundry lines of other plays of Shakspeare the word 
beguile is used in the sense of amuse, deceive, &c. The 
note on this verse in the Chiswick edition of these 
plays is decisive of this question ; and this is decidedly 
the best edition of Shakspeare extant. The note is in 
these words: “ But that I know love is begun by time,” 
&e. “As love is begun by time, and has its gradual 
increase, so time qualifies and abates it.” It is appa- 
rent that the poet designed to speak of the origin, pro- 
gress, and decline of love, and to say that as love begins 
in time, so time abates it, and in the course of time it 
perishes. ‘The good sense of the reader will perceive at 
a glance, that to adopt the word beguile as proposed, 
would be to render that obscure upon the suggestion of 
the critic, which is now perfectly clear. Not even the 
authority of Mr. Macready could so far beguile us, as to 
induce the adoption of this amended reading. 

J. F. O, in the December number of the Messenger, 
after approving of the preceding amendments, which 
we have marked with such decided reprobation, pro- 
ceeds to “criticise a little on his own hook.’’ He com- 
mences with the two concluding lines of the last quota- 
tion from Hamlet : 


“* For goodness, growing to a pleurisy 
Dies in his own too-much.” 


For pleurisy he proposes to substitute plurisy. And 
here, at length, we agree with the critic, not because of 
any merit in the criticism, but because in the approved 
editions, plurisy is the established reading. He says 
he thus marked the margin of his old Steevens a few 
years ago: ‘‘ Quere, plurisy—from plus—pluris?” He 


might have found this emendation, or rather this estab- 
lished reading, not only in his Steevens’ edition a few 
years ago; but also in Webster’s Dictionary many years 
ago. And in the Chiswick edition, published in 1825, 
he may have seen the following note: “ Plurisy is su- 
perabundance ; our ancestors used the word in this sense, 
as if it came from plus—pluris, and not from (ryevpa) 
pleura. The disease was formerly thought to proceed 
from too much blood flowing to the part affected : 


**In a word, 
The plurisy of goodness is thy ill.”°—Massinger. 


We confess that we are prone to judge impatiently 
these verbal criticisms upon this gifted child of nature, 
and consequently may have done less than justice to 
the preceding suggestions of the correspondents of the 
Messenger. We prefer surrendering ourselves up to 
the inspirations of this divine poet, who, at one moment 
involves us in the whirl and tempest of the passions, 
and at another breathes to the lascivious pleasings of a 
lute. In sweetness and tenderness, vigor and sublimity 
of style he is unequalled. He transcends the form and 
figure of speech permitted to less gifted men; but he 
sanctifies his errors. In the imagery of his thought 
there is a characteristic excellence. Though there was 
no English style in his day, he has created one, and it 
will perish with his writings. In conclusion we would 
recommend to your correspondents, who profess a warm 
admiration of Shakspeare, to withdraw their attention 
from mere verbal emendations, and occupy a field 
worthy of their talents. There is yet a book to be 
written, the spirit of which every admirer of Shaks- 
peare feels in advance, but whose execution is reserved 
for some master-workman, upon the transcendant ex- 
cellence of this sublime dramatist. Such a book would 
attract attention not only to the individuality and inten- 
sity of his characters, but also to their truth, keeping, and 
correspondence with all the relations and circumstances 
in which they live, move, and have their being. The 
surpassing splendor of his supernatural machinery, (the 
wondrous progeny of his own creative imagination,) 
whether the fairies flutter in a moonlight scene, or 
repose in the bell of a cowslip,—or whether the blasted 
heath trodden by the wierd sisters is lit up with fre- 
quent lightning, disclosing the infernal caldron, around 
which they mutter their hellish incantations—all this is 
a theme worthy of the pen of the most gifted among us. 

The inimitable fidelity with which he depicts the 
operations of madness, from the ravings of a mind in 
ruins in the person of Lear, to the melancholy wailing 
of the sweet Ophelia; all the wonderful creations of 
this child of nature in the Merchant of Venice, Macbeth, 
Romeo and Juliet, Lear, Hamlet, Othello, and The 
Tempest, furnish gratifying evidence to man of the 
loftiness of the human intellect, and place this unrivalled 
author upon an eminence, around which the aspirations 
of the human mind may be poured forth in all future 
ages. To contemplate, to study, to unfold the beauties 
of this “bard of every age and clime,” is fit employ- 
ment for the man of taste ; “ but these verbal criticisms,” 
says Steevens, “ only betray the ambition of each little 
Hercules to set up pillars ascertaining how far he had 
travelled through the dreary wilds of black letter.’ In 
fine, these verbal commentators, says a judicious writer, 
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like barnacles to the hull of a proud man-of-war, and 
are prepared to plough with him the vast ocean of time ; 
and thus by the only means in their power endeavor to 
snatch themselves from that oblivion to which nature 
has devoted them.” We make no unkind application 
of these quotations to the clever correspondents of the 
Messenger. They have only to translate their com- 
ments from the phraseology to the beauties and to the 
spirit of the drama, to become public benefactors. For 
our own part, the testimony said to be necessary to 
convict a cardinal, would scarcely induce us to disturb the 
time-honored remains of the sweet Swan or Avon! 
Independent of all creeds, we like the fervent piety 
which follows the beloved object beyond the grave, and 
holds communion with the departed spirit ; and thus, in 
breathing a ritual over the departed spirit of the Great 
Dramatist, we unite with the pious catholic in the 
touching aspiration, “REQUIESCAT IN PACE!” 


ATTICUS. 
Frederick, Md. Dec. 30, 1837. 





A FAREWELL TO MARY. 


Here’s a sad farewell to the lovely guest 
Who has cheered our loneliest hours— 

Who with sweetest of smiles our board has blessed, 
And has strewed our threshold with flowers. 


Oh! that maiden around my heart has twined ; 
For she’s gay, and she’s gentle, and artless, 
And prefers the shade with a friend who is kind, 

To the glare of a world that is heartless. 


And though rapt, I could gaze on an angel’s face, 
With celestial intelligence gleaming ; 

Yet something far sweeter I think I can trace 
In a woman’s with tenderness beaming. 


And what should I care for a sparkling e’e, 
Who grow every day older and older? 

And what are sweet dimples and kisses to me, 
Whose bosom is colder and colder ? 


But I love the heart that’s attuned to play 
Every note or of joy or of sorrow ; 

That can merrily laugh with the joyous to-day, 
And weep with the wretched to-morrow. 


Then here’s a farewell to the lovely guest, 
Who has cheered our loneliest hours— 

Who with sweetest of smiles our board has blest, 
And has strewed our pathway with flowers. 


Yet let us not still too selfishly grieve, 
Nor let her young spirit be saddened, 
Since the home of her friends the fair maiden will leave, 
That a mother’s fond heart may be gladdened. 


But rather we’ll mingle a smile with a tear; 
What union can ever be sweeter, 

Than a tear of regret for a maiden so dear, 
And a smile for the joys that will greet her ? 


Then a last farewell to the lovely guest 
Who has cheered our loneliest hours— 

Who with sweetest of smiles our halls has blessed, 
And has strewed our threshold with flowers. 


THE LYCEUM—NO. VI. 


ADVICES TO SUNDRY KINDS OF PEOPLE, 
BY GULLIVER THE YOUNGER. 
CHAPTER Ill. 
RULES FOR CONVERSATION. 


Always begin with the weather. Settle, distinctly, 
in the first place, what sort of weather it is now: whe- 
ther wet or dry, cool or warm, hot or cold, clear or 
cloudy, bad, or pleasant. In the next place, determine 
how it has been for the last few days, or weeks: and 
lastly, decide what it probably will be, for at least two 
days to come. Then, if you are a countryman, or take 
an interest in country matters, pass to the crops; and 
consider how they will fare from the weather, past, 
present, and future: whether they will be short, or 
plentiful; and what prices they will bring. If you 
are a town lady or gentleman, or take no interest in 
Clodpole or his concerns, treat of the weather as 
affecting the roads and streets; as cutting off visits, 
preventing parties of pleasure, and sinking the spirits: 
and wind up with concluding, that if you had the regu- 
lation of the skies, you could manage them a great 
deal better. 

By this time, you will be fairly afloat on the stream 
of talk. Subjects now rise up fast and thick before 
you. The dress of this lady or that gentleman—the 
prices and beauty of furniture—the courtships going 
on among your acquaintance—the marriages that will, 
or that will not take place—in short, those hundreds 
of nameless nothings that make up the charming dish 
called tittle-tattlk—will enable you to kill hours on 
hours of the great enemy, Time, every day, for years: 
until at length, as some body has somewhere said, 
Time turns the tables, and kills you. But meanwhile, 
you will have the comfort of being revenged upon him 
beforehand ; and of selling him your life as dear as 
possible. 

But let your main theme of discourse be the charac- 
ters, especially the faults, of your neighbors and friends. 
Morose and squeamish people blame this practice ; 
nicknaming it scandal. But they do not consider its 
uses. What is the surest way to root out vice and 
folly from the world? Why, to hold them up to view, 
and thus warn both old and young against them; as 
the Spartans used to shew drunkards to their boys, in 
order to make them hate drunkenness. Let mothers, 
aunts, and sisters then, aye and fathers too, be diligent 
in exposing to the view of youth, all the slips, foibles, 
and vices of the neighborhood. Let these be the stand- 
ing theme around every tea-table, and fireside. A 
pupil so warned, will never be guilty of them. And 
you, who thus hold up evil-doers to justice, will be no 
less honored than the beadle or hangman is, who uses - 
the lash or noose for the public good. You will be a 
moral scavenger to society ; and will stand as high for 
your services, as that functionary does, who cleans 
away impurities from the streets. Besides—how largely 
will such conversations add to that important science,— 
the knowledge of human character !—You need not be 
particular about the truth of the stories you tell, or of 
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they serve your end, of exciting abhorrence in the 
young mind, as well as if they were true. You know, 
the moral of a story in Esop is none the less wholesome 
for the story’s being a fable. 

If, therefore, Miss Flirt has coquetted with Mr. 
Dash; or Mr. Tipple, (being a member of the tem- 
perance society), mixes too much brandy with his wine; 
or Mr. Skinflint has overreached an honest neighbor in 
a bargain; or Mr. Thresher corrects his wife with a 
larger rod than the law allows ; or Mrs. Rawhide is too 
severe towards her servants; or there be undovelike 
and unconjugal jars between Mr. and Mrs. Turtledove ; 
or Mr. Afterday wears false hair; or Miss Tabitha 
Evergreen paints ; or Mrs. Henpeck bears it with too 
high a hand over her dutiful and obedient spouse ;— 
or if you, or any body else, suspect any of these 
things ;—iet your social circle ring with them. Turn 
them over, and examine them in every point of view. 
Discuss their probabilities, their causes, their effects, 
consequences, and incidents; their degrees of blame- 
worthiness, and their likelihood of continuance. Con- 
clude with a doubt whether, after all, strong and clear 
as the proof seems, the scandalous story is not false : 
but protesting at the same time how much you are 
shocked if it is true; and lamenting the apparent 
force of the evidence.—I might sum up all my advice 
on this head, by bidding you copy the conversation 
of some ladies and gentlemen who met together at a 
pic-nic, in the time of Queen Anne, a hundred and 
twenty-five years ago; as mentioned by a certain 
poet of that day: 


‘In various talk the instructive hours they pass’d : 
Who gave the ball, or paid the visit last ; 
One speaks the glory of the British queen, 
And one describes a charming Indian screen ; 
A third interprets motions, looks, and eyes; 
At every word, a reputation dies. 
Snuff, and the fan, supply each pause of chat, 
With singing, laughing, ogling, and all that.’ 


In talking upon debatable subjects, always bring on 
a dispute, or argument (as it is called), if you can. It 
isa great whetter of the wits; strengthens the lungs 
by exercise ; and gives you the best opportunity for 
shewing off your learning, subtlety, and eloquence. 

In disputing, or argument, there are several impor- 
tant rules; all growing out of one leading principle— 
namely, that ‘the object of argument is not truth, but 
victory.” Make this maxim your polar star; and you 
will see the needfulness of the following rules.—Never 
concede any point to your adversary, if it will aid bim 
in the least. Though half of what he says be self- 
evident, yet either deny it, or (if that exceeds all 
power of face) pass it by unnoticed, or treat it as if 
immaterial, Many people, by weakly yielding all 
points which they see to be against them, are defeated 
in half their disputes: whereas, by keeping possession 
of those points, they might at once enlarge their own 
foothold, and lessen that of their adversary—thus 
greatly increasing their chances of victory; as, in war, 
it is half the battle to get a stand in the enemy’s 
camp. 

Make long speeches: as long, as if you were in 
Congress. It answers four useful ends. It shews you 
off; improves your style; strengthens your lungs; 
and ensures the defeat of your adversary, by either 
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consuming all the time that he and you can spend 
together, or confounding him by the noisiness and 
number of the things you say, so that he cannot possi- 
bly remember what he has to answer. But if he wish 
to make speeches also, do not let him. Cry out 
against it, as a monstrous unfairness. Interrupt him, 
at every sentence.—Indeed, it is a capital manceuvre to 
interrupt him often, though he shew no wish to speech- 
ify. If he pauses at a period, or even at a semicolon, 
to take breath or to spit,—especially if he is modest, or 
has a weaker voice than yours,—cut in upon him with- 
out scruple. You may thus hinder him from unfolding 
half an idea; much less half his argument. He will 
be reduced to a mere interjection now and then, if not 
to an inglorious silence; and your vietory will be no 
less complete than easy. By this means, you may 
vanquish one who otherwise would overmatch you 
entirely. Itis the simple sling and stone, with which 
a stripling may conquer a Goliah in debate: or rather, 
it resembles a dexterity at cards, (much practised by 
certain itinerant, sporting gentlemen), by which a weak- 
handed player may win the game from one, whose hand 
is full of trumps.—Some old-maidish people maintain, 
that each speaker should be allowed a pause of half a 
minute, to consider what more he has to say. But the 
Shawanee Indians have that practice among them: 
and I presume, nobody would have us copy savages. 

Of all subjects for disputation, you cannot fail to see 
that party politics is the best. Opinions are most apt to 
differ about it; and, owing to the opposite sides from 
which our newspapers accustom us to view every ques- 
tion, that difference is the most fixed and irreconcilable. 
Hence, disputants on that subject may stand justified, 
to themselves, in the most unsparing bitterness towards 
each other; and in most unscrupulously taking every 
advantage. Hence also these disputes have the peculiar 
recommendation of never coming to an end: there 
being no instance of either party’s convincing his an- 
tagonist ; so that the theme is inexhaustible. 

There is one very pleasant sort of conversation, 
practised sometimes by country gentlemen, though 
oftener by elderly, unmarried ladies: it is, where three, 
four, or even more, talk all at once; producing an effect 
like that agreeable musical entertainment, called “a 
Dutch concert,” wherein all the company sing together, 
but each a different song. 

If you have no wit, but would fain pass for having 
it, be what is sometimes termed a runner of rigs: in 
other words, a professor of ridicule. Be constantly on 
the watch for odd ways in your acquaintance, or odd 
incidents in their lives, or peculiar circumstances in 
their condition ; no matter, if they be misfortunes: and 
turn these into subjects of laughter. Though none 
such exist in the person you single out, still you may 
feign to see or know them, and raise a laugh against 
him as effectually, as if the oddity were there sure 
enough. A notable and successful branch of this art, 
is the practice of teasing bashful young women or 
young men about their love affairs, or about anything 
else, concerning which you perceive them to be sensi- 
tive. I have known girls thus made to blush and 
wriggle, until the very sight of their tormentor would 
throw them into agonies: and his triumph would be 
completed by their falling into awkwardnesses, which 
would last them through life.—In all these cases, the 
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wit consists in the frequency and heartiness of your 
laugh. Repeat it, therefore, till he you laugh at is 
tired, and every calm looker on, also. But, as ‘ gentle 
dulness ever loved a joke,’ people of your own calibre 
will join you; and perhaps others, through sympathy : 
until at length every body, seeing you and your set 
always giggling at something, will believe you a mar- 
vellous wag: so that, whenever your lips open, all 
other mouths will be fixed to laugh. This is the 
cheapest way in the world, of becoming a wit. By 
such means, one with scarcely a thimbleful of brains 
may keep the mastery over a person having ten times 
as much sense. 

There are other rules that ought to be given: such 
as rules for browbeating—for quizzing—for the display 
of learning—for raising blushes in a modest face—&c. 
&c. But my paper is so nearly out, that I have only 
room to mention them thus briefly; and to lay down 
one maxim, which gives the clew to them all, as it is 
the end for which they all should be practised upon: 
namely,—‘ Converse, not to please, instruct, or learn ; 
but to divert yourself, and display your own conse- 
quence.’ 





THE DEAN OF BADAJOS.* 


* Dear Rogers, at your hint I have been fain 

To versify this pithy tale of Spain, 

Perhaps the growth of a more Southern shore, 
Transplanted thither by invading moor ; 

Which, being graffed where it has taken root, 
Hath changed the form and color of the fruit. 
Yet stringing rhymes upon a tale which flows 

So neatly and so naturally in prose, 

May seem to some (and some who know what’s what) 
Akin to tying bladders to a cat: 

Since--wind and wings to boot—when all is done, 
She cannot fly so well as she can run; 

But you (I find) are backed by La Fontaine ; 

He in a preface says, ‘* that stories gain 

By being versed,’? and--what might make me bold, 
And them, whose stories, like my own, are old-- 
** That stories gain by being often told.” 

His word and yours should justify my deed ; 
But, as few now his pleasant pages read, 

Your warranty must keep my bark afloat; 

And victualled for short venture is the boat. 


* In the poetical department we have heretofore confined our- 
selves to original matter. We insert this selection at the sug- 
gestion of a gentleman whose classical attainments and good 
taste, are a sufficient guarantee, that it will not be an unaccepta- 
ble treat to our readers. It is a spirited and easy poetical ver- 
sion of a popular Spanish tale, which through the medium of a 
translation furnished by Richard Cumberland, has long been 
known to readers of the British classics. 

The Dean of Badajos, has an anxious desire to perfect himsel¢ 
in magic. With this object in view he visits Toledo in order to 
become a pupil of Torribio, a famed sorcerer. Torribio at first 
refuses his request, on account of having been so ungratefully 
requited by former pupils. The Dean after declaiming against 
their ingratitude, and affirming his own generosity, by his press- 
ing entreaties, obtains his consent to become his pupil. By his 
art Torribio throws him into a deep sleep, in which in the course 
of one hour, the succeeding events of his life are pictured to 
his eye, and he rises by successive steps from a Dean to the Pope- 
dom, and by various pretences defers the reward he had pro- 
mised Torribio, until at last he is about to banish him, when the 
spell is removed, his ingratitude demonstrated, and he returns 
home humbled and abashed. Independent of its humor, the 





moral is a good one.—[ Ed. Mess, 


‘The Dean of Badajos was (report hath said) 
A scholar and a ripe one, and well read 
In all the arts and sciences which rank a 
Man highest in the schools of Salamanca, 
Coimbra or Alcala ; nor was to seek 
In Law or Logic, Latin or in Greek : 
In schoolmen versed, in poets, epic, tragic, 
And comic—he knew everything but Magic. 
To lack such knowledge was a source of pain, 
For none (he deemed) could show that secret vein, 
Of all the learned men that lived in Spain. 
At last, and when least hoped, within his reach, 
He heard of one that could the science teach, 
Who at Toledo lived, of little fame ; 
And Don Torribio was his style and name, 


‘ Scarce of his name assured and his abode, 
The Dean was on his mule and on his road. 
He lighting at Toledo, to a lone 
Mean dwelling by his muleteer was shown ; 
And, as if all was moulded on one plan, 

Such as his modest mansion found the man; 

To whom, due congees made, he thus began :— 
**T am the Dean of Badajos. Is none 

In Seville, the Castilles, or Aragon, 

Nay—not from Cadiz to the Pyrenees, 
(Whatever are his honors, or degrees) 

But calls me Master ; yet were I by thee 

Called scholar, it a higher praise would be :— 
Instruct me but in Magic, I entreat, 

And bind me to thy service, hands and feet.” 


* Although he piqued himself, as he might well, 
On keeping the best company in hell, 
Torribio dealt not (as my story teaches) 
In candied courtesies and flowery speeches ; 
But bluntly said, ‘‘ he had met such ill return 
From all that had repaired to him to learn, 
It was his firm resolve, that never more 
Would he reveal his prostituted lore.’’ 
—‘* And has the great Torribio been repaid 
In such base coin??? the dean of Badajos said, 
And—as if such a thought had fired his blood— 
Poured forth so loud, so long and large a flood 
Of saws and sentences against the crime 
Of foul ingratitude, in prose and rhyme, 
All on a foam with honest hate and scorn, 
That by the furious torrent overborne, 
The sage confessed, ‘‘ he could no more repel 
The advances of a man who spoke so well: 
He would instruct him ; he would be his host ;?" 
And from his window cried---‘‘ Jacintha, roast 
A brace of partridges ;?? (this window looked 
Upon the kitchen where Jacintha cooked ; 
His cook and faithfu! housekeeper was she :) 
Adding, ‘‘the dean of Badajos sups with me.’ 
Next touched his pupil’s brow, and said, (let not 
The words by thee, good reader, be forgot, ) 
** Ortobolan, Pistrafier, Ornagriouf ;’? 
Then of his zeal and art gave present proof; 
Opened his books; and with his pupil fell 
To work on sign and sigil, spirit and speil. 

‘ Master and scholar little time had read, 
Before a knock, strange voice, and heavy tread 
Were heard ; and lo! Jacintha, and with her 
A squat, square man, that seemed a messenger, 
Breathless he was, and fiery hot with haste, 
Splashed to the eyes, and booted to the waist. 
This courier was postilion to my lord 
Bishop of Badajos ; and he brought word, 

‘* The bishop’’---(who had for a long time been 
Ailing, and who was uncle to the Dean)--- 

** Had had_an apoplectic stroke and lay 

Upon his death-bed when he came away.’ 

The dean, intent upon his long-sought art, 
Cursed messenger and uncle---but apart--- 

And gravely bade the man return ; *‘ he would 
Follow (he added) with what haste he could ;”* 
But hardly was he gone before the twain, 
Wizard and Dean, were at their work again, 
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‘ Vainly, for lo! new messengers! but more 
Worth hearing were the tidings which they bore. 
This new arrival was a deputation, 

Sent by the Chapter,,who, in convocation, 
Since the dean’s uncle, their right reverend lord, 
The bishop, had been called to his reward, 
Had chosen him---as fittest found---to keep 
And feed and fuld his houseless, hungry sheep. 
Upon this hint Torribio spake ; he paid 

The bishop a brief compliment, and said, 

‘** He upon this occasion might fulfil 

His promises ; nor did he doubt his will. 

He had not yet informed him he had a son, 
Who, wanting not in mother wit, had none 
For the dark sciences : whom he had ceased 
To press upon this point, and made a priest : 
Nor better count his beads, nor said his credo, 
In all the many churches of Toledo, 

Then, since his pupil could not be at onée 

A bishop and a dean, and must renounce 

The lesser dignity, he would outrun 

His wishes if he gave it to his son.”? 


‘ Embarrassed was the (lean ; but cleared his eye 
And cloudy forehead, and thus made reply : 
** It grieves me---grieves me greatly to refuse 
The first small boon for which Torribio sues ; 
But a rich cousin, by my kin well seen, 
One that is only fit to be a dean, 
And who has promised I shall be his heir, 
Looks to my deanery; and, should I dare 
Withhold the prize for which he hopes, I should 
Anger each man and woman of my blood. 
But a poor deanery in Estremadura 
Ill fits his son, to whom I would assure a 
More fitting and more profitable boon :-- 
And surely this could compass late or soon :--- 
Sooner or later, some new prize must fall ; 
And, since I must obey my clergy’s call, 
Follow me, I beseech, and you shall be 
Friend, counsellor, and all in all to me: 
Leave not, dear master, (’tis my prayer) half done 
The work you have so happily begun ; 
And reckon on his gratitude, who knows 
The measure of the mighty debt he owes.”? 


* After some pause, Torribio gave consent, 
And with him to his see of Badajos went; 
Where, as if he had filled the high vicar’s stall, 
He 2eas to the new bishop all in all: 
Nay---by his conduct earned, and tongue and pen, 
Golden opinions of all sorts of men. 


* Beneath the guidance of so good a master, 
The bishop, if more cautiously, moved faster 
In magic, (for more steady was his pace) 

Than when he first began to run that race ; 
Learned studies with his duty to combine ; 

And shaped himself withal so just a line 

That throughout Spain, in country, town, and court, 
Fame of his worth and wisdom made report. 
When lo! into his lap—unlooked for—fell a 
New plum, the archbishopric of Compostella. 

I should want words to tell, how at their loss 
Men--priests and people —mourned in Badajos : 
Whose Canons (their last tokens of respect) 
Besought their parting prelate to select 

One from among his many friends, to be 

His successor in that afflicted see. 


‘The occasion was not by Torribio lost; 
Who for his son again besought the post ; 
And was again refused the vacant place : 
But that with all imaginable grace: 
“The archbishop felt such sorrow, felt such shame, 
At so postponing his preceptor’s claim : 
But could he a yet older claim withstand ? 
That of Don Ferdinand de Lara, grand 
Constable of Castile : for service done, 
He sought the windfall for a natural son. 





Bound to this Lord’ (though visible relation 
Was none between them) “‘ by old obligation, 
He paid a debt ; and hence might be inferred 
How well with all he kept his plighted word.” 
This fact, however it might make him grieve, 
Torribio had the goodness to believe ; 

At his rare fortune that had gained the good, 
Which he had lost, rejoiced as best he could ; oe 
And, as before at Badajos, went to dwell at 
His see of Compostella with the prelate. 


¢ So little there those two were to remain, 
That the remove was hardly worth their pain. 
Soon the archbishop to a better home 
Was summoned by a chamberlain from Rome, 
With scarlet hat and brief; ‘‘ the holy father” 
(That brief declared in full) *‘ desired to gather 
Wisdom and knowledge from his mouth, whose name 
Was noised through Christendom by clamorous fame ; 
And left him power again to appoint—that lesser 
Might be his church’s sorrow—his successor.” 





* Torribio was not with his reverend chief 
When the pope’s chamberlain brought hat and brief. 
He to Toledo for some days had gone, 
It chanced, upon a visit to his son ; 
Who (for his course had been more slow than sure 
Was living there upon a paltry cure: 
But, being now returned, was spared the pain 
Of suing for the vacant see in vain: 
Him the arch-prelate went to meet ; he prest 
With open arms Torribio to his breast ; 
And cried ; ‘‘ you have heard good news; now hear the best! 
Now have I two to tell instead of one; 
] have been made a cardinal, and your son 
A cardinal as well shall briefly be ; 
Or I have no credit with the holy see. 
I had predestined him my vacant throne : 
But mark his evil fortune, nay, my own ; 
My mother, left at Badajos, when we 
Were called to Compestella, wrote to me, 
While you, dear sir, were to Toledo gone, 
Unless my mitre was bestowed on Don 
Pablos de Salazar, her ancient friend 
And her confessor, it would be her end. 
And such, I well believe, would be the case. 
Now put yourself, dear master, in my place : 
Say ; would you kill your mother ?” and he sighed. 
—Not of a kind to counsel matricide, 
Torribio was, intruth, or in appearance, 
Content, nor cursed the beldam’s interference. 
But---would you sift the story---she whose will 
Tife pious son pretended to fulfil, 
This earnest advocate was old, and fat, 
And foolish, seeing but her maid and cat; 
And, as on all sides it was said, (Heaven bless her !) 
Knew not the very name of her confessor. 
Was it not rather at the instigation 
Of a Gallician lady, a relation £ 
Of this Don Pablos, it was brought about, : 
A hospitable widow and devout? ‘ fi 
Thus much is sure ; the prelate used to vaunt 
This pious woman’s wine of Alicant; 
Called her unfailing flask “‘ the widow’s cruse,”’ 
And often blest her ollas and ragouts. 








‘ However this might be, in friendly sort 
Master and pupil sought the papal court : 
Wherein as well the cardinal was seen, 
As everywhere he heretofore had been ; 
As popular with priest as pope, a vote, a 
Word from his lips sufficed to rule the rofa. 
While thus acknowledged, pope and priesthood’s guide, 
Yea, in his height of fame the pontiff died. 
And lo ! unanimous the conclave were 
In calling him to fill St. Peter’s chair. 


‘ The holy father solemnly proclaimed--- 
A private audience Don Torribio claimed ; 
And wept for pleasure while he kiss’d h’s feet, 
Who filled so worthily the sacred seat, 
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© He then to faithful services referred, 
And to the pope recalled his plighted word ; 
Scarce hinted at the hat he had laid down, 
When he exchanged it for the triple crown : 
But limited his suit to one short prayer ; 
Would he now make his helpless son his care ? 
He would be well contented with possessing 
The means of life, if sweetened with his blessing. 
He on his part renounced each brighter vision ; 
And sought but for his needs such small provision 
As might supply (enough would be a feast) 
The wants of a philosopher and priest. 


© Meanwhile to him, that deem’d he’d gain’d his scope, 
And knew enough of magic for a pope, 
And now could ill frequent the sabbath revels 
Of witches with hobgoblins, ghosts, and devils, 
His friend Torribio had become a thorn 
In the flesh, a thing no longer to be borne: 
The holy father took his line, and stout 
In the resolve forthwith to pluck it out, 
Eyed the magician with a mien severe, 
And to his supplicant cried, ‘‘ I grieve to hear, 
You under false pretences of appliance 
To hidden studies and mysterious science, 
Dabble with spell, and deal with demon ; crimes 
The Christian church hath punished in all times. 
It would much irk me to pronounce your doom : 
But, if you four days hence are found in Rome, 
Beware the secular arm, lest you expire, 
As well your sins deserve, in penal fire.’ 


‘ He ended frowning ; but, unmoved in look, 
Torribio heard the threat ; and simply spoke 
Anew the three mysterious words reversed, 
(Words not to be forgot) by him rehearsed 
When he received the dean beneath his roof; 
Ortobolan, Pistrafier, Ornagriouf : 

And called aloud (as he whilere had done) 

From the open window, ‘* You need dress but one 
Partridge, Jacintha ; for my friend, the Dean, 
Does not sup with me.’? Then evanished clean 
The scholar’s vision : on the clock he cast 

His eyes, and saw but one short hour had past, 
Since, with intent to study magic lore, 

He had first darkened Don Torribio’s door : 

An hour which seemed to fill his every wish up: 
That made him from a simple dean a bishop ; 
Bishop, archbishop, cardinal, and pope: 

Yet all was but a bubble blown from soap: 

He in that hour had stirred not from his stool : 
And that short hour had stamped him knave and fool.’ 





SELECTIONS. 


[We fortunately possess three or four old volumes of 
Blackwood’s Magazine, containing many things worthy 
to be snatched from the oblivion that usually attends the 
productions of periodical literature. Some of these we 
intend to select, for the Messenger. 

The following dialogue, published in 1818, must 
strike every reader, as happily characteristic of the 
persons who carry it on. Shakspeare’s ‘natural and 
simple explanations of his own intellectual processes, 
Bacon’s more profound philosophizings, and the exqui- 
site though exaggerated flatteries of the Queen by 
both of them; are word for word such as might be 
expected from the real Shakspeare and Bacon, could 
some actual colloquy of theirs be handed down to us. 
There is, however, an anachronism in making Bacon 
Lord Chancellor in Queen Elizabeth’s time. He was 


till 1620; 15 or 16 years after her death.—And the 
worthy chaplain errs (perhaps intentionally, to flatter 
his master) when he connects with Lord B.’s name a 
tradition respecting the arch at Cambridge, which pro- 
perly belongs to the Friar Roger Bacon.—Ed. Mess.] 


DIALOGUE BETWEEN LORD BACON AND 
SHAKSPEARE, 


Lord Bacon (in his study.) Now, my pen, rest awhile. 
The air of this dark and thought-stirring chamber must 
not be breathed for too long at a time, lest my wits grow 
sluggish by reason of too much poring. I will go 
forth and walk. But first let me restore to their shelves 
these wormwood schoolmen. Come gray-beard Aris- 
totle, mount thou first, and tell the spiders not to be 
astonished if their holes are darkened, for a seraphic 
doctor is about to follow. Scotus and Ramus, why 
these dog’s-ears? It was once a different sort. And 
now, as I lift each book, methinks its cumbrous leaves 
club all their syllogisms, and conspire to weigh down 
that feeble arm, which has just been employed in tran- 
scribing the Novum Organum. Alas! that folly and 
falsehood should be so hard to grapple with—but he 
that hopes to make mankind the wiser for his labors 
must net be soon tired. My single brain is matched 
against the errors of thousands; and yet every time I 
return to reflect upon the laws of nature, she meets my 
thoughts with a more palpable sanction, and a voice 
seems to whisper from the midst of her machinery, 
that I have not inquired in vain——Ho! who waits 
in the ante-chamber there? Does any one desire an 
audience ? 

Page. The Queen has sent unto your Lordship, 
Mr. William Shakspeare, the player. 

Bacon. Indeed!—I have wished to see that man. 
Show him in. Report says her Majesty has lately 
tasked him to write a play upon a subject chosen by 
herself. Good-morrow, Mr. Sbhakspeare. 

Shakspeare. Save your Lordship! Hereis an epistle 
from her Majesty. 

Bacon (Reads. “The Queen desires, that as Mr. 
Shakspeare would fain have some savor of the Queen’s 
own poor vein of poesy, he may be shown the book of 
sonnets, written by herself, and now in the keeping of 
my Lord Chancellor, who indeed may well keep what 
he hath so much flattered ; although she does not com- 
mand him to hide it altogether from the knowing and 
judicious.” 

Shakspeare. How gracious is her Majesty! Sure 
the pen, for which she exchanges her sceptre, cannot 
choose but drop golden thoughts. 

Bacon. You say well, Mr. Shakspeare. But let us 
sit down, and discourse awhile. The sonnets will catch 
no harm by our delay, for true poesy, they say, hath a 
bloom which time cannot blight. 

Shakspeare. 'True,my Lord. Near to Castalia there 
bubbles also a fountain of petrifying water, wherein the 
muses are wont to dip whatever poesies have met the 
approval of Apollo; so that the slender foliage, which 
originally sprung forth in the cherishing brain of a true 
poet, becomes hardened in all its leaves, and glitters as 
if it were carved out of rubies and emeralds. The ele- 
ments have afterwards no power over it. 

Bacon. Such will be the fortune of your own pro- 
ductions. 

Shakspeare. Ah, my Lord! Do not encourage me 
to hope so. I am but a poor unlettered man, who seizes 
whatever rude conceits his own natural vein supplies 
him with, upon the enforcement of haste and necessity ; 
and therefore I fear that such as are of deeper studies 
than myself, will find many flaws in my handiwork to 
laugh at both now and hereafter. 

Bacon. He that can make the multitude laugh and 
weep as you do, Mr. Shakspeare, need not fear scholars. 





not even Lord Keeper until 1617; nor Lord Chancellor 





A head naturally fertile and forgetive is worth many 
libraries, inasmuch as a tree is more valuable than a 
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basket of fruit, or a good hawk better than a bagful of 
game, or the little purse which a fairy gave to Fortuna- 
tus more inexhaustible than all the coffers in the trea- 
sury. More scholarship might have sharpened your 
judgment, but the particulars whereof a character is 
composed are better assembled by force of imagination 
than of judgment, which, although it perceive coheren- 
ces, cannot summon up materials, nor melt them into a 
compound, with that felicity which belongs to imagina- 
tion alone. 

Shakspeare. My Lord, thus far I know, that the 
first glimpse and conception of a character in my mind, 
is always engendered by chance and accident. We 
shall suppose, for instance, that I, sitting in a tap-room, 
or standing in a tennis-court. The behavior of some 
one fixes my attention. I note his dress, the sound of 
his voice, the turn of his countenance, the drinks he 
calls for, his questions and retorts, the fashion of his 
person, and, in brief, the whole outgoings and incomings 
of the man. These grounds of speculation being 
cherished and revolved in my fancy, it becomes straight- 
way possessed with a swarm «f conclusions and beliet’s 
concerning the individual. In walking home, I picture 
out to myself what would be fitting for him to say or 
do, upon any given occasion, and these fantasies being 
recalled, at some after period, when I am writing a play, 
shape themselves into divers mannikins, who are not 
long of being nursed into life. ‘Thus comes forth Shal- 
low, and Slender, and Mercutio, and Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek. 

Bacon. These are characters who may be found alive 
in the streets. But how frame you such interlocutors as 
Brutus and Coriolanus ? 

Shakspeare. By searching histories, in the first place, 
my Lord, for the germ. The filling up afterwards 
comes rather from feeling than observation. I turn 
myself into a Brutus or a Coriolanus for the time ; and 
can, at least in fancy, partake sufficiently of the noble- 
ness of their nature, to put proper words in their 
mouths. Observation will not supply the poet with 
every thing. He must have a stock of exalted senti- 
ments in his own mind. 


Bacon. In truth, Mr. Shakspeare, you have observed 
the world so well, and so wey, that I can scarce 
t 


believe you ever shut your eyes. 00, although much 
engrossed with other studies, am, in part, an observer 
of mankind. Their dispositions, and the causes of 
their good or bad fortune, cannot well be overlooked 
even by the most devoted questioner of physical nature. 
But note the difference of habitudes. No sooner have 
I observed and got hold of particulars, than they are 
taken up by my judgment to be commented upon, and 
resolved into general laws. Your imagination keeps 
them to make pictures of. My judgment, if she find them 
to be comprehended under something already known by 
her, lets them drop, and forgets them; for which reason 
a certain book of essays, which I am writing, will be 
small in bulk, but I trust not light in substance. Thus 
do men eevee, follow their inborn dispositions. 

Shakspeare. Every word of your Lordship’s will be 
an adage to after times. For my part, [ know my own 
place, and aspire not after the abstruser studies ; 
although | can give wisdom a welcome when she comes 
in my way. But the inborn dispositions, as your 
—t has said, must not be warped from their 
natural bent, otherwise nothing but sterility will remain 
behind. A leg cannot be changed into an arm. Among 
stageplayers, our first object is to exercise a new can- 
didate, until we discover where his vein lies, 

Bacon. Do not those who enact what you write fail 
sometimes in rendering your true meaning ? 

Shakspeare. Grievously, alas! and yet methinks 
they often play well too. In writing, however, I strive 
to make the character appear with sufficient clearness 
in the dialogue, so that it may not lie altogether at the 
discretion of looks and gestures. 

Bacon. In what esteem hold you the man who 
enacts Falstaff? Plays he not well? 





Shakspeare. Indifferently, my Lord. He lacks the 
eye of a true jester, and does not speak the wit as if it 
were his own. Nevertheless, my shafts do not seem 
entirely blunted by his shooting them, since they are so 
eagerly waited for by the spectators. As for pregnancy 
in himself, he has none. 

Bacon. Yet, by giving voice and utterance to your 
thoughts, he has pleased the Queen to a degree seldom 
known before. At each time of his reappearance, her 
majesty seemed to rejoice as if it had been the coming 
of a bridegroom, and the ladies of her court failed not 
to clap their hands. When they saw him fall down in 
battle at Shrewsbury, they cried out, “ Alas! for our 
sport isended !” but when he rose again, alive and well, 
the Queen began to laugh more than ever, and said she 
would know Falstaff better next time; and asked 
Essex, who stood behind her chair, if he had any such 
devices for saving himself at need. After the curtain 
fell, Essex brought Sir John a purse of angels, which 
the Queen said he would require, as Mrs. Quickly had 
now pawned all her plate, and could no longer support 
him in his debaucheries. 

Shakspeare. Does your lordship sometimes honor 
these scenic pastimes with your presence? 

Bacon. To say the truth, I have more frequently 
read your plays than seen them acted. Look round 
this narrow closet, Mr. Shakspeare. Behold these 
rows of books, in which are marshalled various samples 
of men’s wisdom and folly. Here is the theatre which 
I love most to visit, although it be not always for sport 
or relaxation. This table is a stage, upon which these 
grave doctors sometimes descend to play their pranks, 
until I grow weary, and cut short their logic by flapping 
their leavestogether. ‘These pens are what once served 
them for swords and daggers; and this wax is like the 
human understanding, which they have run into a 
mould, and stamped with the head of Aristotle. 

Shakspeare. ‘Touching that matter Ihave the advan- 
tage of your Lordship. I care not whose head they 
stamp it with, or what doctrines and opinions are cur- 
rent; for, so long as men are born with the same pas- 
sions and dispositions, the world will furnish the same 
handles to the tragedian. Therefore, while my Lord 
Verulam is vexing his brain with subtle questions, 
William Shakspeare lives with little thought, except it 
be to gather fresh fuel for his fancy. To the poet who 
has a ready-going pen, there needs not much painful 
preparative, since his best impressions are often got in 
the midst of idleness and sport. 

Bacon. Iam told that you do not invent the plots of 
your own plays, but generally borrow them from some 
common book of stories, such as Bocaccio’s Decameron, 
or Cynthio’s Novels. That practice must save a great 
expenditure of thought and contrivance. 

Shakspeare. It does, my Lord. I Jack patience to 
invent the whole from the foundation, 

Bacon. If 1 guess aright, there is nothing so hard 
and troublesome as the invention of coherent incidents ; 
and yet, methinks, after it is accomplished, it does not 
show so high a strain of wit as that which paints sepa- 
rate characters and objects well. Dexterity would 
achieve the making of a plot better than genius, which 
delights not so much in tracing a curious connexion 
among” events, as in adorning a phantasy with bright 
colors, and eking it out with suitable appendages. 
Homer’s plot hangs but ill together. It is indeed no 
better than a string of popular fables and superstitions, 
caught up from among the Greeks; and I believe that 
they who, in the time of Pisistratus, collected his poem, 
did more than himself to digest its particulars. His 
praise must therefore be found in this, that he recon- 
ceived, amplified, and set forth, what was but dimly 
and poorly conceived by common men. 

Shakspeare. My knowledge of the tongues is but 
small, on which account I have read ancient authors 
mostly at second hand. I remember, when I first came 
to London, and began to be a hanger-on at the theatres, 
a great desire grew in me for more learning than had 
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fallen to my share at Stratford; but fickleness and im- 
patience, and the bewilderment caused by new objects, 
dispersed that wish into empty air. Ah, my Lord, you 
cannot conceive what a strange thing it was for so 
impressible a rustic, to find himself turned loose in the 
midst of Babel. My faculties wrought to such a degree, 
that I was in a dream all day long. My bent was not 
then toward comedy, for most objects seemed noble, 
and of much consideration. The music at the theatre 
ravished my young heart; and amidst the goodly com- 
pany of spectators, I beheld, afar off, with dazzled 
sight, beauties who seemed to outparagon Cleopatra of 
Egypt. Some of these primitive fooleries were after- 
wards woven into Romeo and Juliet. 

Bacon. Your Julius Cesar and your Richard the 
Third please me better. From my youth upward I 
have had a brain politic and discriminative, and less 
prone to marvelling and'‘dreaming than to scrutiny. 
Some part of my juvenile time was spent at the court 
of France, with our ambassador, Sir Amias Paulet ; 
and, to speak the truth, although I was surrounded by 
many dames of high birth and rare beauty, I carried 
oftener Machiavelli in my pocket than a book of mad- 
rigals, and heeded not although these wantons made 
sport of my grave and scholarlike demeanor. When 
they would draw me forth to an encounter of their wit, 
I paid them off with flatteries, till they forgot their aim 
in thinking of themselves. Michael Angelo said of 
painting, that she was jealous, and required the whole 
man, undivided. I was aware how much more truly 
the same thing might be said of philosophy, and there- 
fore cared not how much the ruddy complexion of my 
youth was sullied over the midnight lamp, or my out- 
ward comeliness sacrificed to my inward advancement. 

Shakspeare. The student’s brain is fed at the expense 
of his body ; and I suspect that human nature is like a 
Frenchman’s lace ;—there is not enough of it to be 
pulled out both at the neck and the sleeves. 

Bacon. What you observe isin part true. Yet if 
we look back upon ancient times, we shall find excep- 
tions. Plato’s body was as large and beautiful as that 
of any unthinking Greek ; and so also was the body of 
Pythagoras, whom men had almost deified for his con- 
junct perfection of mind and person. To mention 
Alcibiades, Epaminondas, Cesar, and others, would be 
unseasonable ; since, although these men had abilit 
enough for the great advancement of their own or their 
country’s fortunes, the same portion might have gone 
but a small way toward the extension of knowledge in 
general. But here we touch upon the distinction be- 
tween understanding and those energies which are ne- 
cessary for the conduct of affairs. 

Shakspeare. Speaking of bodily habitudes, is it true 
that your lordship swoons whenever the moon is eclipsed, 
even though unaware of what is then passing in the 
heavens? 

Bacon. No more true, than that the moon eclipses 
whenever I swoon. 

Shakspeare. I had itfrom your chaplain, my lord. 

Bacon. My chaplain is a worthy man; he has so 
great a veneration for me, that he wishes to find mar- 
vels in the common accidents of my life. 

Shakspeare. ‘The same chaplain also told me, that a 
certain arch in Trinity College, Cambridge, would stand 
until a greater man than your lordship should pass 
through it. 

Bacon. Did you ever pass through it, Mr. Shak- 
speare ? 

Shakspeare. No, my lord. I never was at Cam- 

bridge. 
_ Bacon. Then we cannot yet decide which of us two 
is the greater man. I am told that most of the profes- 
sors there pass under the arch without fear, which in- 
deed shows a wise contempt of the superstition. 

Shakspeare. I rejoice to think that the world is yet 
to have a greater man than your lordship, since the 
arch must fall at last. 


Bacon. You say well, Mr. Shakspeare; and, now, 


if you will follow me into another chamber, I shall 
show you the Queen’s Book of Sonnets; which, not 
to commend up to the stars, would show much blindness 
and want of judgment. Her majesty isa great prin- 
cess, and must be wel! aware of the versatility of her 
own parts, which fit her no less for a seat among the 
Muses, than to fill the throne of her ancestors. 
Shakspeare. Were her majesty to listen to all that 
might be spoken of her gifts, she would find the 
days too short for expediting any other business. The 
most her subjects can do with their praise is, to thrust 
it upon her by snatches ; and, as Jupiter is said to have 
had a small trap-door in heaven, through which, when 
open, ascended the foolish prayers and vows of man- 
kind, so might her majesty’s presence-room be provided 
with a golden funnel for receiving the incense of those 
innumerable worshippers, whose bearts are full of her, 
although their quality enables them not to approach 
her person. 

Bacon. Walk this way, Mr. Shakspeare. The 
Queen’s book is not to be found among ordinary classics. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON AND DAVID HUME. 


These two remarkable individuals, although contem- 
poraries, never came personally in contact. Dr. John- 
son was looked upon by his friends as the colloquial 
champion of England; and probably the exultation 
which they felt in seeing him thrash every opponent, 
could have received little addition, except from betting. 
If they had met, David Hume would probably have 
declined the contest. There is something extremely 
ludicrous in this headlong pugnacity, when manifested 
by an individual who is supposed to make reflection 
his business; and Dr. Johnson seems to have been the 
only modern philosopher whose propensities were likely 
to have revived those scenes described by Lucian, in his 
Banquet and other pieces. This was not altogether 
owing to bigotry. His character seems to have been ori- 
ginally endowed with an overplus of the noble spirit of 
resistance ; so that even had his temperament been less 
morbidly irritable, and his prejudices less inveterate, he 
would still have betrayed an inclination to push against 
the movements of other minds. Upon the whole, it is 
probable that the cultivation of his conversational pow- 
ers was not favorable to his powers of composition, 
because it habituated him to seek less after truth in its 
substantive form than truth corrective of error, and to 
throw his thoughts into such a form as could be most 
conveniently used in argument. Although gifted with 
great powers, both of observation and reflection, he 
sania his life in too great a ferment ever to make any 
regular philosophical use of them. He was full of those 
stormy and untoward energies peculiar to the English 
character, and would have required something to wreak 
himself upon, before he sat down to reflect. 

This English restiveness and untowardness, with 
which the Doctor was somewhat too much impregnated, 
makes a ridiculous figure in literature, but constitutes 
a very important element when introduced into active 
life. It is in a great measure a blind element; but in 
the political dissensions of a free country, it is a far 
safer one than the scheming and mischievous propensi- 
ties of personal vanity and ambition. It is a quality 
which rather inclines sturdily to keep its own place, 
than to join in a scramble. 

David Hume’s temperament was well calculated for 
a philosopher of the Aristotelian class; that is to say, 
one who founds his reasonings upon experience, and 
upon the knowledge gathered the senses. His whole 
constitution seems to have been uncommonly sedate 
and tranquil, and no part of it much alive or awake, 
but his understanding. Most of the errors of his phi- 





losophy, perhaps, arose from his overlooking elements 
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of human nature which were torpid within himself, and 
which could not be learnt by the mere external observer 
of mankind. He knew more of the virtues in their 
practical results, than he knew of them as sentiments; 
and his theory of utility resembles that explanation of 
musical concords which modern physics have enabled 
us to draw from the vibrations of the atmosphere, but 
which is merely an external supplement to the musical 
faculty within us, which judges of the harmony of 
sounds by totally different means. 

The coldness of David Hume’s character enabled 
him to shake off all vulgar peculiarities of thought and 
feeling, and to ascend into the regions of pure and clas- 
sical intellect. No English writer delivers his remarks 
with so much grace. The taste which he followed in 
his compositions was founded upon the most generalized 
principles, and the most extended considerations of 

ropriety ; and the consequence is, that they possess a 

auty which, whatever may be the fluctuations of 
human opinion, will never decay. He was utterly be- 
yond the contagion of contemporary notions, and seems 
to have habituated himself to write as addressing a 
remote posterity, in whose eyes the notions which du- 
ring his time had stirred and impelled the world, would 
perhaps be considered as the mere infatuations of igno- 
rance and barbarism. The worthy David is entitled 
to less credit for those passages where he seems im- 
pressed with a belief that his own writings might con- 
tinue to be perused at some future era, when chris- 
tianity would only be remembered as an exploded 
superstition. However, there was perhaps more 
skepticism than vanity jn this, His writings are ela- 
borately perspicuous. He thought he saw the foun- 
dations of all human opinions sliding so fast, that he 
was determined to give his own works as fair a chance 
as possible of being understood, if they survived the 
wreck. 

David Hume had too little personal character about 
him, to bear the marks of any particular nation. The 
sedate self-possession for which he was remarkable, 
has sometimes, however, been ascribed to Scotsmen in 
general, and his countrymen have always been notori- 
ous for dialectical propensities. It is remarkable, that 
no particular intellectual faculty has ever been set down 
as predominating in the English composition. Her great 
men have excelled in every different way, both in iso- 
lated faculties and in the aggregation of them. English- 
men have long been the first, both in delighting and 
instructing the nations; but owing to constitutional 
causes, they have also, like Dr. Johnson, been the most 
miserable of mankind. Dr. Johnson thought that all 
foreigners were comparatively fools. 

If we compare the lives of Hume and Johnson, we 
find Hume spending his years in a manner well enough 
suited for the cultivation of his metaphysical powers, 
but too secluded, and too much at ease, to make him 
practically acquainted with human passions. In all his 
writings, Hume appears as a philosophical spectator, 
capable of estimating the wisdom or folly of men’s 
conduct in relation to external circumstances, and of 
prognosticating its result; but not very capable of 
entering sympathetically into their feelings, or of strong- 
ly conceiving the impulses by which they are guided. 
je had better opportunities of observation, of 
which we see the products in his writings; and he 
might have observed still better, had his attention not 
been so often engrossed by the fermentation of absurd 
prejudices in his own mind, He was generally more 
anxious to know whether a man was a whig in politics, 
ora high-churchman, or a dissenter, than to understand 
the mechanism which had been implanted in the indi- 
vidual by nature. 

Johnson, during his lifetime, enjoyed more fame than 
Hume, and more personal authority in the world of 
letters. His growling was heard all over Parnassus, 
The influence he had on English literature consisted, 
not in disseminating any new system of opinions, but 
in teaching his countrymen how to reason luminously 
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and concisely, and in making the taste for reflection 
more popular than it was before. 

Johnson had certainly more of what is commonly 
called genius than Hume. Possessing a stronger ima- 
gination and warmer feelings, it would have been less 
difficult for him than for the skeptic to have mounted 
into the regions of poetry; as may be seen in his tale 
of Anningait and Ajut, and some other pieces. Hume 
is said to have composed verses in his youth, which 
would probably be written in imitation of the coldest 
and most artificial models. Although Johnson had 
imagination, there was no native grace or elegance in 
his mind, to guide him in forming poetical combina- 
tions ; and perhaps there is not in any English book a 
more clumsy and ungainly conception than that of the 
Happy Valley in Rasselas. Any thing that Hume 
had, beyond pure intellect, seems to have been a turn 
for pleasantry, which his strict taste prevented him 
from ever obtruding gratuitously upon the reader, 

During the time when these men flourished, it may 
be safely averred, that the influence of intellect was 
completely predominant over that of genius in this 
country. No great poet arose, who produced moral 
impressions fit to be weighed against the speculative 
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calculations to which the times were giving birth. 





ODE. 


Among the happiest specimens of modern Latinity, is Dr. 
Johnson’s ode to Mrs. Thrale, from the Island of Skye. It be- 
gins 

’ ** Permeo terras ubi nuda rupes, 
Saxeas miscet nebulis ruinas,” &c. 


Sir Walter Scott says that he landed some years ago on Skye 
with a party of friends, and had the curiosity to inquire what 
was the first idea on every one’s mind at landing. All answered 
separately it was this ode. If the following translation, which 
makes no attempt to give a conception of the extreme elegance 
of the original, shall direct to it the attention of any of your 
classical readers, whose recollection it may have escaped, you 
will be rewarded for the space it fills. 


FROM THE ISLE OF SKYE. 


I tread the land where rocks piled high 
Tn gloomy ruins threat the sky, 
Whose clime unblest and sterile soil 
Deride the famish’d laborer’s toil. 
Among fierce highland clans | stray, 
Where science sheds no cheerful ray, 
Where rags and squalid want are found 
Within their smoking hovels round. 
While thus o’er regions wild and drear, 
Remote I roam, condemned to hear 
An unknown tongue’s discordant noise, 
I meditate what now employs 
Sweet Thralia’s hours. With kindest smile 
Does she her husband’s cares beguile, 
While round her feet her children play, 
And love and gladness fill the day? 
Or, anxious novelty to find, 
From various books adorns her mind? 
Whate’er thy joys—be sacred yet 
Thy plighted friendship, nor forget 
The bard whose wandering muse still true, 
In all her wanderings turns to you— 
So shall thy rocks, O Skye, proclaim 
To murmuring surges Thralia’s name. 
Richmond, Va., Jan. 1838. 





